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FORESS 
SPORTING NOTES AND SKETCHES. 




FORESTALLING 'THE CAPTAIN/ 

A FAMOUS STEEPLECHASE. 

By Edward Spencer, 

Author of The King's Race-horses,' * The Great Game,' &*c, 

[HATEVER may be the attractions of modern 
steeplechasing, however decorous the business may 
have become under the aegis of the National Hunt 
Committee, it is certain that there was more sport, 
not to mention lots more poetry and pure fun, connected with 
cross-country contests, a quarter of a century or more ago. 

In the * seventies,* during the decade which succeeded the 
* plunging sixties,' there was far more public interest taken in 
what the late Mr. Frederick Swindell called the * flyin'-i'-th'-air * 
game, than is the case just now, nor did the aristocracy * stand 
aloof.' We had no * regulation ' fences ; consequently, not so 
many serious accidents. It had not then been decreed that 
there must be so many brushwood * parapets ' in every course, 
each faced by a * grave,' guarded by a stout rail, and for ever and 
aye to be miscalled by the reporter of the period the * open ' 
ditch. Nor was it obligatory that the water jump should be 
faced by a fence not exceeding three feet in height, thereby 
rendering the obstacle both ridiculous and trappy, and pretty 
well insuring a broken back for the novice, even of the cleverest 
hunter that ever came out of High Leicestershire, 

But we had some bon^-fide steeplechasers in the seventies, and 
memory at once recalls such names as The Colonel, The Doctor, 
The Lamb — a nice ' warm ' trio — Alcibiade and Hall Court — 
old rivals who met each other frequently in the cross-country 
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Derby — Tathwell, Scarrington, Fan, Casse T^te — the last two, 
perhaps, hardly ideal steeplechasers — with Despatch, Pearl 
Diver, that beautiful mare Primrose, Scots Grey, Disturbance 
and Rhysworth — both recruits from the flat — Footman, Master 
Mowbray, Congress, Austerlitz, Regal, Reugny, Chandos. and 
The Liberator — all names to conjure by. 

As for jockeys, cross-country sport could rely on such as 
George Stevens, George Holman, Robert FAnson, James 
Adams, John Jones, Jewitt and Joseph Cannon ; with such a 
strong contingent of amateurs as the Messrs. W. R. Brockton (who 
still goes almost as hard as ever, in the hunting field), Crawshaw 
(called ' Peter ' because his Christian name was one not a bit 
like that), 'Garry' Moore, Lord Melgund (now Lord Minto, 
Governor-General of Canada), T. Pickernell (Mr. * Thomas'), 
E. P. Wilson, and J. Maunsell Richardson. 

It is not generally known that King Edward VIL, when 
Prince of Wales, owned one-half of Regal, who won the Grand 
National Steeplechase of 1876. And three years later His 
Royal Highness had a share in Jackal, who ran third to the 
Liberator in the great chase at Aintree. In 1876 it maybe 
remarked that the Prince of Wales was *on tour' in British 
India, the Royal party including Lord Aylesford, who owned 
the remaining half of Regal, who might not have won but for 
his stable-companion Chandos blundering at the made water- 
jump, opposite the stand. So that neither of his owners 
witnessed the success of Joseph Cannon's mount, who was the 
third horse under the management of the late Captain Machell 
to win the Grand National during the * seventies.' 

Much has been written in the past on the subject of steeple- 
chase * cracks,* the most popular of whom was, probably, The 
Lamb, who, standing but little higher than a pony, won the 
great cross-country event twice, in 1868 and 1871. His pilot 
of the former year having met with a fatal accident in 1870 — 
at the made fence before the water-jump — Mr. * Thomas' steered 
the clever little horse three years later. And it was on account 
of a dream that Lord Poulett, the owner of The Lamb, made 
this engagement. At the close of the year 1870 the following 
letter reached Mr. Thomas : — 

* Thursday nighty December \^th, 

* Army and Navy Club^ London^ S, W. 
* My dear Tommy,- -Let me know for certain whether you can ride 
for me at Liverpool on The Lamb. I dreamt twic : last night I saw 
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the race run. The first dream he was last and finished amongst 
the carriages. The second dream — I should think an hour after- 
wards — I saw the Liverpool run. He won. four lengths, and you rode 
him, and I stood close to the winning-post at the turn. I saw the 
cerise and blue sleeves and you, as plain as I write this. Now, let me 
know as soon as you can, and say nothing to any one. — Yours sincerely, 

* POULETT.' 

This was a royal dream, indeed ! But it is only going over 
old ground to * yarn ' about The Lamb and * Billy * Poulett — 
names which were familiar in our mouths as household words 
thirty years ago. The * famous steeplechase ' mentioned in my 
title was one of which but little record has been kept, and which 
will therefore be news to most of my readers. The circum- 
stances in connection with the Grand National Steeplechase of 
1874 are certainly worthy of recall, for not only was Reugny 
far removed from a ' moderate ' horse, as he is described by 
some writers, but he was very nearly being struck out of the 
race, in a fit of pique, a short time beforehand. 

The late Captain Machell was accredited a very substantial 
winner when his Disturbance — purchased cheaply enough 
from that eccentric character, Mr. * Jemmy ' Barber — took the 
chief steeplechase honours in 1873. The horse was ridden 
by Mr. J. Maunsell Richardson, whose fame as a steeplechase- 
rider had got about a few years before. When an under- 
graduate at Cambridge in the sixties, his services had been 
in much request for * grinds ' and local hunt- meetings. He was 
a contemporary, at the University, of * Parson ' Legard, Lord 
Melgund, and Lord Aberdour, all men for whom no fence was 
too big. Never has there been a better * all-round ' athlete than 
Mr. Richardson, who played cricket for Harrow against Eton at 
Lords in 1864 and 1865, and soon found a place in the Uni- 
versity eleven on going up to Cambridge. He was also a fine 
racquet-player, and won the challenge racquet from Mr. Cecil 
Clay, who made such a good name for himself at Oxford. 
'Pussy,* as Mr. Richardson was nicknamed, also won the 
school prize (Harrow) for fielding, the long jump and hurdle- 
race, and also the fencing-prize, given by the Messrs. Angelo. 

A man of this sort, who combined every essential for a 
finished horseman, who possessed a perfect seat, the best of 
hands, and — rarest gift of all — an old head upon young shoulders, 
naturally enough, did not have to go about begging for mounts. 
One of his earliest was a little chestnut mare named Novice, 
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by Knight of St. George, and that fine sporting yeoman of the 
period, Mr. * Sam' Welfitt (who also hailed from Lincolnshire), 
was not long in finding out Mr. Richardson's merits. Nor was 
it to be wondered at that such an enthusiast in steeplechasing 
as was Captain Machell at the time should have employed the 
' bold Harrow boy * to educate his jumpers and ride the best of 
them. 

Amongst the unplaced division in the Grand National won 
by Disturbance was Reugny, the property of *Joe,' Earl of 
Aylesford, whose horses, like those of some others of the higher 
aristocracy, were * managed ' by Captain Machell. During the 
winter of 1873-74, Disturbance, Reugny, and Defence — the last- 
named quite good enough to win a Grand National on his own 
account — were the * swells' of a select party of jumpers, under 
the charge of Mr. J. M. Richardson, at Limber Magna, in 
Lincolnshire, a quiet spot, into which it was fondly imagined 
that no * tout ' could by any possibility penetrate. 

At the beginning of 1874, and in those days men were wont 
to wager on the Grand National with some vigour, but little 
had been heard of Reugny in the market. Disturbance, as the 
previous year's winner, had, of course, been well taken care of 
by the handicapper, and * Machell's lot ' were not considered 
to threaten any particular danger. 

A hint or two as to the merits of Defence were circulated ; 
but a week or so before the race the substantial way in which 
Reugny was backed opened the eyes of most sportsmen. As 
a matter of fact, there had been a big * school ' at Limber, to 
test the merits of the Grand National candidates, and out of 
this home test Lord Aylesford's horse had come with flying 
colours. Hitherto, his staying four miles and a * bittock,' over 
fences, had been considered doubtful ; but the result of the trial 
had dispelled all fears on this head. There was no mistake as 
to which was * Machell's best ' ; for Reugny not only won the 
gallops-over about five miles of stiff hunting country — but 
showed himself to be vastly superior to both Defence and 
Disturbance. If ever there was a good thing in steeplechasing^ 
here it was. 

Yet * the Captain ' was forestalled ! In the language of 
* Black Tom ' Oliver, this was * worse than the burning of 
Moscow I ' 

There was never a more punctilious, matter-of-fact, business- 
like man than Mr. Maunsell Richardson. After coming in 
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from the * school ' — in which, of course, he rode himself — and 
seeing to the welfare of his horses, he sat down and wrote a 
long letter, describing every incident of the trial. This letter 
was dispatched by the next post, and the joy of Captain 
Machell when he read it at breakfast in that comfortable 
hostelry, * Long's/ next morning, can be more easily imagined 
than described. Soon, however, was rejoicing changed to 
lamentation, when, on sending a substantial commission into 
the market, it transpired that the * cream ' had all gone. Would 
' The Captain ' be content with the * skim milk ' ? 

Who got the * cream ' matters not, at this length of time. 
Suffice it to say that the * suspect ' in the matter was a local 
Lincolnshire magnate who, having a horse in the stable, had 
witnessed the trial, and (it was alleged) *most owdaciously' 
wired the result away. Let a veil be drawn over * The Captain's' 
wrath. For some time threats were of no avail, and it seemed 
likely that Reugny would not face Mr. Tom McGeorge's flag 
at the * stables' for the eventful race. However, diplomacy 
succeeded in the end, a substantial wager being * turned over/ 
to those who possessed a better right to profit by the horse's 
victory, by those who had taken the liberty of 'helping 
themselves/ 

There were twenty- two starters for that Grand National, 
Reugny being a * strong order' at 5 to i, after being 'tipped* 
the night before from the stage of the Amphitheatre, Liverpool, 
by the delineator of the rdU of * Tressilian ' in the burlesque of 
Little Amy Robsart. And not only was the winner foretold, 
but *one for a situation ' as well. The dovvn-on-his-luck * Way- 
land Smith ' was advised to put his * shirt on Reugny for the 
steeplechase, with Captain Thorold*s Merlin for a place.' 

That year there was 'clashing' between the two fixtures at 
Lincoln and Liverpool, and the Grand National was run the day 
after Tomahawk had won the Lincolnshire Handicap and a 
waggon-load of money for Mr. Frederick Swindell. 

Most of the running the first time round was made by 
Ouragan II., who had overpowered his jockey at the start, and 
the pace at which mo.st of the horses charged the first fence 
reminded many of the onlookers of a five-furlongs 'scurry.' 
There were some casualties, but nothing very serious. Last of 
the Lambs blundered early at a fence and fell, bringing Con- 
gress — second to Austerlitz in the Grand National three years 
later — to grief. Soon afterwards Paladin fell, subsequently 
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galloping on riderless. His example was followed by Vintner 
and Lord Colney, Mr. Crawshaw, who was riding the last- 
named, getting his collar-bone broken. 

Ouragan II. was first over Becher's Brook in the initial 
round, being followed by Captain MachelFs trio. Opposite the 
stand Columbine went up to the leader, and Fantome fell at 
the made fence flong since disestablished) before the water- 
jump — the same fence which was fatal to poor George Ede 
four years before. After jumping Becher's Brook for the second 
time, Ouragan was beaten, and Columbine carried on the run- 
ning to Valentine's Brook, where she compounded, Bretby and 
Casse T6te having before this hoisted signals of distress. 

The 'dauntless three* from Limber, meanwhile, had been 
going well and jumping grandly, and it was only on sufferance 
that Merlin, closely followed by Chimney Sweep, led to the 
entrance to the flat-race course. When fairly in the straight 
Merlin was beaten, leaving Chimney Sweep with a momentary 
lead ; but at this point it v\ as quite evident that one of the 
Limber string would win. In fact, the two * white jackets with 
blue caps' of Captain Machell, Disturbance and Defence — the 
last-named ridden by Lord Melgund — with the * yellow, violet 
sleeves ' of Lord Aylesford, were in the front rank. And before 
the penultimate hurdles — these obstacles in the run home have 
long been disestablished — Mr. Richardsor. let out Rcugny, who 
came out full of running, and * flying ' both flights like a swallow^ 
eventually cantered home half-a-dozen lengths in front of Lord 
Marcus Beresford's Chimney Sweep, who was four lengths in 
front of Merlin, who belonged to Captain * Dicky ' Thorold, late 
of the loth Hussars, and was ridden by James Adams, who is 
now living a life of enforced idleness at Epsom through lack of 
employment, although as good a trainer — especially of jumpers 
— as anybody. 

Neither Captain Machell nor Mr. Richardson displayed any 
symptoms of delight as the winning horse returned to the pad- 
dock. And whereas but two years elapsed ere * The Captain ' 
again won the big steeplechase with Regal, the * bold Harrow 
boy* never donned a silk jacket again. Immediately after 
passing the scale he announced his determination to 'quit' 
race-riding, and to that resolution he has steadfastly adhered, 
albeit still * well known ' with the Brocklesbury, a distinguished 
pack, of which he was for some years, during the minority of 
the present Lord Yarborough, the master. 
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ENGLAND'S SPORTING PLAYGROUNDS. 

By Snaffle, 

Author of The Roedeer* &*c, 

WELL-KNOWN Radical once said to me that he 
looked upon the future of Ireland as lying in its 
being the playground of England. 

* There,' he said, * when it becomes impossible 
"here, we shall go to hunt, to shoot, and to fish.* 

I wonder if his ideas would suit the United Irish League, 
which seems inclined, as I write, once more to enter upon the 
suicidal policy of boycotting the chase in the Emerald Isle. I 
wonder, indeed, uhat he would have to say on the matter now, 
for our conversation took place before Mr. Gladstone's con- 
version to Home Rule. There can be no doubt that Ireland, to 
some extent, and the Scottish Highlands much more, are 
sporting playgrounds to the Englishman. But to-day I propose 
to write of our own. These are three : Exmoor, the New 
Forest, and Dartmoor. I have reasons for putting them in this 
order, amongst others that it coincides with that in which non- 
residents spend money there in the pursuit of sport. 

Exmoor stands apart from the other two in various ways ; 
firstly, in that there is now no acre of land there belonging in 
any way to the British people ; secondly, it is almost entirely 
looked to by its visitors from the point of view of the hunting 
facilities it affords them. 

Of Exmoor hunting I may claim to know something, having 
seen three-and-thirty warrantable stags set up or driven to sea, 
two of them after runs which have been handed down to posterity 
as * big things ' — fast, straight-away gallops of over an hour and 
a half. I forget the time and distance of Whyte-Melville's 
celebrated run in Katerfelto, but if he wrote * by the book,' he 
<:ould not have made it compare in pace with the runs of the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, for the Devonshire stag- 
hound of the past was by no means fast. I have been told, 
indeed, that in the days of Sir Thomas Acland, after the deer 
had been unharboured, a string band played selections for one 
hour, after which the pack was unkennelled and laid on, when 
the chase, as a rule, lasted the rest of the day. 
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The following is the description of the hounds from Dn 
Collyns' well-known, but now rare, book on the chase of the wild 
red deer: — 

* A nobler pack of hounds no man ever saw. They had been 
in the county for years, and had been bred with the utmost care 
for the express purpose of stag-hunting. What the exact origin 
of this breed was I am unable to state with accuracy. The 
bloodhound and old southern hound, however, were beyond 
doubt amongst the ancestors of the pack, which, when sold, 
consisted of about thirty couples. In height, the hounds were 
about twenty-six to twenty-eight inches ; colour generally hare- 
pyed, yellow, yellow and white, or badger-pyed, with long ears^ 
deep muzzles, large throats, and deep chests. In tongue they 
were perfect, and when hunting in water, or on half-scent, or 
baying a deer, they might be heard at an immense distance. 
Even when running at spee^l they gave plenty of tongue, and 
their great size enabled them to cross the long heather and 
rough, sedgy pasturage of the forest without effort or difficulty. 
The hills and woods of Devon and Somerset will never 
again ring to the melody of such a pack.' 

There is no doubt of the truth of this last observation ; a 
modern field is not tolerant of such a pack ; indeed, as will 
be seen when I come to speak of the next, they must have 
even then been voted slow. They were sold in 1825 by- 
Mr. Lucas to Mr. Shard to hunt carted deer in Hampshire ; but 
though * Nimrod ' writes approvingly of the turnout, he says^ 
* I should not expect the Hampshire flints agreed with hounds 
of this great size,* an observation which coincides with my own 
pleasant recollections of good gallops after carted deer in the 
same county, with twenty-inch foxhound bitches. At all 
events, Mr. Shard probably soon had enough of them, for we 
read in Count le Coulteux de Canteleu's Venerie Franqaise, that 
they were sold to go to Austria (what a journey in pre-railway- 
days!) in 1827. 

I mentioned the * next pack ' just now, but of that really I 
only know that Sir Arthur Chichester formed it in 1827, and 
hunted with it six seasons. The pack I referred to was that of 
which * Parson Jack ' Russell wrote : — 

* I hunted, as many days in every week as my duties would 
permit, with John Froude, the well-known vicar of Knowlstone, 
with whom I was then on very intimate terms. His hounds 
were something out of the common, bred from the old stag- 
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hounds, light in their colour, and sharp as needles ; plenty of 
tongue, but would drive like furies. I have never seen a better 
or more killing pack in all my long life. He couldn't bear to 
see a hound put his nose to the ground, and " twiddle his tail." 
" Hang the brute ! " he would say to the owner of the hound 
(the pack was trencher-fed), " and get those that can wind their 
game when they are thrown off." * 

I am not quite clear when this pack hunted Ex moor, but I 
think it was about 1850, rather before if anything, as the hounds 
were bought from Mr. Froude by Mr. Radclyffe of Hyde, and he 
hunted roe-deer in Dorsetshire with them for eight oc nine 
seasons, of which the last was, I think, 1857 or '58. 

The hunting of Exmoor was neglected from 1824 to 1855, 
and the deer were hunted by semi-scratch packs, or by harriers 
or carted deerhounds from * up country.' Nevertheless, the 
original of Whyte-Melville's 'Galloping Squire,' whom I am glad 
to say I often see going strong and well to hounds now, though 
he is nearer eighty than seventy, and who knew Exmoor well at 
that period, tells me that he thinks they never had better sport. 

•The deer were fewer, they were little preserved, and 
consequently wilder. There were not enough to pick and choose 
from. If Mr. Theobald, Captain West, Mr. Luxton, or Mr. Carew 
found a stag, they ran him, regardless of the fact that he might 
be, and often was, a light-galloping three or four-year-old. 
Now they will have nothing but a great heavy " royal," and they 
cannot expect such runs.' 

Of modern stag-hunting on Exmoor, it is hardly worth my 
while to write here. Most people know all about it ; if not, 
there are many books on the subject. 

As regards shooting on Exmoor, it is so generally well 
known that there is no free shooting there that I was surprised 
to see a query about it in a recent number of The Field, At the 
same time, small shoots can, or could a few years ago, be rented 
for very small sums (one is described in my book. Gun, Rifle, and 
Hound), but these are not strictly speaking on the Moor. 
There is fishing on the Exe, Barle, and other streams, but I fear 
they must be admitted to be over-fished. 

I repeat, Exmoor is a hunting playground ; there the horn 
is never still. The deer are hunted from the bye-days in late 
July to April ; in the off-time the otter-hounds arc busy. 
Badgers (as well described in Fores' s some years ago) show sport 
to basset- hounds. Foxhounds hunt early and late, the packs being 
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the Stars of the West (now the Exmoor), and the Dulverton. 
Few packs of harriers show finer sport than the * Q. H.' 

My second playground is the New Forest, another wild 
district I know well ; indeed, it is the only country I ever 
hunted in six days in the week. Now, owing to the 
amalgamation of the foxhound packs, this is impossible, at least 
without using the train. The feat is no uncommon one, but 
what perhaps is, is that I did it with only three horses, none of 
which ever missed his day, and always hacked my hunter 
to the meet. This I kept up during an entire * leave* (two 
months and a half in those days) ; and yet few countries are more 
tiring to a horse than the stodgy rides of the Forest in wet 
weather. 

In the New Forest fox-hunting takes precedence of stag- 
hunting (in recent times of course), the Hunt Club dating from 
1790, whilst the deer-hunting was only started, in its present 
form, in the fifties. There are some red deer, and also roe, but 
the fallow is the usual beast of chase. I summed up the sport 
shown by the two packs a good many years ago, as follows : 
* From the riding point of view, the New. Forest sport is as far 
inferior to the moorland runs of the Exmoor Pack, as it is superior 
to those they often have, when the field hardly get off the roads at 
all — in the Dulverton country, for instance.* The great fault of 
the New Forest deerhounds is, or was in my day, their prone- 
ness to change. As deer are very numerous, many fine runs are 
spoilt from this cause. 

It is, however, not only as a hunting playground that the 
New Forest is to be considered. It is, I believe, the only place 
in England where free covert-shooting can be obtained — free, that 
is, to licence-holders, the licence costing twenty pounds. About 
fifty people are licensed to shoot in the forest each year, and the 
Deputy Surveyor considers the licences cheap at the money ; 
indeed, he says that * if an expert at the sport, the sportsman's 
game-book at the season's end will probably record an entry 
well into the second hundred, if not the third ! * The season 
lasts from October ist to February ist. The licencee is only 
allowed to shoot on three days in the week, and may not 
begin before ten a.m. Nor may he shoot deer, black-game, 
or hen pheasants. He thus has exactly forty shooting 
days, supposing him never to be ill or busy, or to 
consider the weather too wet. As a matter of fact, he will 
probably be lucky if he gets twenty-five, so that our authority 
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puts down the probabilities of the bag to a good shot, under- 
standing the business, at ten head a day, including rabbits. 
How often, too, will he find his proposed beat disturbed by hounds,. 
or be unconsciously following one of his fellow-licencees ! Still, 
if I lived in the New Forest, I think I should take out a licence, 
which, by the way, includes the fishing in the forest — not very 
grand, I believe. 

I now come to my last playground, a very neglected one to 
boot — Dartmoor ; yet in many ways it might be one of the 
very best of sporting playgrounds. In the first place, deer are 
not now hunted on Dartmoor — not encouraged there, indeed — the 
place is said not to be suitable to deer-hunting. Yet Mr. W. F. 
Collier, in a paper entitled * Sport on Dartmoor,' read before the 
Devonshire Association at Okehampton, at their annual meeting 
on August 1st, 1895, said: * Within one hundred years from 
this time, the red deer was common in Devonshire, and was 
hunted on Dartmoor. There are fine heads hung in some old 
halls, with a record of where the deer was roused, and where 
he was killed — accounts of a great chase for many miles. The 
wild red deer from Exmoor sometimes come down to Dart- 
moor now, and lately they have bred in our woods again, 
after having been extinct for some years.' Buckland Woods, 
which generally hold red deer now, are probably here referred 
to. During the winter of 1 890-1 there were two stags on 
Dartmoor. The shepherd at Teignhead tells me he frequently 
saw them. Mr. W. Bragg, who hunts a large extent of Dart- 
moor with harriers, tells me his grandfather hunted deer 
regularly. A few years since, as this gentleman was returning 
to kennels, a fine stag jumped across the road just before 
them, when, of course, the hounds went off at score, and ran to 
Buckland, where the Master lost them in the dark. All but 
one returned next day. In my mind there is no doubt that, 
with preservation and turning down a few deer, a sufficient 
herd for sport, equal to that on Exmoor, could be maintained on 
Dartmoor. 

But to return to Mr. Collier. He says : * Fox-hunting on 
Dartmoor is the sport of all others for which Dartmoor is famous. 
No hounds go faster, or so fast, as foxhounds on Dartmoor, 
except, perhaps, staghounds on Exmoor. To see a good run on 
Dartmoor to the finish, both man and horse must be of the very 
best, and there can be no better sport.' 

I do not, of course, entirely endorse the writer's opinion ; as 
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one who has hunted with upwards of eighty different packs, I am 
somewhat shy of assigning the premium for pace. I am more 
inclined to agree with Mr. Collier in this remark : * The pace is 
very great on Dartmoor ; there are no fences to stop hounds, 
and the ground carries a high scent.' 

There are in parts, however, nice clean walls, averaging 
four to five feet, which a bold hunter throws behind him like a 
girl her skipping-rope. Dartmoor is an ideal country to ride a 
thoroughbred, only they get a bit frightened in the soft ground 
sometimes. Still more do I agree with this : * The bogs are to 
be crossed somehow ; and it is this requisite knowledge of the 
moor that unfortunately puts the stranger, however good a 
man he may be, out of it' 

The most noted hunting character on Dartmoor, of a day 
long past, was one Paul Treby, Squire of Godamoor. A friend 
told this worthy, one day, that a gentleman was coming to live 
in the neighbourhood who would be a man after his own heart, 
for he hunted five days a week. 

* What the devil does he do with himself the other day ? * 
asked Paul. 

Dartmoor is hunted by four packs of foxhounds : the Dart- 
moor, Mid Devon, South Devon, and Lamerton, and by about 
as many packs of harriers. The May harrier-hunting week is an 
unsportsmanlike institution. If carted deer were hunted, there 
would be less objection to it. 

Mr. Collier says * there is plenty of shooting on Dartmoor.* 
Perhaps he meant there is plenty of shooting ground. At any 
rate, a payment of half-a-guinea to the Duchy of Cornwall 
makes one free of the moor, which means that the acreage of 
one's shooting is to be expressed by six figures. There is, truth 
to tell, not much to shoot on it ; but an old blackcock, fairly 
brought to hand in such surroundings, is to me worth a hecatomb 
of hand-reared pheasants. There are fairly numerous snipe, 
occasional partridge, duck, teal, woodcock, plover, and rabbits. 
Hares you should spare for the harriers. At times the golden 
plover gives very good sport. 

Lastly, there are plenty of trout in Dartmoor streams and 
rivers. Unfortunately there is also no lack of anglers. The 
mention of water reminds me that Dartmoor is, of course, 
hunted in summer by otter-hounds. 

Now to recapitulate. Of our national sporting playgrounds, 
Exmoor is, to my mind, the best for the hunting -man, the New 
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Forest for the shooting-man who likes an occasional day in the 
saddle, and Dartmoor, perhaps, for the poor man who likes to 
walk with dog and gun, to ride his pony with harriers, or to see 
a fox found, and to whip a mountain stream. Dartmoor, 
moreover, is capable of much improvement. A somewhat 
increased licence, with the resulting fund expended in keepers* 
wages, would wonderfully improve the shooting. Vulpicide is 
by no means unknown there ; a better tone amongst some 
farmers (many are sterling gold) would improve the fox-hunting. 
If stag-hunting do not revive again I shall be very greatly 
surprised. Given these, Dartmoor may yet beat Exmoor. 

As for climate, it must be admitted the New Forest is too 
relaxing for many ; Exmoor is bracing ; Dartmoor, too, if one 
gets high enough up. 

One word more. Some years ago the War Office tried to 
lay their hands on the forest The public protested, and 
successfully. Now Lord Roberts has announced his intention 
of attempting to acquire Dartmoor for artillery practice. I 
hope the public will once more come to the rescue of one of 
England's sporting playgrounds. 




SUCH A CLEVER LITTLE WOMAN. 
By Finch Mason. 

\0 an outsider, it was puzzling at first to understand 
how it was that such a pretty and engaging little 
woman as Mrs. Willy Wagtail should not have been 
more popular than apparently was the case with her 
immediate neighbours in that particular comer of Buttercupshire 
in which she dwelt. 

Had the question been put direct to any one of them, the 
chances are that the reply would have been as in the case of the 
celebrated Doctor Fell of immortal memory, that * they couldn't 
telL' The reason, however — loth though they would have been 
to admit it — was not really very difficult to seek. 
They were one and ah afraid of her. 

She was too much given, in fact, to making a business of 
pleasure. 

For example, when that now firmly rooted institution, the 
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Avondale Archery Club, was first started, the object of the 
promoters was not to make it a serious affair like that of the 
Toxophilite Society, in the Regent's Park, where straight 
shooting at the target is the one and only object ; but more 
as an excuse for a social gathering of the clans once a week or 
so for practice, three or four grand meetings, with the usual 
prizes, at stated intervals during the summer months, and — best 
of all — a ball at the town hall at St. Aubyns during the winter,, 
to wind up with. 

Little Mrs. Wagtail, however, who as usual entered in the 
spirit of the thing con amore — she constituted herself, by the 
way, honorary secretary of the Club the moment she heard of 
the likelihood gf its existence — entirely failed to see things in 
this light. There were prizes to be won, very nice prizes too, 
as nobody knew better than herself, seeing that she had the 
ordering of them, and these she intended to win — a good many 
of them at all events. With this view, not only did she attend all 
the meeting for practice as regularly as clockwork — there was a 
prize to be won for the largest score made at these during the 
season — but on her own private ground at Hawksnest (the 
ancestral hall of the Wagtails for upwards of a quarter of a 
century), she might be seen at all hours of the day, no matter 
what the temperature, shooting away at the target as if her very 
life depended upon it, the unhappy Willy, groaning under the 
yoke, picking up her arrows for her. 

Oh, the envious eyes ! the muttered * Isn't it too bad } ' 
* That horrid Mrs. Wagtail ! ' &c., which pursued the un- 
conscious Mrs. Willy, as accompanied by her long-suffering 
husband, hat in hand, she marched proudly up to the marquee, 
time after time, to receive the prize for the largest score at sixty 
or fifty yards, as the case might be — perhaps both — or the best 
gold, or the most reds, or General Giddygoat's prize for 
married ladies under thirty, or what not, at the hands of the 
Lady Patroness. 

True, she, herself, on these occasions, invariably gave what 
was probably the most costly prize of the day, for greedy in a 
way though she undoubtedly was, the little. lady was generosity 
itself when she thought the occasion warranted it- 

But that wasn't the same thing. 

The fair Archers were naturally anxious to win in their turn, 
and with Mrs. Wagtail farming — yes, FARMING— all the prizes 
in the nasty, horrid way she did, that turn was never likely to 
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come ; in fact, they one and all felt it was pure waste of time to 
attempt to compete with such a professional in petticoats. 

All this of course came round in due time to Mrs. Willy's 
pretty ears, and for once in a way she was fairly puzzled how to 
act — so puzzled indeed, that she actually so far forgot herself as 
to ask her husband's advice upon the matter. 

* What would you do, Willy, under the circumstances if you 
were me ? ' she inquired. 

That easy-going gentleman was so taken aback for the 
moment, that he could only remove his cigar from his mouth 
and smile feebly at his wife.' 

* Come, don't be a donkey, Willy,* went on that energetic 
lady ; ' you must have heard perfectly well what I said. I will 
repeat it if you like : What — would — you — do— under — the — 
circumstances — if — you — were — ME? Give me your candid 
opinion, there's a good boy, and if I think it's worth having, you 
shall have a bottle of champagne for luncheon, as a reward 
for overtaxing your poor hard-worked brain on such a hot day.' 

* Circumstances ! What would I do under the circumstances 
if you were me — no, dash it all, that won't do ! I mean, I were 
you ? ' repeated poor Willy. * 'Pon my soul, I hardly know ; 
unless you kid 'em a bit, and miss the target purposely a few 
times, or chuck up archery altogether, I don't see what you can 
do.' 

' Well, but I like archery,' urged his wife ; and surely if I 
shoot better than the rest, that is not my fault. Think again, 
Willy, or you won't get that bottle of champagne I mentioned 
just now.' 

Thus stimulated, Willy, having re-lit his cigar, which had 
gone out meanwhile, once more put on his * considering cap,' as 
he termed it, and this time to some purpose. 

' By Jove, old girl!' he exclaimed, jumping suddenly up from 
his chair, * I've hit it off at last ! What do you think of this 
plan } Shoot away like blazes, same as usual, only more so ; 
win all their beastly prizes — also same as usual, only more 
so — and then ' 

' And then,' repeated Mrs. Willy, trembling with anxiety. 

' Give 'em all back again to the runners-up !' 

'We'll suppose, for instance,' said Willy, *you win the prize 

for best gold, as you invariably do, beating Dora Capel by — 

say — a quarter of an inch. Very good ; let Dora take the 

prize, and you take the credit. The others, such as the largest 

VOL. XXI. C 
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score— most reds or blues or whites, as the case may be — the 
same way. I think it's a splendid idea ; what say you ? * 

* Why, that it's lovely — quite too lovely ! ' exclaimed his 
wife, flushing up with pleasure as she spoke. 

* Thafs all right,' said Willy, much relieved. And the 
luncheon-gong sounding at the moment most opportunely, he 
marched his better half off without more ado, not forgetting ta 
remind her en route of * that bottle of champagne.* 

Alas! it grieves us to state that, though sounding very 
nice theoretically, this philanthropic notion of Mr. and Mrs. 
Willy Wagtail's, when carried out in its entirety, at the very- 
next grand meeting of the Avondale Archery Club, so far from 
being the social success its originator had hoped and expected 
would be the case, turned out a failure of the direst description. 

To begin with, little Mrs. Wagtail, better turned out, if 
anything, than usual, and on the very be?t of terms with herself^ 
quite surpassed herself in the shooting line. In tip-top 
form, she, to quote her admiring husband, * chopped her field 
at the start, and never being headed, won — hands down — in the 
commonest of canters,' which meant, in plain English, that 
Mrs. Willy, with the exception of the one for the strangers, and 
that presented by herself, swept the board of every one of the 
prizes for ladies that she was eligible for. 

This of itself was aggravating enough in all conscience, but 
when on the top of it, it was given out at the close of the pro- 
ceedings by the Lady Patroness that Mrs. Wagtail having 
carried off so many valuable prizes on previous occasions — 
quite out of proportion in number to those won by her friends 
— and not feeling justified under the circumstances in accepting 
any more, at all events, just yet awhile, had most generously 
requested that those she had won on the present occasion should 
be handed to the lady who came next in order of merit to 
herself, the indignation of her fair rivals in the Club knew no 
bounds. 

Old General Giddygoat, who was invariably appealed to in 
the case of any dispute, and whose decision was always regarded 
as final, failed signally on this occasion in his praiseworthy 
attempt to cast oil on the troubled waters, and candidly 
admitted that never — no never — since that time in the Mutiny 
when he was collared, begad ! by some of that rascal of a Nana 
Sahib's coffee-coloured ragamuffins, and fully expected to be 
shot every minute — had he passed such a bad quarter of an hour 
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as on this occasion, begad ! The end of it all was, that after a 
somewhat heated discussion in the marquee, the Lady Patroness 
had no alternative left but to make another polite little speech, 
to the effect that, whilst thoroughly appreciating Mrs. Wagtail's 
most unselfish and generous offer, her fellow-members of the 
Club could not for one moment think of allowing themselves to 
deprive her of the spoils of her well-earned and meritorious 
victory. 

There was nothing more to be done now but for the 
assembled company to order their respective carriages and make 
the best of their way home, which they accordingly did, all more 
or less in a bad temper. 

As for Mrs. Wagtail, she held up bravely under her disap- 
pointment until half-way home, when she fairly broke down. 
Then came Willy *s turn to suffer. 

* It was all your f-f-fault, you sto-o-o-pid man !* she sobbed. 

* // always is ! ' growled poor Willy as he lit a cigar. 
People now began to wonder what tactics Mrs. Wagtail 

would adopt at the Club's next, and final meeting of the 
season, due to take place towards the latter end of August, 
three weeks hence. Those who knew her best gave it as their 
opinion that the indomitable little lady this time would make no 
concessions whatever, but just go for the gloves on her own 
account for all she was worth. And it is not at all unlikely 
that they would have been right, but for circumstances over 
which she had no control intervening. As it was, they were 
wrong, for when punctually at three o'clock, as usual, on the 
occasion in question, a general move was made for the targets, 
to the astonishment of everybody, no Mrs. Wagtail was to be seen. 

* What could be the cause ? ' 

* The murder was out,' to quote General Giddygoat, when a 
full hour after the shooting had commenced, the smart Wagtail 
equipage drove on to the ground, and its fair occupant having 
alighted, and accompanied by the devoted Willy carrying a 
vinaigrette and a shawl, in lieu of the accustomed archery 
paraphernalia, was seen to wend her way slowly, leaning heavily 
on her husband's arm the while, to a seat under the trees, there 
to join the select band of matrons already assembled under their 
shade, who, like herself, were forbidden, for little domestic 
reasons of their own, to take an active part in the day's 
proceedings. 

So much for Archery. 
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As we have hinted, Mrs. Willy was a very masterful little 
person, and always liked to ' boss the show/ whenever possible. 
Needless to observe, therefore, that in her own establishment 
she ruled supreme, as any one connected with it, inside or out, 
found to their cost — not to say sorrow. 

Duncan McTavish, her highly respectable Scotch gardener, 
would describe, with tears in his eyes, how the mistress counted 
each individual peach on the walls every day. The butler, too, 
talked of leaving, because he could not get the glass of port- 
wine at eleven o'clock every morning he had always been 
accustomed to ; whilst there was quite a scene one morning 
between Mrs. Crummy, the cook, and Bloxam,the butcher, on the 
subject of Christmas-boxes : the angry lady in question 
declaring the douceur proferred her by the former was so totally 
inadequate as to be * nothin* short of hinsult.* 

* 'Ow can you talk like that,' retorted the injured Bloxam, 
' when hevery joint I brings into the place is put into the scales 
for all the world like a bloomin jockey ? ' 

When Willy added a new wing to the house, the clerk of the 
works declared it was all he could do to prevent the typical 
British workmen under him from striking en masse. To sit 
down for ten minutes' quiet enjoyment with a pipe was quite 
out of the question. Mrs. Wagtail was down upon 'em before 
they could fill, much less light, one. 

* Blessed if I don't believe she's got eyes in the back of 'er 
'ead,' said he. 

Amicably though they jogged along together, in double 
harness, two people more utterly different to one another in both 
habit and temperament than Mr. and Mrs. Willy Wagtail can 
hardly be imagined. 

The lady, as we have, we think, shown, was ' Business ' per- 
sonified, from the crown of her curly head to the heels of her re- 
markably neat boots. Her easy-going, good-natured husband 
on the contrary, was indolence itself, taking, apparently, very 
little real interest in anything that went around him, and only 
too happy to hand over the reins of management to his energetic 
partner. 

If he may be said to have had an occupation apart from 
eating, drinking, and smoking, it was backing horses, an 
amusement which — being too lazy to attend the different race- 
meetings in person — he carried on daily by wire, in the most 
systematic manner, with more or less loss to himself. 
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At first, Mrs. Willy, who in her capacity of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, had included her husband's betting book amongst 
the household expenses to be settled at the end of each week, 
only too pleased at seeing him amuse himself in his own 
fashion, said nothing, but paid up and looked pleasant as the 
saying is. 

As time went on however, and with it no improvement in 
Willy's luck, which if anything got worse and worse, she began 
to realise the fact that one may have too much of a good 
thing, and accordingly set her wits to work to consider what was 
best to be done to put a stop to this perpetual drain on the 
family cheque-book, without damage to her Willy's feelings. 

And then, all in a second, an idea flashed across her busy 
brain — an idea so adaptable seemingly in every way — that in 
the exuberance of her spirits, she astonished the unconscious 
Willy by giving him what she knew his soul delighted in, viz., 
a bottle of champagne for luncheon, on the strength of it. Yes 1 
In future, She, would be Willy's S.P. bookie ; his telegrams 
and letters instead of reaching his London commissioner, would 
find their way into HER pocket. 

It was such a safe game to play too, for, being a late bird 
in the morning, the post-bag, of which his wife kept the key, with 
carte blanche to annex and read its contents, so far as he and she 
were concerned, was unlocked by her long before the unsus- 
pecting Willy was up. 

Altogether it was a lovely arrangement, and for a lime 
worked splendidly. When Willy's account at the end of the 
week chanced to come out the right side of the hedge, he got 
full credit for it. When, as was far more often the case, it was 
the other way about, why so much the better for both of them. 
Though of course he was not to know that. 

Now, if there was one particular description of bet that Mr. 
William Wagtail had a partiality for more than another, it 
was what is known as a 'double.' For years he had been 
doing his best to ' land,' as he termed it, such a one, and had 
even aspired to higher honours still, in the shape of treble and 
quadruple events, but all to no purpose as yet. 

.Still, he never lost heart of grace, as the saying is, and not one 
of the big races of the year was allowed to pass, without Willy 
having a shy at the long odds. Accordingly one fine morning 
in March, Mrs. Willy was not surprised when her husband, 
evidently on the best of terms with himself, came chuckling into 
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the morning room, flourishing a letter, with a request that she 
would put a twopenny-halfpenny stamp on the same, as it was 
for foreign parts. 

* Another of those favourite doubles of yours, of course,' 
observed his wife, as the familiar superscription, 'Messrs. 
Topping and Spindler, Flushing, Holland,' caught her eye. 

* You've guessed it in once, old girl,' replied Willy, with 
another chuckle, * and as you are so clever, I'll tell you what it 
is: General Peace for the Lincoln, and Manifesto for the Grand 
National. One stands at ten and the other at twenty, so at that 
rate, they ought to lay me 200 to i : two thousand to ten 
pounds.' 

' Very well,' said Mrs. Willy, indifferently. * Leave the letter 
and I'll write out a cheque for enclosure later on.' 

* I suppose,' she added, looking up in her husband*s face, 
with one of those captivating smiles he found so irresistible, 
* that if the good thing should by any chance come off, you 
won't forget poor little me ? ' 

* My dear child, is it likely ? ' exclaimed the enraptured 
husband, folding his pretty wife in a fond embrace as he spoke. 
' Only give it a name, and there's nothing I won't erive you. 
If it comes to that,* he added, * you're welcome to the lot, as 
you ought to know by this time.' 

' No, I'm not quite so greedy as that,' laughed his wife, * and 
as for my present, why, it will be time enough to talk about 
that when the horses win, in which case, I prefer to leave it to 
you, sir, as the cabmen always say. Meanwhile, leave me now, 
there's a good boy, for I'm dreadfully busy.' And taking the 
hint, Willy marched off, discharging himself of chuckles as he 
went, in the full conviction that he had done an excellent 
morning's work, as indeed he had, as things turned out. 

His wife felt horribly guilty when a few days later Willy 
asked her whether Topping & Spindler had replied yet. When, 
as all the world — at all events, the sporting world — knows, 
General Peace, the horse selected by her husband for the first 
portion of his double event had won — a fact of which that 
gentleman was made aware of by telegram, you may be sure — 
Mrs. Wagtail felt herself rather in a fix. Supposing, as was not 
at all unlikely now, that Willy, at last, with the aid of 
Manifesto, succeeded in bringing off the long deferred double 
event, he would be sure to want a big cheque drawn, if only to 
pay for the diamonds and other trifles he had promised her. 
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and this just now, for many reasons, would be excessively 
awkward. 

There was only one way out of it that she could see, and 
that was to back Manifesto on her own account. 

* Do you really think Manifesto will win, Willy ? ' she 
inquired of her husband. 

* Manifesto has arrived at Aintree fit and well, and is greatly 
fancied by his connections, who openly declare their belief that 
in spite of his heavy impost, the old horse will as nearly as 
possible win the Grand National,' read out Willy from his 
Sportsman^ by way of reply. 

* Willy' (after a pause), *what would you get about Manifesto 
at the present moment ? ' 

' Why, do you want to back him ? * 

* Well— ye-es— I thought of it' 

'It is quoted here at 100 to 8. What do you say to a 
lOCXD to 80 between the pair of us ? ' 

* I don't mind.' 

*By Jove,' exclaimed Willy, jumping up, * you are a sporting 
character, and no mistake. Out with a telegraph form and 
we'll send it to Flutter at the Victoria club this instant ; he's 
always there about this time, I know. And whilst we are about 
it,' he added, ' why not have a bit on for a place ? We ought 
to get three to one. What say you, little woman, are you game 
for another hundred between us ? ' 

* Of course I am,' replied Mrs. Willy, with enthusiasm, now 
thoroughly bitten. 

Accordingly the telegram was written and dispatched by a 
groom on horseback, without a moment's loss of time, with the 
result that a reply was received just as the sporting pair were 
sitting down to dinner, to the effect that the sender had accepted 
on their behalf, looo to 80 Manifesto to win, and 300 to 100 
for a place for the Grand National. 

' Here's Manifesto's very good health,' exclaimed Willy, 
draining a goblet of champagne to the dregs as he spoke. 

* Manifesto's very good health,' echoed his wife from her end 
of the table, doing the same. 

• • 4 « « 

Mr. Wagtail flatly declined to tell his wife what he gave for 
the superb diamond necklace which arrived one night at their 
hotel in London, whither they had repaired for what Willy 
termed a lark, after Manifesto's Grand National victory. 
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She looked rather — well, suppose we say * serious/ when 
some six months later a bill for the same to the tune of nearly 
four thousand pounds, emanating from the firm of Sparkle & 
Co., the well-kn,own jewellers in New Bond Street, ariived 
through the post. 

* It was very good of you,' she said, with something very like 
a tear in her eyes, as she kissed her husband, * but, oh, Willy, 
what an old Simple Simon you are!* 




FOX-HUNTING IN THE BLUE RIDGE. 

By M. N. Barry. 

>E all know what hunting in the shires means: the 
beautiful grass lands, the well-turned-out pack and 
hunt servants, the large fields, the pick of horse- 
flesh in tip-top condition, the scarlet coats, all contri- 
bute to make it the dream of hunting men, but few of us know 
anything of hunting beyond this, and to those who have ridden 
only in a rolling country, with clean fences and small strips of 
woodland, it will probably be interesting to know how fox- 
hunting is conducted in the mountainous district of Virginia. 

At the foot of the Blue Ridge Mountains (which are aptly 
named, for whether seen from afar or near by they are always of 
a wonderful, mysterious blue) cluster the rough foot-hills and 
the pleasant valleys where the red fox has his haunts ; and so 
wide is his range, so vast is the cover, and so rugged those 
mountain slopes that, to the stranger, he seems safe from the 
most fleet of hounds. But a week's hunting in those regions 
taught us many things — how crafty is the wild fox, how 
sagacious the hound, how cat-like a hunter may be, and what 
true sportsmen are the Virginian farmers. 

We hunted early and late, day in, day out. Starting when 
the moonlight made our shadows black toward the east, from 
the top of some distant mountain we could see the dawn 
break over the world, while the pale moon dropped behind 
the sheltering Peak. 

And foxes — the woods were alive with them ! Not the 
hunted creature of civilised preserves, but wild, crafty animals 
that seemed to enjoy the game. 
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For an hour one morning we stood on a hHl-slope and 
listened while hounds drew a piece of woodland, following (they 
could always trail) over log and stone, through thick leaves and 
brush, down torn gullies, and up fallen tree-trunks, a twisting, 
criss-crass puzzling maze. Finally they came away with full- 
throated baying, and then we realised wherein had lain the 
trouble, for down the fence stole one red-coated object, while 
another led the pack a lively chase to a mountain miles away. 
A glorious gallop, till, at last, in dry fields of broom-sedge, the 
mid-day sun wiped out the scent. 

It was on our last hunting day, however, that the best sport 
was had. Four packs met on the mountains, and started as 
many foxes. We left the village between three and four a.m., 
and rode many miles before the dawn broke ; then, as the first 
white streak spread to the zenith, a babel of tongues ahead told 
that hounds were on a hot scent on Round Mountain. And 
then we galloped ; through belts of virgin forest, down rugged 
wood-roads, across stony mountain streams, through ways and 
by-ways, over fields and clearings, until a check gave time for 
breathing, and we found ourselves with no familiar landmarks 
near. 

It is one thing to trail a fox over moist pastures, but quite 
another to follow through dry leaves and dusty broom-grass ; 
but those hounds were as relentless as fate and as sure. Foot 
by foot they picked out the line Reynard had taken, and when 
our dripping horses had regained their wind, our hearts were 
again gladdened by the long note that proves the sure scent 
and the sudden blending of thirty tongues in full exultant cry. 

Down a long hill we went, through a strip of pines and 
then on, on in hot pursuit. The scent was blazing, the pace 
terrific, but the well-bred horse loves the excitement as well as 
the bold-hearted rider, and that gallop was one worth living 
for ; although to look back upon it in cold blood may take one's 
nerve. For it was a country such as those who have 
hunted only in grass lands cannot imagine; rough hill- 
sides torn by mountain torrents on the slopes of which 
loose boulders lay thick as leaves in autumn ; deep gullies, 
streams, and marshes, fences covered with vine and brier, 
belts of woodland with thick underbrush ; until at last lay 
before us an open country with green meadows and gently 
rolling hills whereon hundreds of cattle pastured. Across this 
valley (part of a four-thousand-acre farm), we rode at a long 
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swinging gait ; big clean fences and meandering streams we 
crossed and flung behind us, seeing only the sterns of the flying 
pack, hearing but the thud of hoof-beats on the springy sod 
and the music ahead, and feeling the rush of the crisp air, the 
wild exultation of overhauling our quarry. He reached the 
sheltering rugged hills, but too hard pressed to avail himself 
of his cunning wood-craft, and then a rough bit of galloping 
brought us to the crest of a hill so steep it seemed impossible 
for any creature less nimble than a gazelle to descend. 

It separated us from a weed-grown meadow, and there we 
could see the scurrying fox. Around the base of the hill ran 
one of those snake-fences so appalling to the novice, but 
between this obstacle and us was a steep descent of fully a 
hundred feet. There was, however, no time for pause, hounds 
had topped the hill and were streaming down its side, and after 
them went our clever horses. With cat-like bounds, slipping, 
twisting, catching themselves ; now dodging around an out- 
jutting rocik, again sending a volley of gravel in a land-slide 
below, they quickly reached the bottom, and leaped the low rail 
fence into a space of long rag-weed. 

Mr. Whyte-Melville advised that at certain times one leave 
all responsibility to one's mount and sit still without moving an 
eyelash ; if ever you be called upon to make such a descent, 
follow his advice, particularly if your hunter be Virginia-bred ; 
for he is then sure-footed as an antelope and his instinct 
quicker than your intelligence. 

I thought my troubles now over, but worse lay before me. 
Two lengths beyond the fences, the horse on my off-side, by a 
quick turn, descended a cattle- path into a stream which the 
long weeds had hidden from view and, too late, I saw before 
me a bank with a sheer drop of ten feet or more. 

It was useless to attempt to stop, so I followed the advice 
above quoted, and moved not so much as an eyelash — though 
it seemed like dropping from a balloon as we leaped into space 
and — thanks to the thoroughbred shoulders of my mare — landed 
without so much as a stumble on the grassy batik below. 

Do you know the wild intoxication of delight at a kill in 
the open after a glorious run that has thinned a field of twenty 
to four? If so, your sympathy will comprehend it all, and, if 
not, words are all too weak to describe it. 

Later in the day, on a near-by mountain, hounds started 
a second fox ; and we again tested the endurance of our 
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'game good steeds/ by another gallop over rough, perilous 
country. 

An old * fox-hunter' had remarked to me after the first * race/ 
as they call a burst across country, * You can kill a horse 
mighty quick in these mountains.' But with the arrogance of 
Ignorance and success, I felt myself quite capable of leading 
a hard-riding few, taking a line after the pack. 

Ah, woeful mistake ; Mr. Eastham had warned us to stay 
with him, as the fox would eventually return ; and he is a 
fox-hunter of long and wide experience, having followed hounds 
from his earliest boyhood, and he was one of Moseby's best men 
during the Civil War. 

Up and down hill we went until we reached the river, and 
here we found that hounds may go where even Virginia hunters 
cannot follow, for rocky cliffs divided us from the farther shore 
and by the time the music had died in the distance, we realised 
that we A\ere lost, miles from our destination, in a strange 
country, and hemmed in by rugged mountains. 

To be frank, not one of us cared (except for the disgust we 
felt at our stupidity), for the sun, the Blue Ridge, and a good 
bump of locality would enable us to reach the stable before 
dark. But it was, nevertheless, a helpless feeling, for though 
we shouted separately and all together, our voices carried 
but a short distance, and were answered by no returning call. 

One of the most unique things about the people of these 
parts is the marvellous carrying power of their voices, which 
they raise to conduct a conversation from mountain to mountain' 
On seeing a man so far away that he appears but a small 
speck in the landscape, they shout a question, and faintly, 
often unintelligible to us, comes the answer. The largest 
megaphone would not carry where their voices, unaided, 
penetrate. Perhaps it is caused by the clear mountain air ; 
possibly it is an inherited trait, for since nature ordains that 
the unused muscles finally perish, so does she also provide 
that the cultivation through generations of a particular organ 
increases its use. 

Some miles of wandering brought us suddenly upon a party 
of belated roadsters, elderly men mostly, several with white 
beards, for the true Virginia farmer loves the hunt, and from 
the time that his English ancestors settled in this country, has 
been a keen sportsman. As little boys, mounted on aged 
brood-mares, they watch hounds work, and by dashes and cuts 
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often manage to see much of the sport ; when they attain young- 
manhood, they ride stout horses that can go day after day 
over those rough hills, and as old men — until decrepit — they 
still take such an interest in the sport that whole days are 
spent in the saddle. A wonderful amount of wood-lore is thus 
acquired, and a stranger is constantly astonished at the way 
in which they find each other or come up with hounds in the 
most lonely places. We never understood how it was done, 
but after the field had become separated miles and miles from 
home, they seemed by an unerring instinct to be drawn together 
again. 

Still, what probably most impresses the outsider, is the 
manner in which their horses are schooled to jump. They will 
ride quickly to a double snake fence (a kind peculiar to those 
regions), throw off a few rails, and then, standing close to the 
fence, the horse will rear himself almost perpendicularly in the 
air, and by a clever twist of the hind legs, land safely on the far 
side of fences that, to such inexperienced eyes as ours, looked 
impossibly high to be jumped from a standstill. 

The old fox-hunters we met seemed no whit disturbed ; 
they rode to the highest hill-top, and, dismounting, gave three 
peculiar calliope-like calls and waited. This was repealed from 
time to time until, from afar, considerably over a mile distant, 
came an answering shout. 

Thus by twos and threes the crowd assembled — one party 
to tell of the ' dogs * that had gone to Round Mountain when 
the pack split, having * treed a fox in his hole,' and others to 
relate similar interesting experiences of the day. We ate our 
sandwiches, and finally started for our ten-mile ride to the 
village, which we reached at 4.20, having been over twelve hours 
in the saddle. 

After dark the rest of * the crowd ' returned, and with them 
the one exultant member of our own party who had wisely 
picked * a good 'un to follow ' in a bold-hearted, hard-riding 
country lad, and could thus boast to us of the miles covered 
and the fences crossed in that long gallop. 

Unswervingly those good hounds had followed the game fox 
for over twenty miles, gaining step by step until they had worn 
him down, and then, when right upon him, a friendly earth 
swallowed him from his disappointed, hungry pursuers. Per- 
haps it was just as well, for he had made a good run for his life. 

We had two brushes and (what had never before been seen 
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by the oldest fox-hunter of those parts) a white pad to show for 
our week's hunting. 

That, however, was not considered very good ; the previous 
season the pack had killed more than thirty foxes, and this, 
when one considers the vast cover, the cliff, and burrow, is a 
marvellous record. They have noses to pick out the coldest 
trail, and can scent in dust or snow, and for speed — ^well, I 
found my thoroughbred none too good! 

They have been carefully bred for generations. Mr. 
Eastham's father was a noted fox-hunter and his father's 
father: how long before that time the progenitors of the 
present pack were in the family it is impossible to say — 
perhaps they are of some noted English strain. But, whatever 
their beginning, no better fox-hounds to-day exist in America. 

We have said much of these hounds, and they are deserving 
of all praise, but the stout hunter should also have his due. 
From his earliest days he is the friend and companion of his 
master, and an understanding exists between them rarely seen 
elsewhere. An old mare was out with us one day whose grand- 
son was also in the field, and she had for fourteen years been 
following hounds o'er hill and dale. Corn-fed alone, and work- 
ing for her living all summer and during off-days during the 
hunting season, she was yet clean and sound, as keen after 
hounds as the most mettlesome youngster, but withal quiet 
and steady. We went nearly fifty miles on this occasion and 
she was fresh at the end of the day. 

Of course, one does not find all virtues combined in one 
class of horse-flesh, and I doubt if these horses could stay in a 
continued gallop if the pace were hot, but for hardihood, sense, 
good temper, and endurance, they are not surpassed by any of 
their kind. 

So much for the animals of these parts. The people are 
kindly, intelligent, hospitable. Having lived on the land from 
generation to generation, the love of sport is bred in the bone ; 
it is breathed in with each breath of air from the mountains, and 
is a part of their daily life. 

As we passed houses, women came to the doors to call an 
inquiry as to the day's luck, men left their work to run to a hill- 
top from which hounds could be seen working, and on the 
homeward road our host blew his horn in passing each lonely 
school-house, when the scholars would be promptly liberated, 
and children and teacher rush to the door to watch us pass. 
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In the saddle were old men and children. One tot of about 
eight years played truant on seeing the fox, hard pressed by 
hounds, pass near the window, and, though he knew a whipping 
would be the result of his actions, saddled an old grey mare, 
and spent the day with the fox -hunters. 

We were waked each morning by a blast of the horn, which 
had an exceptionally weird effect in the still night air. These 
horns are not the brass instruments in leather cases which we 
are wont to associate with the M.F.H., but the real thing, an 
unusually long and fine specimen from the head of some 
slaughtered beef, dressed down with great care, and sometimes 
ornamented with crude designs. One showed a spirited chase, 
the fox, with really fine action, near the small end ; in the 
middle a pack of hounds, each with the name — * Thisbe,* 
* Crowder,' * Lill,' &c. — written above, while a horseman jumping 
a fence finished the picture. On the inside was a band of red, 
stained with the juice of the pokeberry, so plentiful in the 
vicinity. 

All good things, alas ! come to an end, and with regret we 
saw the sun set on the last day of our week spent in those 
regions in that * best of sports, the fox-hunt* 

It was an experience we richly valued, for nowhere else in 
America to-day is the chase (as it is here still called) so integral 
a part of the people's life, and a quarter of a century from now 
it will, doubtless, be a thing of the past, for wire is insidiously 
making its way into even the remote districts, and the advent of 
steel fencing rings the death-knell of fox-hunting. 

We felt in that quiet, beautiful, rugged country, with its 
kindly people, untainted by the fierce march of progress, as if 
we had stepped back a hundred years, for, as the colonials 
hunted the wild red fox, so is he to-day hunted by their 
descendants, whose love of hounds and horses is more real than 
in the keenest sportsman, who rides across country six days in 
the week after smart packs, turns out in scarlet, and pays 
thousands for his hunters. 
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ANIMATE FIREWORKS. 
By Clifford Cordley. 

jRE you fond of fireworks ? Should you care to take 
part in a grand pyrotechnic display and discharge of 
explosives ? If so, come down here not later than 
Saturday next, bringing guns. We touch off on the 
Monday following.' 

Thus wrote Sylvanus Shotover, from Puddlestone Court 
Coneyshire, to his friend Sam Scrivener, merchant, London,, 
some time towards the end of December. 

This was Shotover's pleasant way of indicating that he was 
about to have a big shoot. As for the recipient of the invitation 
(accepted), just a few words will suffice to sum him up, sportingly 
regarded. 

Sam Scrivener had been more or less familiar with firearms 
from his boyhood. He had killed blackbirds and starlings, 
moorhens and plovers, and even rabbits, with the kind of shot- 
gun that was in general use when the breech-loader had not 
altogether superseded the muzzle-loader. He could hit a large 
target (occasionally) at a very reasonable distance, with a pistol. 

Having served in the Volunteers and shot his class, he was, 
or had been, a fair marksman with a rifle. But he was neither 
familiar with modern game-shooting (or ancient either, for the 
matter of that) nor with modern sporting weapons. 

His state of mind will best be indicated by a conversation 
which he had with his host, after his arrival at Puddlestone. 

The two, with several other men, including the Admiral, the 
K.C., and a hunter of big game, were in the billiard-room, after 
dinner. Shotover said to Scrivener : 

* Brought a pair of good, straight-shooting guns, Sam, old 
chap ? ' 

* Pair! Why pair? I've bought a new gun— a very nice 
article, I assure you — the best that money can buy : hammerless, 
single-trigger, ejector, and all that, you know. But I didn't get 
two ; I expect that a single gun (I mean a single, double-barrelled 
gun) is as much as I shall be able to manage at once. Tm 
rather out of practice, you see.' 

* Just so,' replied the host ; ' you'll be all right for a portion 
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of the firework display ; but when it comes to driving and covert- 
work, I fear you'll be a bit out of it' 

* Covert-work/ repeated Scrivener — * the battue ? ' 

'Well, some people call it that/ answered Shotover, * but it 
isn't a word I use/ 

* Oh, Sylvanus, excuse me, Tm dead off ; I don't profess to 
be much of a sportsman, though keen enough, but, really, I bar 
the battue and butchering business/ 

* Do you, old chap? Are you sure you quite understand 
what youVe talking about ? These fellows are all cocking their 
ears. Do please favour us with your notion of ** up-to-date " 
covert-shooting — pheasant-slaying — "butchering," I think you 
said ? — the battue' 

* Well, you see,' began Scrivener, * I've heard all about it at 
my club (the Humauitarian — philanthropists, preachers, suburban 
vestrymen, returned and retired missionaries, well-to-do chiro- 
podists, and other most excellent men), and I've read about it in 
certain highly respectable newspapers, both metropolitan and 
provincial, and so far as mere theory goes, I'm quite up in the 
question.* 

(* Fanciful, feeble, foolish Faddists/ murmured the K.C.) 
*I beg your pardon? I failed to catch your remark,' said 
Scrivener, who then continued : * You buy a lot of pheasant 
eggs and hatch them under fowls, and you also purchase a lot of 
young pheasants and rear them ; then your men feed the lot on 
maize until they're as fat as butter, and when they are grown up, 
quite tame, and ready and in season, you proceed to organize 
your battue. That's about all, isn't it } ' 

* Oh, no ; you haven't completed your pretty little sketch. 
Allow me to fill in the picture,' said the hunter of big games 
'When the great day of slaughter has arrived, the head -keeper, 
having marshalled his guns, placing them in a serried ring, and 
pretty close to the game, throws down some corn, whistles his 
pets, and then the sportsmen proceed to shoot them in bunches 
on the ground. That's the style of thing, Mr. Scrivener ? ' 

* Yes, exactly ; it's like shooting barndoor fowls, only rather 
easier.' 

(' There are two little items omitted/ whispered the K.C. ; 
* their feet are buttered and salt is placed on their tails.') 

' It's like killing a (blank) flock of pet fan-tail pigeons, by 
Gad ! ' said the Admiral ; * and, when some sportsmanlike in- 
<lividual is anxious to give 'em a chance and wishes to get the 
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beggars on the wing, the keeper waves his arms and cries 
** Shoo-o-o I " That's how it is ? ' 

* Exactly, precisely — so IVe been told/ replied Scrivener, 
rubbing his hands and smiling. 

* Well, on Monday or Tuesday — or Wednesday, at the 
furthest — ^you'll see what you'll see/ said the host. * You shall 
have an opportunity of verifying your quotations and proving 
the assertions of your distinguished friends of the club and the 
Press/ 

* Oh, certainly ; " Live and learn " is my motto. I always 
endeavour to keep an open mind/ said Scrivener, heartily. 

The K.C. was moved to * pull the leg ' of the novice, and to 
spin a few yarns illustrative of the wondrous simplicity of 
approaching and bagging fish, fur, and feather. But the feel- 
ing of the meeting was friendly towards the proposed victim, 
whom, in the words of the Admiral, they regarded as * not a bad 
sort of chap ; green as grass, but shaping well for instruction 
and enlightenment/ 

Monday came. A series of partridge-drives filled the bill. 
Everything was conducted on the most modern and approved 
principles. Owing to a wet summer, no autumn, and a pre- 
dominance of * squeakers * in September, the birds had not been 
shot at. There was quite an army of keepers, beaters, and 
drivers. Stationed by a hay-rick, under a high beech-hedge, 
Scrivener, attended by his host's valet, waited a long time for 
the ball to open. He heard much firing — single reports, double 
reports, fusillades — and became eager, impatient. 

* Look out, sir, here they come ! ' was whispered in his ear. 
A cloud of partridges whirred overhead. By the time he had 
got his gun to his shoulder the birds were in the next parish, 
or, as Jenkins whistled very softly to himself (with one eye 
closed), * over the hills and far away.' 

* Tut, tut ! * said Scrivener, staring very hard. 

The man loaded his gun, handed it back, and warned him 
to be on the alert. Had he not been the correct servant he was, 
he would have said : * Shoot now, and perhaps you'll be some- 
where near the tail-end of the next flight.' 

Again a dazzle of wings — a sussuration of pinions. This 
time he got off two barrels, and pelleted the beech-hedge 
several seconds after the birds were gone. 

' It's not so easy as it looks ; not so easy as I thought it, 
Jenkins.' 

VOL. XXI. D 
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* No, sir ; IVe heard the gentlemen say it takes a consider- 
able amount of practice.' 

The drives were over at last igy brace for seven guns), 
but Scrivener never touched a feather. Taking pity on him 
(and, of course, with an eye to the future), Jenkins introduced 
him to a lot of rabbits on the way home, and he potted several 
Just as he fell in with the other guns a hare got up, far out of 
sportsmanlike range. Her he dusted but stopped not ; at the 
same time peppering a beater. * Oh, blow your back ! ' 
whispered the head-keeper, under his breath. * Dally ! that 
stings,' muttered the beater, rubbing the seat of his trousers ; 

* but it's wuth a fiver, I reckon.' 

In the evening Scrivener asked Shotover to explain his 
pyrotechnical simile. 

* Well, it's like this,' began the host : * pheasants are rockets 
(you shall be introduced to rocketers shortly) ; rabbits jump 
about like crackers (you have proved yourself a fair hand at 
crackers) ; though the hare — an easy target — may be likened to 
a set piece, you have failed to grasp its mechanism (to kill it in 
its form would be about your form, and perhaps less objection- 
able than dusting her when out of range) ; birds are Roman 
candles (and, at present, beyond your mark) ; the gyrating, 
corkscrewy snipe often rises and goes off {goes off^ I say) like a 
mine ; the duck, particularly the wary old mallard, springing 
swiftly and suddenly from the rushes, is a Catherine-wheel ; 
the little jack-snipe is a veritable jack-in-the-box ; and as for 
woodcock (** Mark, 'cock ! " Sam, my boy — I fear you won't mark 
one of them much) — they are the squibs of the shooting man's 
firework collection.' 

The Admiral, the K.C., the Lion-hunter, and the others 
laughed and exclaimed, '^/ery good!' 

Sam Scrivener looked thoughtful but appreciative, and said : 

* I think I understand most of your humorous description, but 
what is a rocketer ? ' 

* A " rocketer," * replied Shotover, * is a pheasant flying fast 
and high in the air, towards the shooter. When you can succeed 
in tearing down such a bird, killing it clean (not tailoring 
it), you may proudly dub yourself a first-class pyrotechnic 
gunner.' 

The next day they devoted to certain bogs, swamps, ponds, 
and lakelets. The guns were quiet and obedient, and the 
keepers engineered skilfully. A fair aquatic bag was made, 
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and, greatly to his pride, Scrivener killed a * mine ' from a dyke, 
and a * Catherine-wheel ' on the lake. 

On the third day the piice de resistance was duly let off— the 
battue took place. 

Scrivener was astonished at the elaborate preparations — the 
placing of the guns, the setting of stops, the orderly, methodical 
beating, the procession from woodland to woodland ; and, as 
hand-reared ' tame ' pheasants came whizzing over his head, he 
was fairly amazed. Well (and safely) placed outside the coverts, 
he had innumerable chances ; he shot, and shot, and shot — 
sometimes above, often below, generally far in the rear of his 
birds. He saw other men cutting them down, and even causing 
rocketers to drop like sticks of a rocket, but he could not touch 
a feather — not flutter a tail. * Upon my word,' said he, * those 
chaps at the club and those newspaper fellows were as wide of 
the mark as I am — ^wider, indeed.' 

After lunch, and after a judicious use of straight powder 
(taken in liquid form), his eye began to align itself properly. A 
certain percentage of his cartridges touched the spot, as he 
stood in a very warm corner. 

His pride at being presented with a brace of pheasants of 
his very own shooting was great indeed, and he went away a 
^gladder and a wiser man.' 



A DAY IN PONY-LAND. 

By T. Dykes, 
Author of The Clydesdale Horsed * All-round Sport,' ^c. 

ONY-LAND ! How suggestive the name is to the 
average schoolboy. Visions of hounds and hunting- 
fields rise before him in his dreams, and he awakes 
with the sound of an illusory horn ringing in his 
ears. Mounted on the best and ablest hunters money can buy, 
there are still many sportsmen who go joyfully back in memory 
to the days of their first little steed. Tumbles were many, 
their bones were soft then, and a fall or two was looked upon 
as part of the education of one who aspired to be a finished 
horseman. With the advent of polo, even grown-up men have 
an interest in pony-breeding and everything connected with it ; 
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and the prices run as high for the best of those suited for the 
game as they do for the best class of heavy-weight hunters. 

It is on a bright, clear December Saturday morning, that 
we descend from Princes Street, Edinburgh, the series of flights 
of stairs which lead to the Waverley Station and seek our way 
to the booking-office. There is a golf medal competition on 
at Musselburgh, but we manage to squeeze ourselves into a 
corner of a carriage in which there are half-a-dozen players 
each with a timber-yard between his knees. Where are our 
clubs } In Edinburgh a man without golf clubs on a Saturday 
seems as strange to the eye as he would without his black coat 
on Sunday morning. * Too heavy to carry now even for caddie 
or myself,' was our reply as we lifted and dumped on the floor 
what Tom Morris would have called his stock in trade thirty 
years ago. * Am just going down to Penicuik to see if I can 
get a decent-sized pony to take them round.' After a little 
bit of chafl* about the multiplication of fads in iron, brass, and 
gun metal, they leave us with the carriage to ourselves at the 
good old town to turf men sacred from the struggles of Caller 
Ou and Lanercost. Passing Eskbank we can make out the 
last resting-place of Old Willie Park, the first Golf Champion^ 
and soon are skirting Rosslyn, outside of the famous Abbey 
of which, on the greensward, a carved obelisk marks the spot 
where lies he who was a pillar of the turf for many a year ; 
and the poet who commemorated in the Jubilee of 1887, the 
best of all,* the fifty years of Queen Victoria's reign. Two 
stations more and we arc at our destination, which we should 
imagine from the spelling is a contraction — for that of an 
old Welsh town with which we are familiar — Pennycome- 
quick. 

Penicuik has during the past half-dozen years been brought 
infinitely into note so far as equine history is concerned by the 
experimental research carried on there by Professor Cosser- 
Ewart, of the Chair of Natural History in Edinburgh Univer- 
sity. Most students of horse-breeding are acquainted with 
some story relative to the influence of * previous sires.' Cases of 
'Saturation,' as this is called, are continually being b. ought 
up, no matter whether one may find himself in the remote 
corner of Exmoor amongst the ponies, or the heavy cart-horses 
in the Fens of Lincoln. Amongst thoroughbred breeders 

* The Jubilee poems. 
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numerous chestnuts cast by subsequent sires were set down to 
first impregnations by Blair Atholl. It remained for the Pro- 
fessor to relegate these to the ghostlike chambers of shattered 
illusions. * You shall know the leopard by its spots/ was the 
scriptural principle upon which the experiments first began. A 
Highland pony long held isolated in the lone island of Rhouma 
or Rum was lent by Lord Arthur Cecil, whose father, the father 
of the late Lord Salisbury, owned Rum for many years and used 
it as a deer forest. That the zebra ought to be identified by 
the reproduction of its bars in its stock seemed certain, and if 
there was previous zebra saturation, then the bars ought also 
to appear in all offspring of the same mare. No one took a 
greater interest in these experiments than His Majesty King 
Edward VH., who, when the guest of the Duke of Buccleuch at 
the Highland Agricultural Society's Show at Edinburgh in 
1891, expressed a desire, when shown over the zebra stallion 
and the progeny, that all might be sent to the next Royal Agri- 
cultural Society's meeting. They formed the attraction of the 
Hunter Society's Show at Islington in the ensuing spring, and 
were sent to the Irish Zoological Gardens in order that her late 
Majesty might have the opportunity of seeing them when on 
their visit to Dublin. 

These researches were not entirely begun with the view of 
testing the question of saturation. No horse-flesh in Africa 
can withstand the deadly ravages of the tetse-fly. The horse 
of the desert is, however, proof against all its poisons. A cross 
between zebra and horse or pony, it has been calculated, will 
also be proof against this venomous pest, and from Penicuik there 
has recently been dispatched to East Africa an Arab and a Con- 
nemara stallion which had previously been trained carefully to 
serve zebra mares. Without venturing the opinion that the Lady's 
Mile in Johannesburg will one day see the Rooinek and the 
Boer lady cantering side by side on their striped steeds, hitherto 
in the British mind associated with circuses and menageries, it 
is more than likely that we shall eventually have evolved in this 
direction a useful type of horse, which so far as draught is con- 
cerned will supplant the bullock, and in warfare the Basuto 
pony, though the latter, with its pace, its hardiness, its sure- 
footedness, and its confidence in rough ground, will be always 
hard to displace. 

The Bungalow at Penicuik has its own architecture suggested 
by its name. It is about five minutes' walk from the railway 
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station, and under the shelter from westerly winds of the Pent- 
land Hills. A curious place this for Pony-land, one would 
think, and yet everything * pony ' is stabled here. Here can 
you find the palfrey on which the Bruce of Bannockburn rose in 
his stirrups to slay the famous English' knight, Sir Henry de 
Bohun, who was mounted on something at least two hands 
higher, to the little equipage team of * Cinderella.' 

Voyagers in northern seas are familiar with the storm-swept 
Ufet Islands. When the seas have been running high on the 
Atlantic for days and the westerly winds have been gathering up 
the spray, there is no need for any one to say, * Pass the salt,' no 
matter how fresh may be the viands. In such an atmosphere 
was reared the little 14.2 red fox-coloured mare with silver 
mane and tail, named Benbecula. A fit representative of the 
white-maned breed, she has, with great depth of rib, 7J inches 
bone under the knee, beautiful proportions, the head being 
neatly set on a well-tapered neck, and no doubt will fulfil her 
functions, which are to raise the standard of ponies suitable alike 
for crofters* farm-work, for deer-stalking in the autumn, and 
remounts for Lovat's Scouts and Tullibardine's Horse. The 
pedigree is carried in her stripes and general characteristics ; 
and tells how some ancient Viking in his galley with sail of 
Vadmal drove round Cape Wrath in bygone days on conquest 
bent. If her ancestors ploughed the sea, she herself has 
had to plough the land and harrow-in the rough-bearded 
wild oat now only to be found in these remote islands. 
Here it might be necessary to remark that at the Bunga- 
low, all the experiments are being carried out for the 
Scottish Congested Districts Board with a view towards re- 
stocking the Highlands with something like the old-fashioned 
ponies. The ordinary work of croft and small highland farming 
has to be kept in mind, also the suitableness for deer-stalking 
in the autumn, not to say the finding of remounts for the newly 
formed Scottish regiments of mounted infantry. ' What would 
we not give if we could only get back the old Highland pony?* 
say many old clansmen ; but, alas! the old Highland pony, after 
the manner of displacement of the old Galloway, has been 
almost crossed out of existence. An eel-backed dun by a Nor- 
wegian horse out of a half Arab mare shows many of the 
characteristics of the Northern and Southern breeds. This 
union of the pine and palm-tree, so to speak, is a dun with dark 
points showing no white and has the best of riding shoulders. 
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He is just the sort one would like for polo if there was (without 
being under a standard) a little more of him. 

Our next introduction is to a real wild horse. We do not 
mean a savage horse, as depicted by our old friend, Mr. Edward 
Spencer, but an equine gentleman of the desert of Gobbi, 
where- neither he nor his parents have ever dreamt of stable or 
halter, let alone the thousand ailments of his race, which the 
veterinaiy experts especially love to prate about in the witness- 
box. 1 here he stands as tame as the little horse of knowledge 
in the travelling show, which indicates by stamping its foot 
opposite, the little boy that steals the sugar. Just you venture 
up to him and he will most likely teach you with his fore-hoof 
that he neither wants your patting nor your patronage. This 
little gentleman, three years old, was one of sixteen recently 
brought to Europe. He was caught upon the snow-clad plains 
which lay between Siberia and Mongolia when just a young 
thing. Standing square up against the side of his box, one 
finds him somewhat of a puzzle. Were he to stick his head 
from under one of the extemporised canvas screens at the 
Shire Horse Society's show at Islington, you might be prepared, 
if the attendant came along and allowed you to pass inside, 
to find a dray-horse of the favourite Lincoln and Derby 
type, weighing a ton. He is, however, only twelve hands in 
height. He has a back as straight as a donkey, finishing up 
with a particularly interesting long, switch tail, the power of 
which to look at is much more than the mere flicking off of 
gad-flies. Possibly he may have used it to sweep away frozen 
snow in order to get a bite of herbage. Without a forelock, 
he has a hog mane which drops over his neck however on the 
advance of summer. A mild-dispositioned European sort keeps 
him company in a colt by an Arab sire out of an Hebridean 
mare, most likely from Rum or Skye, where there was intro- 
duced a large amount of Spanish blood nearly two centuries 
ago by Chanranald. 

A feature of the wild horse is what is called the specialisa- 
tion of the hoof, the heels being bent inward to such an extent 
as would make a dealer afraid of mal-formation through con- 
traction. This contraction gives a vice-like grip to the frog, 
and possibly on frozen snow the formation may be desirable. 
All these wild horses are exceedingly restless, and would pace 
their box round and round till their hoofs fell off. One of the 
hybrids from this sire, when only four days old, observably 
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walked twenty miles, and fairly tired out the patience of its 
Ex moor mother. On the fifth day it was as active and fresh as 
ever. This bears out well Professor Cosser Ewart's theory, that 
on the fringe of the glaciers there were at one time but two 
breeds of horses — one small, with light bones and neat heads, 
and one large — and that they pushed out north and south for a 
living. The struggle for existence carried them, as it will do 
an old brood-mare with her foal at foot, everywhere in the 
direction of a bite of grass. 

Interesting to another class of sportsmen than polo players, 
is the two-year-old darkish grey colt which represents the 
famous stud of the Gaick Forest, Kingussie, a forest made 
famous with the rifle by the late Mr. John Hargreaves, Master 
of the Old Berkeley. Good deer-stalking ponies are now at all 
times in demand if they are fit to work, sure-footed, steady, and 
are good weight-carriers. Owing to a somewhat stupid desire 
on the part of the small crofters to increase size, and so try and 
compete in the town market with their more favoured Lowland 
brethren, cart blood has been introduced to a most undesirable 
extent. The cheapest of Selling Plate thoroughbreds found 
their way from the Scottish meetings into these remote districts 
with even more disastrous effects, and were Landseer to come 
alive now he would have to search the Highlands almost in 
vain for his old models. The particular Gaick representative, 
broad in the back and powerful in the loin, is come of a sort to 
the ancestors of which a seventeen-stone stag over moss and fell 
was but a feather-weight. He is a bit big to be called a pony, 
but for his primary purpose, the bringing of dead deer down 
from the hill at the close of a successful day's stalking, it would 
be hard to find his equal. He is a hill horse, which though 
above the set standard of the south as regards height, is the 
type which is almost essential for forest purposes in the north 
country. A seventeen-stone Gaick stag, the average weight for 
fifty-eight killed in season 1903, to be carried home over rough 
ground for the better part of ten miles, means courage, stamina, 
and an almost inherent knowledge of the boggy and boulder- 
strewn country. 

In the latter years of the late Duke of Hamilton, it was his 
wont in late autumn to get a good head of steam upon his 
yacht, Thistle, and make for Iceland. Here, with a somewhat 
inate love of horse-flesh, he took a fancy to the little ponies. 
A number of these he brought home to the Isle of Arran, 
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there to start pony-breeding for dccr-carrying purposes at 

Dubh-Garradh, on the Sound of Kilbrannan. Since his Grace's 

death, this stud has been broken up. At Penicuik there is one 

most interesting, and one might say, representative pony of this 

class, a little Arab in furs. It is hard to think that one would 

find all the points and characteristics of the famed Southern 

breed inside that rough top- coat, but careful .scrutiny, backed up 

with a feel of the legs with your hands, let you know that they 

are there all the same. The face is faintly marked with a 

stripe, and the countenance is one of an every-day familiar 

character to those who are going in and about amongst ponies. 

Dun in colour, the outside of his mane is yellow and the inside 

black. The most notable feature of this Iceland monarch is 

the upper part of the tail, which, composed of strong hair, is 

fanned out like the tail of a turkey-cock at will, and forms a 

shelter to the thighs against the snow in .storms and drifts. It 

moults this tail in summer. It is notable that this original 

Celtic pony is in almost every feature identical with the Arab. 

Ireland has no room for a grievance in Pony-land, for one of 

the sweetest of the lot to a riding man is the light dun, mare 

* Connemara Fancy.* With grand shoulders and shapes, neat 

joints, and blood all through, this 140 mare seems just in the 

line of the polo man. She has bred well to different sires, and 

has a nice colt in ' Dunbog,' rising two years old, 13*2, to Golden 

Crescent, a thorough- bred. This brings two remote strains of 

old Asiatic blood together, for the Connemara has an undoubted 

dash of the old Spanish blood, which was most likely introduced 

into Galway before the Armada period. Another foal she has 

dropped to the sire of the Gaick colt alluded to. In this case. 

Highland heredity asserts itself, so far as the head is concerned ; 

but there is a perceptible legginess, which may possibly remove 

itself with time and the process of * filling out.' 

It is hard to study out all the different combinations in a 
single afternoon, and the ablest London West-end dealer that 
ever was would feel perplexed when he found himself glancing 
over a nice whitish dun yearling by a Norwegian colt out of an 
Arab mare, rubbing noses with a two-year-old by The Bey an 
Arab out of the Connemara mare alluded to. 

Without making up a story in the fashion of a dispersing 
sale catalogue, we may say that Pony-land has representatives 
of all the smaller horse world. Not the least interesting of the 
foreign division is a small Java mare, with nice foal to a 
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Connemara stallion. This somewhat wide cross, as far as 
distance and climate is concerned, seems to have turned out 
most satisfactory, the legs being well formed and the bone of 
good quality. Another Java mare we saw in foal to a mouse- 
coloured Shetland, the idea being to get something a little finer 
than the Shetland of the same size. Of course, much of this 
work is in the line of experiment. 

Up in the paddock we were shown Colonel Rimington's (of 
South Africa Scouts fame) idea of a horse which would suit his 
class of work in that country. This was a half Arab mare by 
Hadeed, an Arab, 14*2, which belonged to Lord Arthur Cecil, 
With much style, symmetry, and action. She has bred well 
already, and is in foal to the Gaick colt already described. 
The pick of the lot up in the paddock was a three-year- 
old Island of Barra pony, about twelve hands, whole- 
coloured with black points. The genuine pony character un- 
adulterated by mainland infusions of mixed blood is therein 
well shown. A Barra and Uist combination, with much of the 
same quality, shows more substance, and the successful blending 
of these two remote islands breeds, it is thought, will result in 
much good in the not too dim and distant future. When we 
mention that, amongst the other stud representatives of note, 
are a daughter of an old Devonshire pack mare by a thorough- 
bred, handsome and shapely, two Mongolian mares, the race 
horses of the Chinese turf, which came over as foster-mothers to 
the wild horse of Gobbi, with some handsome zebra crosses, we 
think we have mentioned the claims of the Bungalow to be 
described as Pony-land. 



CURIOSITIES OF THE CUE. 

By Harold Macfarlane. 

HEN Evelyn described a game of billiards as played 
at the house of the Portuguese Ambassador in or 
about 1674, he noted that the balls were struck 
with sticks shod with silver or brass. About the 
same time Charles Cotton, in the Coinpleat Gamester^ records 
the fact that the cushions of the tables were stuffed with 'fine 
flax or cotton,' and that the * maces ' were made of heavy wood 
and tipped with ivory. The individual who could overcome 
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difficulties such as these primitive accessories of the billiard 
table would necessarily entail, must have enjoyed more than 
ordinary ability, for even with modern balls and tables the 
player who elects to use a brass- ferulled walking-stick or 
umbrella in lieu of the ordinary tipped cue finds himself heavily 
handicapped, though, it should be mentioned, when a Mr. 
Hartnell, of Streatham, arranged to play a match, ' Walking-stick 
versus Cue,' with a friend a year last February, the said match 
was the outcome of an extraordinary feat performed by him 
with the former implement a few days before, when he scored 
fifteen in two shots (five and ten). Although the story of the 
seemingly obvious neophyte at billiards who, after several 
deplorable exhibitions with the cue, is induced to wager a 
considerable sum on a game which he wins with ridiculous ease 
— and no wonder, for he is in reality a first-class professional — 
is one that cannot have been new when Messrs Reuben and 
Sholto Percy compiled their admirable work some eighty odd 
years ago, it nevertheless appears to be endowed with perpetual 
youth, for it has all the attributes of a perennial. 

Except that no money was on the game an incident on the 
above lines actually occurred some time ago, when an old 
gentleman, who had exhibited much interest in a game of 
billiards played at a country inn, was invited to take up a cue. 
Having twice beaten the crack local player by a few points, the 
venerable unknown, who was, it may be unnecessary to state, 
none other than John Roberts, Senior, took up his umbrella, 
and using the same as a cue, proceeded to administer yet 
another defeat upon his opponent, who would, in all probability, 
decide that to use an umbrella as a cue is not exactly billiards. 
In this surmise the owner of the exquisitely carved oak billiard 
table that cost 950/. alone, would probably agree, if any one 
had the hardihood to propose a similar match on his beautiful 
piece of furniture except, perhaps, in the event of the said 
implement being in the hands of a master cueist. The afore- 
mentioned table, by the way, the property of a gentleman whose 
name is indissolubly associated with a food for children, who 
spent 15,000/. on his billiard-room and its fittings, is the most 
expensive in the world, though there is at Balmoral Castle a 
table, commonplace in comparison, that would, if it were put up 
to auction, probably sell for a sum running into four figures, for, 
by express desire of her late Majesty, it was constructed from 
timbers recovered from the Royal George when that vessel, some 
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of whose cannons were melted down and recast into the capital 
of Nelson's Column in Trafalgar Square, was salved in the 
early forties, after a sojourn at the bottom of the sea off 
Spithead extending over fifty years. 

The author of certain celebrated communications addressed 
to his son, the fourth Earl of Chesterfield, was, if report speaks 
true, an enthusiast with the cue and no mean player, though on 
one occasion he was woefully defeated by a somewhat un- 
scrupulous opponent, a certain gamester called Lookup, who 
having beaten the noble cueist in several of the short games of 
twenty-one or twenty-four up, prevalent at that time, asked him 
how many points he would give him if he put a patch over one 
eye. The man of letters agreed to give his seemingly handi- 
capped opponent a start of five, but, having lost several games 
in succession, threw down his cue with the exclamation that 
Lookup could play as well with one eye as with two, whereupon 
that unblushing villain remarked : * I don't wonder at it, my 
Lord, for I have only seen out of one these ten years.' 

In America, some little time ago, it is said that a match 
was played in which the opponents were both blindfolded. As 
only a few years have elapsed since the game was started, it is 
not perhaps remarkable that the result has not yet come to 
hand. Should the players, however, spring from families noted 
for the longevity of their members, they should be provided 
with an occupation, if not with a fund of amusement, that will 
carry them well through the century. The same time-limit, 
under certain circumstances, would have applied to another 
freak match played about five years ago, when one player was 
attired in a full suit of armour, and wore on his hands ten 
pairs of Berlin-wool gloves, and the other donned a pair 
of boxing gloves. This match was eventually won by the 
player donning the * mittens ;' but, in view of the fact that the 
game was one thousand up, it is not improbable that it would 
have remained unfinished to this day had not the players each 
taken the precaution of giving his opponent nine hundred and 
eighty points start. 

A now justly celebrated tragedian, who, when a young man, 
was more famous for his prowess as a billiard player than for 
his histrionic ability, once unwittingly carried a letter of intro- 
duction from one manager to another containing the following 
announcement: — * He plays Hamlet, Shylock, billiards, and has 
a good reputation. I must add, however, that he plays billiards 
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best of alL' Had the late King Kamhehameha, of the Sandwich 
Islands, been presented with a letter of recommendation from 
one billiard entrepreneur to another, it would probably have 
recorded the fact that he played well on all tables, but best of 
all upon his own. Why his late Majesty elected to have his 
800/. table made one foot longer than the regulation, unless it 
was with the view of securing an advantage over players 
whose familiarity with its peculiarity was less than his own, is 
not at first sight apparent, but it might have been found useful 
in some of the freak matches that have taken place on billiard 
tables during the last few years, and which include a very 
remarkable game of chess started three years ago in a town of 
Upper Hungary. The qame in question was played by four 
young men, two upon each side, upon a billiard table marked 
off into sixty-four square, and the chess-* men * were bottles of 
wine that were far from being empty. The object of the bottles 
soon became apparent, for whenever a * piece' was taken, the 
player who performed the feat was called upon to empty it. 
Needless to say, the match was never concluded ; indeed, it is 
on record that ere the pawns had all been advanced to their 
doom, the players were reposing more or less gracefully beneath 
the * chess-board,* doubtless overcome by the emotion conse- 
quent upon the success they had achieved in partially clearing 
the board. 

When Jules Gr^vy, the austere Republican, and perhaps the 
only President of France who managed to save out of his official 
income, was elected into the Presidential Chair, his first care 
on paying the customary visit of inspection to the Elys^e was 
to secure what neither of his predecessors, Thiers and MacMahon, 
had possessed — a good billiard-room. This passion for the game, 
which, in the case of Gr^vy, resulted in the Empress's bedroom 
being turned into a billiard-room, and being further desecrated 
at all hours of the day during his long tenure of office by the 
fumes from the deeply coloured pipe affected by the President, 
is shared by most of his countrymen, who, it is recorded in some 
cases, have not hesitated to mount their equally beloved bicycles 
and, armed with a cue, to slowly cycle round a table, making 
more or less ineffective jabs at the balls thereon. So far, 
billiards played by chaffeurs seated in automobiles has not been 
attempted ; but tidings that such a match has been played are 
sure to come to hand ere long from either France or the sister 
Republic on the other side of the Atlantic, where, by the way,. 
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the first game of bicycle-billiards was reported in 1898 to have 
taken place between two Chicago gentlemen, who, mounted on 
wheels and armed with cues twice the ordinary length, played a 
game of American billiards for 500/. a side. It was a condition 
of the game that the player must not allow his machine to rest 
against anything while the shot was being made. Whether the 
game was twenty-one or forty-five up did not transpire, but the 
latter would undoubtedly have proved the most expeditious, 
seeing that the most productive method of scoring, the miss, 
which counts one to the opponent, would be scored in the latter 
though not in the former case. The report of the match con- 
cluded with the information that the biggest break was six, 
excepting the break of an arm which a player sustained when 
his arm acted as a buffer between a marble-topped table and his 
machine. Such a termination to so idiotic a match appears, 
however, too appropriate to be true. 
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By Arthur Briscoe. 

>ILLY, I knew, had had a recent love- trouble, but it 
was not till I joined him on August the 14th on the 
Vampire, then lying in the Granville Dock at Dover, 
that I understood that it was a serious affair this 
time, and not his usual midsummer madness. 

He had invited me to join him as crew, to potter round the 
Thames estuary previous to laying up for the winter. We were 
to start the next afternoon, weather permitting, and make our 
way to Port Victoria in the Medway. 

The Vampire I had known in her racing days, when she was 
the crack boat in her class. She was one of the first bulb- 
finners, and, when she was eventually outclassed, Billy had 
bought her and had her converted into what he called an ideal 
<:ruiser. She was a little over fourteen tons, Thames measure- 
ment, and was snugly rigged as a pole-masted cutter. 

Her accommodation was bad — at any rate, as regards head- 
room. She had a small fo'castle, used entirely as a kitchen, and 
usually known as the * infernal regions,* a saloon amidships, and 
aft a sleeping cabin. The saloon had six foot headroom under 
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the cabin-top, but, as the table came directly under the skylight, 
it was impossible to stand up under it. 

It was in the saloon my first evening aboard that Billy 
unburdened himself. His story wandered from port to port 
along the South coast, and was difficult to follow, but the main 
facts which I sifted out were, that the lady, a Miss Macintire, 
only daughter of a north-country manufacturer, who owned a 
large yawl, had accepted Billy ; but the father, when approached, 
would have none of it, and had politely shown him over the 
side. Not to be beaten, Billy had got a special licence, and he 
and the lady were to make a bolt of it, and get married by a 
friend of his who had a living at Exford, a small port in Suffolk. 
All the arrangements were made when the lady's fortitude gave 
way, and the thing fell through leaving Billy disconsolate. This 
was all quite recent history, so you may guess my companion 
was anything but cheerful ; still, I hoped a week or two's sailing 
would put him all right again. 

After breakfast next morning Billy left me on board to get 
the ship ready for sea, while he went ashore and laid in a store 
of provisions for our cruise. High water was at 3 p.m., and we 
intended to start about then. 

I was very busy all morning, getting sail-covers off and 
stowed, cleaning up the brass, which Billy had allowed to get 
into an awful state, and generally tidying up and getting things 
ship-shape. 

After lunch, as we were lounging in the cabin, the boat 
started to move uneasily — it was the swell from outside coming 
into the dock through the gates which were just opened, 

* We might just as well start,' I said, and we both came on 
deck. A large yawl was just entering the dock, her sails down, 
and the crew winding her in on the windlass. 

* Great Scot ! it's their yacht, the Undine,' Billy said, directly 
he saw her. ' And there she is,' he added, as a girl came up the 
companion, evidently dressed for going ashore. As soon as the 
yacht was berthed, the lady, accompanied by her maid, stepped 
ashore and vanished in the direction of the town. This was too 
much for Billy — he was ashore in a moment. 

' I shan't be long,* he shouted, and hurried off in pursuit. 
While waiting I had a good look at the Undine, She was a 
fine old-fashioned type of vessel, lots of freeboard, not too much 
sail — in fact, the sort of boat you could go anywhere in. Old 
Macintire was on deck — a short, square-built man, red-faced 
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and white-haired, with moustache and beard close cropped, loud- 
voiced, and, even at the distance we were apart, I thought I could 
distinguish a strong Scotch accent. 

As soon as things were straight aboard the Undine^ her 
owner scanned the yachts in the dock anxiously ; he caught 
sight of our boat and had a good look at her through the 
glasses ; he then called his skipper and pointed her out to him, 
and they both smiled. * Evidently the whole crew know of 
Billy's discomfiture,' I thought, * and the sooner we are out of 
this the better/ 

Billy had been gone nearly two hours, and a harbour-man 
had been to say if we did not hurry up we should not be able to 
go out that tide. I told him the owner was not back yet, and I 
did not like the responsibility of taking her outside the gates 
till he came. At four o'clock the gates closed, and I went 
below to get tea ready, cursing Billy and love-making and the 
world in general. As the skipper had not turned up at five I 
had tea, and made a solemn vow never to go yachting with him 
again — not, at any rate, till he was married and settled, and 
could be trusted to keep his appointments and not miss his 
tides. 

Some time between five and six he lumped heavily on deck. 
I came up the companion with lots of interesting things to tell 
him. * This is a dashed nice trick to play,' I began ; * the gates 
shut hours ago.' 

* Hang the gates/ he answered ; * come below. I've got great 
news.' 

I followed him down the companion, feeling that his news 
would have to be something extraordinarily important if it was 
to propitiate me. It would be impossible to give his story as he 
told it — he was too excited to be intelligible, but I gathered he 
had met Miss Macintire and had again persuaded her to bolt 
with him. The licence still held good, so they would go to 
Exford as previously arranged, and Billy had wired his friend 
the parson to say they were coming. 

* What the devil am I going to do ? ' I said. * I cannot 
manage the packet alone.' 

* You blighted idiot,' he said ; * we're going there in the 
Vampire. Start at 2 a.m., sharp to-night.' 

* The devil we do/ was all 1 could say. 

* It's all right/ said Billy, * she is going to bring her maid. 
You slick by me, old chap. I'll do the same for you some day.' 
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I did not want him to do the same for me, but I told him I 
would lend a hand. 

He started to get the cabin ready at once. My clothes and 
valuables he chucked on deck, and I caught him in the act of 
stamping them into an already crowded sail -locker. I rescued 
them, not without expostulations, and packed them again in my 
hold all, which I stowed away forward. 

When we had got the place beautifully tidy, we sat down to 
admire the result. I naturally filled my pipe, and was on the 
point of lighting it when Billy stopped me. * It's hardly the 
thing, old man,' he said, ' when we have ladies coming aboard.' 

* Rot,' I said ; * they all like the smell of smoke.' Neverthe- 
less, I compromised by smoking a cigarette, and even then Billy 
aired the cabin, and picked up the ash that I dropped with an 
injured air. 

About 6.30 I suggested dinner, and said something about 
steak and onions, but Billy wanted no dinner himself, and flatly 
refused to allow me to cook onions. Dinner I had to have 
none the less, and, after some trouble, I persuaded him to come 
ashore and try the table d'hdie at the * Lord Warden.* I noticed 
that, in spite of his protests about being unable to touch food, 
he made an excellent meal. 

We got aboard again about nine o'clock, and then began the 
most trying time in our whole adventure. Billy was never still 
a moment ; at every sound he was up the companion ; he kept 
pulling out his watch to see the time, or tapping the aneroid, 
which jumped back a tenth every time he touched it. I 
prophesied gales of wind and all sorts of calamities, but nothing 

blighted his spirits. He said he ' believed the d glass was 

broken, and, anyway, you never could trust the things.' I 
suggested a pipe to soothe him, but that only excited him, and 
the fact of my smoking a cigarette threw him into a perfect 
frenzy. Everything must come to an end, and sure enough at 
about a quarter to two there really was a sound, which brought 
us both on deck. It was Miss Macintire and the maid shaking 
the backstays to attract our attention. Billy helped her on 
deck and introduced me. I could not see what she was like, as 
the light was bad and she was all muffled up ; but, from ob- 
servations taken later, I should say she was fairly good-looking 
— old gold-coloured hair, well-cut features of an unmistakable 
Scotch cast, and — well, very pleasing altogether. 

Our passengers having been escorted below amid profuse 
VOL. XXI. E 
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apologies for the lack of space and smell of tobacco, we started 
taking the tiers off the mainsail and hoisting it as quietly as 
possible. A sleepy harbour official cast off our stern ropes and 
hauled us as far as the lock gates. Here some demon hailed 
us to know our name and destination. Billy answered, * Vampire, 
Lowestoft,' which he bellowed back to make sure he had got it 
correct. 

As we slipped through the gates the mainsail filled and the 
rustle of the forefoot as she gathered way gave place to the 
lap of the water in the dock. Once outside the piers the 
Channel swell caught us, and the Vampire bowed a graceful 
adieu to Dover, as she lay down to her work on the port gybe, 
with a fine S.W. wind and a promise of more later on. 

* Now weVe all right,' Billy said, as I joined him at the tiller. 
* We ought to be well on our way by daylight If you just catch 
hold, I'll go below and see if they are all right.* 

I took her through the Downs where the water was com- 
paratively smooth. With mainsail, staysail, and No. 2 jib, we 
were making short miles of it, the white waves under our lee- 
bow standing out in phosphorescent splendour against the dark 
water. 

About 3.30 we cleared the Foreland, and our advent to open 
water was heralded by showers of spray on the weather-bow as 
she shoved her nose into the seas. The altered motion brought 
Billy and Miss Macintire on deck. There was now a distinct 
feeling of dawn in the air; the waves, till now invisible, began to 
take shape, and details of the boat to stand out sharp against 
the eastern sky ; also it turned very cold, and Billy insisted on 
Miss Macintire going below again. In a few minutes he 
followed her to brew a cup of cocoa and try and persuade her to 
turn in. 

1 was very sleepy, but with a fair wind and the Kentish 
Knock light to steer for, it needed no great mental strain to 
keep the yacht on her course. I was drowsing over the tiller 
when the foresail sheet went adrift with a clatter and woke me 
up ; as I was belaying it I noticed a large yacht coming up 
astern with every stitch set. I shouted to Billy : * Here's the 
Undine overhauling us like anything/ He came tumbling on 
deck and looked at her through his glasses. * That's her right 
enough ; I wonder how they found out we were gone V 

* Why, that man who hailed us,' I answered. * Everybody in 
the harbour must have heard him.' 
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* Do you think she will catch us?' Miss Macintire asked, 
anxiously. 

* I don't know,dear/ Billy replied, * we shall have to wait and see/ 

* Oh, do set some more sails/ she implored ; * I don't know 
whatever will happen if they catch us/ 

We explained that we had quite enough sail set, and that if 
we set any more we should go no faster. 

As we neared the Knock it was evident the Undine was 
overhauling us at a great pace ; something had to be done, but 
the question was what ? Close-hauled we knew we could outsail 
and out-point our pursuer, but that would never get us to 
Exford. 

Billy suggested we should let her overtake us and try 
dodging our bulb-fin and cutaway ends, making it certain that 
she could never actually collar us although she might outsail us. 
This we decided to do, and Billy gave Miss Macintire the tiller 
with strict orders to do just what he told her, while he and I 
were to attend to the sheets. 

The Undine was quite close now, and foaming along like 
the proverbial homeward-bound, driving a veritable wall of 
water in front of her. The old man and the skipper at the 
tiller, and the crew forward watching us over the bow. They 
were coming out on our weather-bow : Billy kept our course 
unaltered and explained what he intended to do. 

As her bowsprit came up with our counter he gave the word 
* Hard up.' Miss Macintire used all her strength, and we spun 
round, Billy and I hauling on the mainsheet for dear life. The 
Undine roared past as we gybed under her lee, amid a great 
shouting from those aboard, although no intelligible words could 
be made out. We came right round under her stern, and the 
two yachts stood away close hauled on the port tack. Here the 
Vampire had it all her own way, out-pointing and out-sailing 
her old- fashioned rival. As soon as we were well clear, we bore 
up and stood on our course, the Undine following our example. 
In this order we raced past the Knock Light vessel, her crew 
cheering wildly, although I don't suppose they could understand 
in the least what we were playing at. 

In a short time the Undine was on us again, this time to 
leeward, again we stood by the mainsheet, and at the critical 
moment came about like a flash, and were full on the starboard 
tack before the Undine had altered her course three points. 
Once clear, round we came again, and as soon as we had drawn 
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ahead we bore up and held our course. There was a great 
commotion on the Undine, and to our surprise she lowered her 
foresail and took in her topsail. 

' What are they up to now ? ' I said. 

* Going to shadow us, I expect/ answered Billy, * and mess 
us up when we get there.' 

This gave us time to think. If we stood straight for Exford 
at our present rate, we should get there before there was water 
over the bar, and the Undine would arrive about the same time. 

* Never mind that,' Billy argued, * she cannot get in till two 
hours after us, she draws too much water.' 

* How about their motor launch } ' I suggested. 

* Dash it, I'd forgotten that ! ' 

' Well, look here/ I said, ' this is the only thing I can think 
of Let's steer as if we were going to Lowestoft. That will 
take us well to leeward of our port. We cannot get over the 
bar till 1 1.30, so we can just sail on for Lowestoft till we think it 
time to turn round and work back to windward. We can easily 
beat her to windward, which will give us a considerable start up 
the river, even if they do launch the motor boat, and with this 
breeze when the flood makes there will be lots of sea, possibly 
too much for their launch. 

Billy thought it over for a minute. * Right-ho ! * he said, at 
last, 'we'll try it ; I can't think of anything else.* 

The Undine was now keeping astern and well to leeward, 
so I proposed breakfast. Billy, who was extremely proud of 
his culinary skill, doing the cooking, while I stayed on deck till 
the others had finished. When Billy was through, I went down 
and had a most luxurious meal, which I did not hurry over, and 
Miss Macintire asked me to smoke when I had finished, as she 
liked the smell. This was indeed a triumph for me. 

* Mr. Adams/ she said, blushing, ' I think it is awfully good 
of you to help us. I don't know how we shall ever be able to 
thank you.' 

I mumbled something about it being a pleasure. 

* Tm afraid father will be simply terrible when he does catch 
us.' 

I said I expected he would. 

* If you could only keep him engaged or decoy him off, you 
know, for ever such a little time/ she suggested. 

* Yes, if only I could.' 

* Oh, I'm sure you could. Billy said you were awfully clever 
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and ever so brave, and youVe been in South Africa, so, you see, 
you would know what to do.' 

I did not quite see how having been in South Africa helped 
me, but I tried to look clever and brave, and said I would 
do my best. I suggested going on deck. If I had stayed 
below much longer, goodness knows what I might not have 
promised to do. 

Miss Macintire told Billy I was going to tackle her father, 
and he also thanked me with quite a break in his voice, and 
said he should always be my debtor. * You must keep him en- 
gaged till the whole thing's over,' he said, ' it will need some 
doing. He's the very devil when he's put out' I tried to think 
of my South African experience with the hope of finding some 
incident that might help me to tackle the present trouble, but 
I could find no parallel between a Boer in a kopje in the middle 
distance, and an infuriated old Scotchman in the foreground. 

We passed the Shipwash lightship at slackwater soon after 
eight o'clock with the Undine about a quarter of a mile to lee- 
ward. It was still blowing hard, and I knew that when the 
flood started to make we should have as much sea as we 
wanted. It was too early yet to turn round, so we stood on 
into Aldborough Bay, the Undine^ of course, keeping us com- 
pany. The sea rapidly began to make, and oflf Thorpe where 
we decided to turn round there was a very nasty short jump. 

As we came round and flattened in the sheets for our 
thrash to windward, we realised how much wind there was and 
were sorry we had not got a reefed mainsail ; still, there was no 
time to reef it now, as the Undine was round and on our track. 

The first few minutes wetted us all through. It was evidently 
going to be a stiff* bit of work, especially as the flood-tide 
gained in strength. The seas were short, and as she plunged 
into each wave it came aboard and rushed down the deck in a 
regular cataract, slopping into our cockpit, which, thank good- 
ness, was a self-emptying one. The spray wetted the sail half- 
way up, and blinded us as it rattled on our oilies and blew down 
our necks. 

I could hear our crockery and other things, among them the 
unfortunate maid, bumping about below. I shouted cheerfully 
down the skylight to tell her we were nearly there, but she was 
past caring whether we were at the end of our passage or any- 
where else. 

The Undine was dropping steadily astern, which was most 
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satisfactory, and yet I thfnk I would have changed places with 
her crew if possible, she was going over the seas as dry as 
possible, and standing up to the breeze like a church. 

After watching her for a bit I could. not help saying, * She's 
a fine old seaboat' 

* So she ought to be,' Billy answered. * Look at the size she 
is, but she can't go to windward for nuts. No,' he went on, 
* give me a cut-away boat.' 

I would not argue with him as we had been over the ground 
so often, and had never come to any agreement. 

* You must take her in, Adams,* he said, as we made out the 
Haven, 'you know the place better than I do.' 

The bar was anything but tempting in the sea that was 
running. Shingle banks or * knolls,' as they are locally called, 
choke the entrance to the river, and the tide races in round them 
at a tremendous pace. On a fine day it is bad enough, but to- 
day it was a boiling mass of breakers with no apparent gap in 
them. 

1 knew the channel well, but I also knew that any mistake 
would mean the destruction of our frail craft and probably the 
loss of our lives. 

As we drew near I took the tiller. Miss Macintire sat 
in the cockpit verj' white and clutching the coamings with 
both hands. We tore into the seething mass of breakers, 
Billy eased the sheet a little as I bore up. The seas were 
breaking on either side of us on the banks, and under us, in 
spite of the noise we could hear the roar of the shingle as the 
tide swept it along. 

Steering in this turmoil was most difficult, one comber 
caught our counter and nearly put us ashore, but I managed to 
* hard up ' in time and get her back into the channel. Inside 
the bar there is a sharp turn to the east which meant a gybe. 
I dare not give Miss Macintire the tiller, but had to trust to 
Billy being able to manage the mainsheet alone. 

* Gybe ho ! ' and over came the boom with an almighty 
crash. There was a stifled scream from below, and we rushed 
into smooth water under the lee of a great * knoll.' 

* Thank God we're through that little lot,* I said, as we eased 
off the sheets for the run up the river. The Undine in the 
distance was still punching at it, with her Pilot Jack up. She 
would not be long before she got to the haven, but I thought 
it highly improbable that they would risk coming in in the 
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motor launch, and there would not be water for the yacht for 
at least two hours. 

The run up the river was uneventful. Miss Macintire 
revived her maid, and between them they made a toilet of a 
sort, but having practically no luggage, the wet clothes were still 
in evidence. Billy and I tidied up as well as we could in the 
fo'castle, but it is difficult to make yourself look really smart, 
when your dressing-table is a locker seat and you are sitting 
in a medley of saucepans all more or less dirty, and have to 
rescue your collar from the clutches of a particularly black 
kettle. 

We brought up off the quay, tumbled the sails down, and 
Billy, Miss Macintire, and the maid got into a local boat which 
had rowed off. I was left aboard to finish stowing and tidy up, 
and was to follow them in our own dinghey as soon as I could. 

I stowed the jib and foresail, and was just getting the tiers 
round the mainsail when I heard the excited spitting of a 
motor boat. I looked down the river, and there, sure enough, 
was the Undine's launch, not two hundred yards away coming 
for us for all she was worth. 

There was no time to launch our dinghey and make a bolt of 
it ; besides, had I not promised to lead the forlorn hope ? I 
went on stowing the wet mainsail and pretended not to notice 
the boat. They spun round when opposite the Vampire^ and 
came alongside. 

* Mind the paint,* I cried, as I ran to fend them off. There 
were only two of them, the old man and the skipper. 

' Where's my daughter ? ' he demanded, with a strong Scotch 
accent. * Where is she ? ' 

* I have not the pleasure of your acquaintance,' I began, but 
he cut me short. 

* Is she aboard } ' 

* There is no one aboard here but myself/ I said. 

* Shove off,' he ordered, and I saw he meant going ashore in 
search of them. 

* Do you mind giving me a lift if you are going ashore ? ' I 
said, not wishing to lose sight of him, and still hoping to perhaps 
be able to decoy him from the church — at any rate, for a little 
time. 

* Jump in,' was all he said, and we backed clear of the yacht 
and went alongside the quay. I got out first and helped the 
old gentleman up the steep steps. 
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' Well/ he said. * I suppose we're both bound for the kirk ; 
how long have they been gone ? ' 

It was no use trying to deceive the old man ; the only 
chance we had now was that he might be late. 'About ten 
minutes/ I said. * You may be in time yet/ 

He took my arm in the most friendly way and we hurried 
up the village street. The angry parent was indeed a surprise, 
I had been prepared for a most unpleasant and stormy inter- 
view, and here I was leading him up the street as if he had 
been a wealthy relation. I felt like a traitor to my own side, 
but he seemed such a harmless old chap, and, after all, we had 
run off with his only child. 

* It's a braw little place/ he said as we hurried along, and, 
later, as the church door, with the inevitable crowd of women 
and children came into view : * Man, I'm afraid we're late.' 

The people at the porch opened to let us through. I could 
hear the drone of the service, and was wondering how old 
Macintire would stop proceedings, or if Ihey had got far enough 
to make the marriage legal. 

As he opened the door the drone became articulate words. 

* . . . . Forsaking all others, keep thee unto him so long as 
ye both shall live/ A slight pause and then, just audibly, in a 
woman's voice, * I will.' 

* Who giveth this woman to be married to this man.' 

My companion sprang forward. * I do ! ' he shouted. The 
couple started violently, but neither of them looked round. The 
parson stopped, and anxiously watched old Macintire as he 
walked up the church, but, as he slipped into the third pew, he 
continued the service. 

After the blessing there seemed to be another hitch, as no- 
body liked to be the first to move. The parson, however, started 
for the vestry, Billy and the bride followed, old Macintire and 
myself falling in behind, and the maid, snuffling audibly, brought 
up the rear with an unknown female. 

As the door closed we were all prepared for a scene. Old 
Macintire walked up to his daughter, who never raised her eyes 
or moved ; he took her face in his hands and kissed her on the 
forehead ; she threw her arms round him and clung there, crying 
as if her heart would break, the old man patting her head and 
trying to soothe her. 

After some time she stopped crying, and the old gentleman 
led her, still sobbing, to where Billy stood. * Mr. Duncan/ he 
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said, * I am proud to give my daughter to you. You're a fine 
boat-sailor, but if you had no been in such a hurry ye might ha* 
chosen a better day for your cruise. Man, I've been chasing 
yon Vampire this last fortnight. Jeannet's no been well since I 
showed ye over the side, and I had in me mind to give ye both 
a pleasant surprise ; but, there, ye took the law into your own 
hands ; ' and he shook Billy's hand, and told him if Jeannet 
made half as good a wife as she was a daughter he was a lucky 
chap. After we had all signed on, the old man insisted on the 
whole crowd, parson and all, coming aboard the Undine for the 
wedding breakfast. 

The meal, considering it was impromptu, reflected great 
credit on the Scotch steward, and was a great success in every 
way. When the bride left us to pack her belongings Billy 
attempted an apology, but the old man could do nothing but 
laugh. * It's not so much taking my daughter I minded, but it's 
yon ban-box of a boat that ye took her in. Man, if ye'd only 
asked me, I'd ha' lent you the Undinel and again he roared with 
laughter. Billy, somewhat nettled, said something about the 
Vampire going * through it ' very well. * Ye're right — " through 
it" — but I prefer to go " over it.'" 

As soon as the packing was over the old man and I ran the 
happy couple up to Aldborough in the launch to catch a train 
for — goodness knows where. 

The Vampire I handed over to a local man to be laid up, 
and accepted the old gentleman's invitation to finish my holiday 
taking the Undine round to the Clyde, and a dashed good time 
I had. 

Billy may have a good wife, but he has certainly got a first- 
rate father-in-law. 



FIGHTING AND FISHING. 
By Venour Davidson. 

HAD served a good many years in India before I 
first fell a victim to the fascinations of mahseer- 
fishing. After a boyhood and intervals of youth 
passed in the Highlands of Scotland, where many a 
choice river and loch were at my service for the asking — when 
not leased to the monied Southron — I refused to look on any 
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fishing as worthy the name of sport, if conducted otherwise than 
with the orthodox fly. I now admit with all humility, that it 
was mere ignorance and youthful arrogance which led me to 
class spinning with a bait or spoon in a foaming brown 
mountain torrent as on a par with sitting on a bank and 
watching a float. The wildest tales of the keenest devotees — 
tales of remote and picturesque waters, and of finny monsters 
of surpassing gameness lured from their depths and only landed 
after heroic fighting — left me unmoved, or only so by amused 
tolerance at a misguided enthusiasm which knew not what real 
fishing was. 

It was during the Expedition organized for the relief of 
Chitral during the spring of 1895, that my conversion was 
wrought ; but I embark on this narrative more for the purpose 
of describing an almost ideal spot on trans-frontier waters and 
the extraordinary bags obtained there by two rods of my 
regiment during one all too brief fortnight, than of dilating on 
any achievements of my own in that line — though, incidentally, 
one day's sport led to a small experience which may be worth 
recalling. 

The regiment was at short notice detailed to form part of 
this Expedition, and one of the first to leave the base at 
Naoshera : the taking of the Malakand Pass and the passage of 
the Swat River have long been matters of history, and thereafter 
the leading column under General Waterfield pushed on to the 
Panjkora. This river was then fairly low and just fordable — 
though a rise was daily anticipated ; and it was here, where a 
few days' halt was necessary while a temporary bridge was 
constructed, that, during a gallant foray on the further side, 
Battye of the Guides, and Peebles of the Devonshire, fell. 

When the column again advanced, the order for our 
regiment to remain to garrison and guard this spot during the 
erection of a more stable and permanent bridge, and to improve 
and construct approaches thereto, was a bitter blow and dis- 
appointment at the time ; but, as events turned out, there was 
after all no more fighting to speak of in the front and . . . 
compensations subsequently revealed themselves in the Panj- 
kora. 

This river, rising somewhere in the neighbourhood of the 
Safed Koh, after receiving the Chitral stream and numerous 
other confluents, runs, or rather, brawls — a torrent of seething 
rock-indented water — between blufl"and precipitous crags down 
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the Dir valley to the spot where the bridge was then under con- 
struction, and where, on a small congested space on the right or 
northern bank, the tents for about six hundred of our men were 
crowded together, and rudely entrenched. It was, generally 
speaking, unfordable for man or horse, except during exceptional 
seasons and at a few spots. The paths, or rather tracks, which 
followed the banks were in many places mere ledges in the rock 
difficult for a man and perilous for the surest hill-pony. About 
a mile below bridge and camp, the torrent swirled round a 
craggy comer and entered a cleft narrow gorge — traversing the 
country of the Utman Khel before debouching into the Swat 
Valley — five miles lower down. 

Our duties were not over-arduous — beyond a little road- 
making. The valley was very hot in May, there was no shade, 
the flies were voracious, and time began to lie heavy on our 

hands. One day, however, F , a Major in the regiment, 

who had had long and fruitful experience of mahseer fishing in the 
Poonch and Jhelum rivers, and who avowed it a principle never to 
go on service without a rod and a little tackle — during an afternoon 
stroll about a mile up the river, at a point where a small 
tributary entered the Panjkora from the Jhandol valley, 
observed a long run and a pool not quite so turbulent and rock- 
studded as the rest of the water, in which he concluded it might 
be worth while to adventure a cast or two. He began to over- 
haul his tackle with zest the same evening, and got to work on 
the following day, with the result that his efforts were crowned 
with the capture of two nice fish of seven and eight pounds 
respectively. This was a welcome addition to our somewhat 
meagre and monotonous ration, and was sufficient to start an 
organized crusade against the mahseer of the Panjkora. 

Another of our fellows, J , had a rod and tackle in the 

plains, besides considerable knowledge of the craft, and without 
an instant's delay wrote for their immediate dispatch, while the 
rest of us were more than a little interested and aspiring. 

In the meanwhile F had it altogether his own way, 

his take each day increasing in number and quality ; but, though 
he tried in many other places, only that one little stretch of 
water — one hundred and fifty yards in length, where the 
Jhandol stream ran in — yielded any result. 

A week later there were two rods fishing that little bit of 
water for all it was worth, and the game grew fast and furious. 
They generally repaired to the stream soon after breakfast. 
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say eleven a.m. As the locale was then comparatively quiet, 
and the hills all round were closely picketed, no escort was 
necessary beyond an armed orderly or two, whose assistance 
was also useful for landing fish, fit may not be generally 
known that, owing to his tough scales, a mahseer of any size 
canr.ot be gaffed, and, if too large for a landing-net, has to be 
secured by hand). 

One of the sportsmen would commence fishing at the mouth 
of the stream, which was also the head of the run, and would 
work his way thoroughly and systematically downwards. As 
soon as he had got seventy yards or so ahead, the other would 
then begin at the same spot, and fish over the same ground. 
Again, when number one had reached the end of the hundred 
and fifty yards beat — merging into almost impossible, if not 
perilous water — he had only to trudge back and begin at the 
top again. And so on, with an occasional interval for a pipe 
or a rest, until they were tired of it, or had as many fish as 
could be conveniently carried home. 

I wish I could at this date produce authentic records of 
some of the bags during that last week ; but I am positive I 
m understating the facts in asserting that the gross daily 
take forthe two rods during that period usually reached or exceeded 
two hundred pounds. The one day, however, that I do remember 
and have notes of, was that marked by the capture of the record 
fish, a monster of forty-four pounds, and the others on that 
day were two fish between thirty and forty pounds, four 
between twenty and thirty, and six under twenty, the gross 
weight just reaching three hundred pounds. And lest this 
should be deemed mere wasteful and wanton massacre, I 
would mention that any fish-flesh surplus from the mess 
requirements was always more than welcome among the men. 

For myself, I had witnessed the sport on one day with 
more than a glow of interest, and on a second was wholly 
fired with the fascination of it. It was too much for flesh 
and blood to watch these noble fighting fish gradually mastered 
and hauled to the bank — and — not to have a hand in it. 

Then F gave me his rod for a spell while he smoked a 

pipe, and my doom was thenceforth sealed. 

I had had no previous experience of spinning a spoon, but 
had watched with attention and soon acquired, more or less, 
the knack of it — sufficient at any rate that by the time I was 
half-way down the pool I was fast in a very decent fish. (I 
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must acknowledge that it cannot have called for any supreme 
degree of skill to tempt the mahseer at this singularly favoured 
spot : — ^they must truly have been the most guileless that ever 
swam, and would, I verily believe, have taken anything bright or 
coloured that showed on the water within their reach.) My 
victim gave me a breathless twenty minutes' play before yielding 
to persuasion, and then turned the scale at fifteen pounds. I 
have said that my doom was sealed. I wrote that night to 
Luscombe, at Allahabad, for a serviceable mahseer rod and every 
variety of tackle that the combined experience of my two 
brother-officers could suggest as useful. Alas ! alas ! that they 
should all have arrived too late — at least, too late for that 
memorable fortnight and— for the Panjkora. 

I say too late, for that glad, glorious time passed as 
suddenly as it came into existence. It must be remembered 
that May was well begun before this never-to-be-forgotten spot 
was even tapped. Towards the end of that month the snow 
on the higher ranges begins to melt, and most sensibly affects 
the streams of the lower valleys, even though it does not very 
materially swell or discolour them. Towards the end of May 
the Panjkora was not really very much fuller than when we 
came, and was still no more than a peaty, foamy brown ; 
but the temperature for wading or bathing became positively 
icy, and insupportable for more than a minute or two at a time. 
A golden gritty sediment, which appeared in the clearest flowing 
water, when allowed to settle, was another symptom of changed 
conditions. The daily take of fish dwindled in number and 
size ; for a day or two they only rose half-heartedly within a 
small radius at the mouth of the stream, and then disappeared, 
or ceased to rise altogether. The fishing was over for the 
season, and — my rod then arrived. 

But before that time came, there befell me a little episode on 
my own account, which commenced in a sufficiently startling 
manner, even if it led to no more than some temporary incon- 
venience. I had contrived to obtain a tough and supple ringal* 
bamboo of about ten feet from one of the higher hills close at 
hand (men who were there will remember them on the Laram),^ 
and this, with some broken sections of line, odd gut traces, and 

some small fly-spoons, borrowed from F 's and J 's 

tackle boxes, formed a fairly serviceable equipment for some of 

* The smaller variety of bamboo, growing at about 5000 feet and over. 
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the tributary streams, which abounded with smaller mahseer. 
And very good fun I had, often securing in the day a string of 
twenty to thirty fish, running from half a pound to two pounds, 
using the little feather-weight spoon almost like a fly, and 
gaining increased confidence and dexterity in its manipulation 
from the constant practice. Yet I found that a three-pounder, 
once barely landed, strained my little rod and impromptu tackle 
to the very uttermost. 

On one of these days I was fishing the Serai stream, which 
met the southern bank of the river at a point about a mile 
below the camp, and just above the narrow gorge which I 
have mentioned before. I had worked down about two miles of 
this, and reached the river, with about a dozen nice little fish to 
the good, when the appearance of the latter at the junction 
proved too tempting to be resisted. 

At my very second cast I was into something, whose first 
rush told me that he was a good deal bigger than I had 
bargained for, and I had enough on my hands for the next 
ten minutes to keep me from thinking of anything else. Then 
I caught a glimpse of him on the top of the water, and though 
he didn't appear more than six or seven pounds, that was more 
than enough for my ambition with a ten-foot rod, about thirty 
yards of line, three snake rings, and — no reel at all. 

Once I had him well into the shallow water beside me, the 
line in coils at my feet. Away he went again. with scarcely 
diminished vigour, the silken cord cutting and burning my 
fingers ; but I just stopped him before the end of it was 
reached, and began hauling in once more. A second time I 
brought him to my feet, and, if only my orderly had been 
there, would, I think, have landed him ; but I had sent the 
man away a few minutes before to see if he could get some 
t^g& or vegetables for the mess at a village we had lately 
passed, so I had to do as best I could by myself. 

With rod and tautened line in one hand I was stooping 
to clip him behind the gills with the other, when, with a 
wriggle and a flop, he was off again. The line escaped from 
my blistered fingers, and, as I staggered erect, my foot fell 
on one of the coils on the ground. There was a tense snap 
and — before I could repair the mischief — the frayed end of 
line was half-way up my rod. As it fell lightly on the 
water only a fathom away, blind to everything but the loss 
of my prey, I threw my rod down, and sprang in up to my 
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waist. Even as I wound the end of line round my wrist the 
strain came, and the fish yielded ever so little ; but at that very 
moment my foot slipped on a sunken boulder, and I fell on my 
face in the swirling water. 

When I rose to the surface I was off my feet, and being 
carried in a foaming eddy to the centre of the river. It was 
vain to dream of regaining the bank just then or there, but 
towards the lower end of the pool two jagged rocks stood up out 
of the water, between which two or three massive logs of timber 
were jammed. 

I must mention, en parenihise^ that the Panjkora was used as 
a means of transport for the heavy fir timber of the higher hills 
down to the lower valleys, and thence by way of the Swat and 
Cabul rivers to the hands of the contractors in the plains. 
Huge logs came sailing down in flood time, but when the 
waters fell, numbers became stranded or stuck at any congested 
comer or narrow passage, there to await the next rise. 

Towards these two rocks I was being carried, and with 
a stroke or two, managed to reach one of them and drag 
myself out of the icy water. The line was still on my wrist 
and the fish on the line. As I looked around me, twenty yards 
down stream were the two frowning crags guarding the entrance 
of the gorge and the scarcely known country beyond, the 
foaming water rushing madly between. The rock on which 
I had taken temporary refuge was a good twenty yards from 
the further bank, but the other one did not seem more than 
ten from a sandy shelf on the shore I had lately left. If 
I could creep across the bridge of logs to the other rock, surely 
one strong dive and a rapid stroke or two would land me on the 
latter. I started to carry out this project, but was loth to 
let my fish go, and resolved to land him, if possible, on the 
further rock and try and throw him ashore before following 
myself. I began cautiously to creep along the frail bridge, 
every step tentative, and had got half way across when a 
timber quivered and sank beneath my weight, loosened the 
jam, and I found myself, with one log closely clasped, again 
immersed in the icy torrent. Fortunately some hot-weather 
experiments with a massuck* in a swimming bath had not 
been wasted, and with a little difficulty I contrived to get 
get astride and balance on my log just before I was swept help- 

* Inflated water-skin. 
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lessly and beyond return through the grim and frowning 
portals of the pass. 

I was more than a little disconcerted ; still, did not doubt 
that I should find it possible to land —somewhere — sooner or 
later. The only question was— where? Clearly, return by 
water or by either bank would be out of the question, and it 
would require some strenuous climbing to win to camp again. 
Moreover, on neither bank could I venture to anticipate an 
altogether cordial reception. That on the right bounded the 
strongholds of the Utman Khel, who, though so far not our actual 
foes, still were feudatory to Umra Khan, and could scarcely be 
called friendly. (Umra Khan, it may be remembered, owing 
to his aspirations in Chitral, was at the bottom of the entire 
imbroglio) On the left was the home of a section of Swatti 
tribesmen, who had been among our most active and implacable 
opponents in the Malakand Pass only a month earlier. 

My reflections were not of the most exhilarating ; at the 
best, a most weary trudge home ; for the present, immersed to 
the armpits in an arctic and irresponsible torrent, and being 
whirled along in its current at a rate certainly not less than 
seven or eight miles an hour, all the time between those dark, 
dank, towering cliffs, which forbade every vestige of sunlight to 
the water. I know not how long I floated down, but once had 
a narrow squeak wlien my log fouled a submerged rock and 
capsized me. I had to pass through a seething rapid with a 
menace in every yard before I could get mounted again. 

At last — a few hundred yards ahead— I seemed to descry a 
chance of landing on the right bank, a shelf of silvery sand just 
seen at the extremity of a vista before the water raged and 
vanished round a rocky promontory. The current seemed 
bearing me towards it, and I slipped off my log to give what 
aid I could by pushing in that direction. Even as I did so I 
seemed to hear a human cry in the cliffs above me. As, 
however, I approached within twenty yards of my anticipated 
refuge, I was caught by an adverse current, and, in spite of my 
utmost exertions, was being borne away when half a dozen 
swarthy bearded tribesmen — Martinis slung across their backs — 
rushed out to the edge of the strand. One of them, bearing a 
coil of rope, without an instant's hesitation, plunged into the 
foaming water, and in a few rapid strokes had reached my 
side, when, having attached a noose to the log, we were together 
towed to the shore. They were log-snatchers, taking their toir 
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from the Panjkora, and, in this instance, had reaped an entirely 
novel booty. My first glance was at my wrist, from which 
about a foot of frayed line dangled. 

My knowledge of Pashtoo was limited to having passed the 
lower standard in that dialect at Peshawar a year or two pre- 
viously, and I could follow but little of what these men 
were saying. I was, however, able to make them understand 
that I had been carried down from the camp by the bridge, and 
gathered that they intended to take me with them to their 
fortified village up the hill, where there was a Hindustani 
bania,* who would be able to interpret between us. 

I have no hairbreadth escape to relate, and the manner of 
my return may seem comparatively tame. My captors, though 
unceremonious and peremptory, subjected me to no ill-usage. 
Arrived at the fort, I gave a detailed account of my circum- 
stances in Hindustani to the bania ; but my request for a guide 
over the hills back to camp was ignored, nor could I gather 
what were the intentions of my temporary hosts. I was 
supplied with an excellent meal of Pathan bread and roasted 
kid, and shown to a rude chamber, where I was to spend the 
night. 

I was seated at the door of this, enjoying a smoke after my 
repast, when a distant sound fell on my ears which resembled 
the rattle of drums and the fitful discharge of firearms. The 
whole village was instantly on the alert, and presently a look- 
out man from a distant spur came running in. His news 
seemed to disconcert the tribesmen, but did not spur them to 
any hostile preparations, and even when a small cavalcade 
appeared on the crest of a westward pass they still remained 
inactive. I strolled into the sullen throng and inquired the 
name and rank of their visitor. 

' It is the Khan of Dir,' said the bania, impressively, adding, 
in a lower tone, * and your honour's safe return is now assured.' 

The Khan of Dir had been ostensibly working on our side 
all through the business, was the esteemed confidant of our 
political officers, and I dare say as trustworthy as any Pathan 
can reasonably be expected to be. He was bound in his 
own interests to give me safe conduct back to camp, and my 
captors were scarcely then in a position to gainsay him. 

After an apparently heated confabulation far into the night, 
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a courteous message reached me from the Khan, saying that 
a pony would be at my disposal on which to ride with him at 
six a.m. the following morning. 

As we mounted the eastward pass in the first glow of dawn, 
a Martini bullet came humming over our heads, and my com- 
panion muttered a curse in his beard. Possibly it was only the 
exuberance of some spirit more turbulent than the rest, but 
I think intended more as a hint to the Khan to mind his 
own business than as any menace to myself. 

Winding through vale and over spur, about noon we arrived 
in camp, where I had almost been given up as lost or drowned. 
I had survived, however, to kill many another lusty mahseer 
with my new rod, which arrived a few days later, in other lati- 
tudes ; but never again, I fear, in such a fisherman's paradise 
as the Panjkora. 




AN ENGLISH VIEW OF COON-HUNTING. 

By * Unicorn.' 

THINK that I may safely say, without fear of 
contradiction from any one who* knows me well 
enough to give an opinion, that I am very fond of 
sport. Ofler me a gun, a mount, a boat, or a team» 
and it is fairly certain that, if the decision rests 'solely upon 
my personal inclination, I will accept it. 

I do not, in a somewhat long career of roaming, remember 
more than once that I was ever truly and actually * left,' as 
our Transatlantic neighbour put it, and that circumstance 
made a very vivid impression on my mind 

Two years^ago I was down south in Tennessee, the Italy of 
America as it has been not inaptly called, and while there I was 
indulged with sport to my heart's content, from the noble 
science of the prize ring down to rabbit and squirrel shooting, 
the latter of which necessitates an amount of science and 
knowledge of woodcraft my English readers would scarcely be 
prepared to credit. It was in the early autumn when 1 was 
there and soon made a large circle of friends, all hospitable to 
a fault, which, however, is so general that it has become a proverb 
in the land. I had few open days left, not intending to make 
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any lengthened stay in the district, but every time I mentioned 
the word departure, a storm of voices replied, * Nonsense, you 
must stay and see a Coon hunt ! What ! come to Tennessee 
and not hunt a coon ? You are not going until you do and 
that settles it/ 

Now, when an American — especially an American 
lady — says, * That settles it,' I have invariably noticed 
that the spirit of prophecy is abroad, and that it does 
settle it, and my case proving no exception, I perforce 
stayed on, and from the thrilling verbal accounts, and reminis- 
cences of the sport related to me, grew quite enthusiastic for 
the pursuit of the festive coon. At last the eventful time 
arrived ; the leaves had most of them fallen, the corn (not wheat 
mind, but Indian sweet corn) was nearly all gathered and 
•shocked,* and the predatory coon left traces and indications 
which those who ran might read. 

Late, therefore, one afternoon, a number of friends (probably 
twenty) assembled at my host's house, and each one brought a 
dog. And such dogs ! Ten breeds at least in one animal, and 
taking the whole pack a woeful scarcity of eyes and ears. 
There were not enough to go round, and upon inquiry I found 
that to be the result of previous coon hunts and showed the 
courage of the dogs. 

We started, and I learned that darkness is the great desi- 
deratum for coon hunting and that rain ranks next, so that the 
harder it pours the better the night ; further, that the dogs 
should be eager to attack, no matter if this eagerness is carried 
to such an extent that they occasionally bite the nearest hunter 
if slow at finding a coon, and that no hunt was worthy the 
name that did not lead us all into a swamp. Such was the 
pleasing programme, and as the pine-knots carried by some 
eight or ten coloured people were ignited, I thought the 
gathering was the queerest in which I had ever participated. 
The dogs were turned loose, and we moved forward in a body^ 
lighted on our way by the torch- bearers. 

At first the woods were comparatively open, and progress 
was easy ; but hark ! down the aisles of trees rang the bay of a 
hound — I recognised my acquaintance who was 'built for 
passenger traffic,' &c., by his unique voice ; this was taken up 
by every animal present as they all rushed to the challenger. 
To that common centre of attraction also rushed torch-bearers, 
and the hunt generally, ray especial link- boy recklessV follow- 
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ing on the line of scent through a dense tangle of brambles 
and thorn-apple trees* which played havoc with my stout cords, 
and must have torn his jean overalls to tatters. He evidently 
did not mind, he was coon-hunting, and forgot or was utterly 
impervious to spines three inches in length and sharp as razors. 
Well ! when we had run, scrambled, and fallen over logs, 
splashed into mud puddles, and kept under brush for 
a matter of a mile or so, we found the hunters 
grouped round the foot of the bushiest, biggest, 
gnarliest old swamp oak-tree in the country. I was 
mud up to the waist, and if revelling in a swamp was the acme 
of coon-hunting, some of my friends had indulged in the 
ecstasy up to their arm-pits, judging by appearances. Here 
the darkies came into play, for the tree had to be chopped 
down, and at it two of them went, one on each side, while the 
rest of us stood around, smoked, and drank nips of peach 
brandy, of which insidious compound every one seemed to have 
an unfailing supply. The only other thing specially prominent 
was profanity, but I feel my powers incapable of doing justice 
to this theme. Finally the tree totters, creaks, and falls, laid 
deftly just where the leader of the hunt has indicated ; in rush 
the dogs who have been on the very verge of insanity for some 
time past, but — alas ! there is no coon. So they indulged in a 
free fight among themselves. 

Upon inquiry, I ascertained that never in the recollection of 
my friends has the first tree cut down held any coon, and, when 
I asked what was the use of cutting down a coon-tree when it 
was an accepted principle that there was not a coon in it, I was 
silenced by the argument that if you did not cut down the first 
coon-tree there never would be any coon in the tree you cut 
down first, and that, consequently, coons would become extinct. 
At least, that is as near as I could arrive at my friend's meaning, 
and I have since concluded that those who cannot appreciate 
the force of this argument would not like a coon-hunt at all, so 
it does not concern them. 

Another curious feature is that the dog who locates the first 
coon-tree is kicked for his pains, because there isn't any coon in 
his tree, and he can always be picked out by the lordly air of 
proprietorship he assumes over it, added to his ferocious de- 
meanour. 

Well, the scent was again cast for, and found, when a similar 
scramble through swamp and undergrowth took place, in which 
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the negroes seemed indefatigable, and the whites had to follow 
or be left alone in a dense trackless forest, and then a yell 
proclaimed that another tree had been located. The same 
thing takes place — two men set to work with axes, and I lean 
against a massive trunk and take in the scene : the white and 
dark faces, the pillared tree-trunks, the net-work of branches 
and the tracery of vines, the eager, restless, panting hounds, 
backed by the soft violet-black darkness of the forest, illumined 
by the flickering yellow lights of the pine-knots, exuding an 
unspeakably grateful perfume to my tired senses. It is a won- 
derful picture and worth the toil, even though down comes the 
tree and again no coon. 

The dogs again, to use a friend's elegant phraseology, * swap 
samples and exchange locks of hair,' and another dog is kicked 
for his unwise prominence, and so it goes on, from swamp to 
swamp, from tree to tree. Rare fun for the coon, perhaps, 
but it seemed to me to be particularly rough upon the 
hunters. 

At last, after, I think, six trees, we do really find a coon, and 
a big, fierce fellow he is. The dogs rushed in, and, as far as we 
could see by the aid of the glare of the moving torches, the dogs 
and the coon had a real home-like good time, in which the 
biggest dog chewed the coon's neck, and the small ones the 
rings on his tail, while the coon distributed his favours indis- 
criminately. At last he was dead, and was held up for 
inspection. 

And now, strange to say, every one seemed sorry — the 
capture of the coon threw a damper on the whole proceeding. 
It was too late to hunt another before daylight, for only in the 
dark will they stick to the trees, and it appeared to be the 
general feeling that, if we had not caught the coon, we might 
have hunted him for about two hours more. We had then 
a long weary tramp for home, wet, dirty, and tired, with 
aching eyes from the smoke of the pine-knots, and a terrible 
throat from the alternate nips of peach brandy and running 
spells. 

I have come to the conclusion that coon-hunting is like 
olives — a decidedly acquired taste, not to be picked up at the 
first trial. The most successful hunts appear to be those where 
no coons are caught, and this may be the secret. My friend 
said next day, ' Coon- hunting is great fun, isn't it? Aren't you 
glad you stayed V I weakly said, * yes,* but I grasped the fact 
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that I knew of no animal with more hunt attached to it than 
the coon, and that possibly it was the hunt and not the animal 
that was the attraction. If so, in future please count me out 
of the festive gathering. I will listen to the stirring recital 
at home. 




A PERILOUS VISIT. 
By Fox Russell, 

Author of^ The Haughty shire Hunt^ « Outridden^ 6r»c., 6f*c. 

NTIL last month, when I went to stay at old Squire 
Horsley's place in the country, I really had no idea 
what a wolf in sheep's clothing such an apparently 
harmless visit might prove. Installed as honoured 
guest beneath the roof- tree of an English country gentleman, 
one would naturally imagine oneself to be in safety, but — well, 
let me relate this record of — not quite * battle, murder, and sud- 
den death,* but something perilously near it. 

Squire Horsley had asked me to stay at Clayton To.vers for 
a week's mixed sport — a little hunting, a little shooting, a little 
fishing, and so on. I found a very cheery party, including some 
charming girls, awaiting me there. Old Horsley's two daughters 
ride to hounds, run with the beagles, play lawn tennis, dance 
and act better than any one else in the county. I soon lost my 
heart to the younger girl, Margery, a blue-eyed, fair-haired 
damsel of about nineteen or twent)' years of age. She was a 
thorough sportsman — sportswoman, I should say. 

The day after I arrived, we shot the woods nearest to the 
house. And here began the awful risks and dangers I was 
destined to go through. 

How it all happened I don't exactly know, but three or four 
pheasants came sailing over the corner of the wood where I was 
posted ; we all got excited, and, simultaneously, the fellow on 
my right stopped one, which fell zvhop on the Squire, and 
knocked him down ; my gun went off prematurely and peppered 
a keeper, so that he had to take his dinner standing up, that 
day ; and the fellow on my other side blew the hat right off my 
head. We all laughed — except the keeper, who was doing a 
* best on record ' to his own cottage. 

As these coverts were so near the house, we returned there 
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to luncheon instead of having the meal brought out to us. And 
when we'd finished, Squire Horsley suggested that I and the 
fellow who'd blown my hat off should bicycle into Belchesler 
with the girls, instead of coming out with the guns again. I 
have since wondered whether the old gentleman mistrusted our 
reliability with firearms. Old men do get nervous about trifles 
sometimes. 

I didn't particularly care about shooting any more ; we had 
had a long morning's sport already, and so we two fellows who 
had had these little mischances with our guns, of course toolc the 
Squire's hint, and bicycled with the girls instead of accompany- 
ing the rest. I rode by the side of Margery, and managed to 
think of one or two rather nice things to say to her. But I got 
mixed up between the love-making and the morning's shoot, 
and presently she said : * I think, Mr. Brendley, you're rather a 
dangerous man ! ' 

*You don't mean that really?' I asked, feeling secretly 
triumphant. I thought I had made an impression. I almost 
proposed to her on the spot. Surely her remark was meant as 
encouragement to me ? 

Well, thank goodness, I didnU propose. For the next moment 
she said : * Yes, I do mean it ! I hear you nearly killed poor 
Robins this morning, and papa said he didn't think you were 
safe to be trusted with a gun ! ' 

For a moment the rebuke hit me very hard, but I soon took 
heart of grace again and said : * Well, you know, shooting isn't 
quite n)y game. I don't care about guns. Horses are my parti- 
cular sport. Hunting, steeplechasing, and all that sort of thing : 
there I'm quite at home — but at gunning, no.' 

She brightened up at that. * Hunting is my favourite sport, 
too,' she said. * I'm unsporting enough to hate the idea of 
killing things — of course, sometimes a fox has to die ; but one 
has many a pleasant gallop without a kill, and, even when 
hounds do run into their fox, one life only is sacrificed for 
a great many people's pleasure. Our pack meet within five 
miles of home on Thursday, and Til make father give you 
a mount.* 

Of course, T could do nothing but accept the offer, though I 
never care about riding strange horses. Not that I am nervous, 

but However, when I suggested to the Squire that I'd wire 

for a horse of my own to be sent down to me, he wouldn't hear 
of it, and said : * Margery tells me you're a great man on a horse 
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and Fve got the very thing to carry you well across this big 
country. He takes a bit of riding, and "gets hold " of you when 
hounds are running ; but he doesn't do anything absolutely 
wrong — at least, I don't think he will. However, you'll soon 
see/ 

I did. 

Next day we * slacked.' I like slacking. I think I could 
slack for ever, especially if Margery were with me. After 
luncheon, the two girls and a fellow whom we all called Tom — 
don't know if he had any other name ; if so, I never heard it — 
and I got out the punt, and tried for a jack in the lake. There 
are a lot of big pike there, and the girls said we'd try trolling for 
one. I said, * Yes, there was nothing like trolling,' and, when we 
got out into the middle of the lake, I looked to Tom to start the 
performance. Tom looked at me ; he evidently didn't know 
how to fish, and so I began to fumble about with the awful 
tangle of lines and rods and things, but I didn't seem to — at 
least, I suppose I must have forgotten how the thing was done ; 
and presently Mai^ery said : 

* Aren't you ready yet ? It's so cold sitting here, and the 
days are very short ! ' 

/ didn't feel cold — on the contrary, I felt hot all over. I 
fumbled about, and the end of it was I had to confess that I 
couldn't quite remember how to troll. And then Margery 
laughed (rather cruelly) and put the tangle straight, and told 
me to row slowly whilst she fished. I took the oars and gave a 
good hard tug at one, and it missed the rowlocks, and somehow 
I fell right over backwards into the bottom of the punt. It was 
extremely humiliating, and the girls both laughed again. 

Margery had not been trolling more than ten minutes before 
she hooked a pike. Just as she got her fish to the side of the 
boat, I put the landing-net under it. Margery cried out : 

* Mind his teeth ! ' 

Well, of course, fish don't have teeth — I knew better than 
that — and I naturally thought she was joking, but the next 
moment the thing had got hold of my little finger, and I fairly 
howled ! He had teeth, after all. 

After landing this water-fiend — I kept well out of his way, 
in the boat — Miss Horsley said : 

'We'll moo»- the punt, now, just over the perch-hole, and 
have half-an-hour's fishing there, and then go back for tea. Mr. 
Brendley, as you're nearest the bow, would you moor us? ' 
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Of course I said, * Oh, certainly,' and then I wondered how 
in the world one did moor a boat ? I again looked to Tom, 
but Tom was really an absolute ass, and didn't seem to know 
anything about either fishing or mooring a boat. You do 
meet some very ignorant fellows, sometimes, don't you ? 

I was searching about for an anchor or a stone, or — well, I 
didn't quite know what — when Margery said : 

* There's the pole, Mr. Brendley, just under your feet' 

* Of course,' I said, * how stupid of me.' And then I won- 
dered what in the name of fortune one was supposed to do with 
the pole ? 

However, just then, it dawned on me that you shoved the 
pole into the floor — the mud, 1 mean— and fastened the punt 
rope to it — to the pole, not the mud. I was extremely pleased 
I'd found this out for myself, and I went to work with a will. 
That was where I made the mistake. Driving in a punt-pole 
should be done with cautious deliberation. I stood up on a 
seat, and shoved and shoved to get the pole firmly in, and then, 
to my horror, I found I had pushed the punt right away from 
under my feet, and was left clinging to the pole, like a monkey 
on a stick ! 

Before the others — who were all chattering, and not looking 
my way — saw what was the matter, and could paddle back to 
me, the pole itself si jwly subsided, and let me into the water. 
I never felt anything so cold in my life, and 1 fairly gasped. 

They hauled me into the punt, and rowed me ashore. My 
teeth chattered, all the way up to the house. The Squire made 
me drink hot whisky and insisted on my boiling myself in a 
bath, and then I felt all right again. But those girls will never 
believe in me as a fisherman, and I nearly lost my life. 
And the whole of these dangers and unpleasant incidents arose 
through that idiot, Tom, not knowing anything about either 
fishing-tackle or boats. A fellow who is ignorant of simple 
things h'ke these, has no right to accept an invitation to stay at 
a country house at all. 

On the following morning, I turned dut in full hunting 
costume — *Pink,' and a new tall hat, with the smartest and 
latest thing in top-boots — which, by the way, were extremely 
tight and uncomfortable. I clanked down the staircase in 
very long spurs, and greeted the girls — already in their riding 
habits — at the dining-room door. 

Somehow or other, I didn't feel inx.lined for breakfast that 
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day. It was very funny : I felt as if I could drink about fifteen 
cups of tea, but only eat some dry toast. Whilst we were still 
at table, the horses were led round, and the Squire, jumping up, 
cried : 

* There, that's the one youVe to ride to-day, the chestnut 
with the white stockings — he's a bit playful — rather full of beans 
just now ' — the brute was rearing persistently, and then bucking 
with such Violence that he nearly got away from the grx)m who 
was holdini{ him. 

I stro led f»ver to the sideboard and had a chvrry-brandy 
then. 

When I got outside — I mean outside the house, not outside 
the cherry-brandy — I went over towards the chestnut— he was 
still antic-ing «bout, though not so violently as before. 

* Beg pardon, sir,' said the groom, touching his hat, * but if I* 
was you. sir, I wouldn't get on 'im with them spurs ; *e goes on, 
jest like a mad 'oise, if 'e even thinks you've got 'em on ! ' 

Well, I'm not a bit obstinate, so I had those spurs off in a 
twinkling. Thought I'd rather the spurs should come off, than 
that / should myself. 

I put one foot in the stirrup-iron, and then the brute danced 
me all round the whole length of the drive, before I could 
manage to crawl up on to his back, and as soon as I was there, 
the beast * reached ' the reins right through my fingers, put hs 
head down, squeaked, and hoisted behind so violently, that I — 
well, to tell the truth, I don't know how it happened, it was all 
done o quickly — but I found myself again on the gravel drive, 
with the I hestnut beside me, kicking like fury, and generally 
enjoying himself, hke the utter brute that he v\as. 

The Squire roared with laughter. All very fine for him, but 
/ didn't exactly see where the fun came in. ' Cut a voluntary ! ' 
he cried, in his hearty tones. Of course he could afford to be 
hearty. * Mustn't see you on "the floor" so early in the day as 
this,' he said. ' Good thing the girls have gone on — they saw 
nothing of it. Now, come along.' 

With much trouble, I remounted and jogged along beside 
the Squire to the meet. Whatever my wretch was as a hunter, 
he was * pain and grief as a hack. He went, what hunting men 
know as * three halfpence and twopence,' all the way, shaking 
me to my very foundations. 

We joined the giris and the rest of our hou.se-party, at 
Boll ington Cross-roads, and beyond * barging' into the master's 
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horse, and kicking a hound — for which I was publicly execrated 
by the M.F.H. — my beast behaved himself fairly well We trotted 
off to draw a patch of gorse, on the side of a steep bit of down- 
land, and on the way, I managed to have some talk with 
Margery. I told her what a * handful ' the chestnut was. and 
that he seemed to be a bad buckjumper and kicker, too. And 
then she fairly knocked the bottom out of all my complaints, 
by quietly saying : 

* I'm so sorry you don't like him. I hunt him regularly 
mysel»*, and he always seems quiet enough with me.' 

Just then there was a * tow-yowing ' from the gorse ; we had 
foMnd, and away went the pack on a red-hot scent, clean down 
the side of that awful-looking hill. 

My beast put his head down, and squealed, and arched his 
back till it was as round as a halfpenny, and somehow, my knees 
would swing over the front of his shoulders, as he bumped me 
farther and farther out of the saddle. I had to keep on shoving 
myself back, in order to prevent falling off. Every m >ment I 
thought he'd have me over his stupid head. 

Things went better when we got to the bottom of the hill. 
Hounds streamed along the valley, and away went the chestnut, 
well in front of every one. The Squire was right when he told 
me the horse * took hold ' when hounds were running. He 
nearly pulled my arms out. I couldn't hold him ! How on 
earth Margery managed to do so was a mystery to me. He 
was going about forty miles an hour whien we came to the first 
fence — a great, thick thorn hedge, with strong binders all about 
it. He went at it, and with a crash we got — well, either over or 
through, I really don't know which. I was at least a hundred 
yards in front of any one else when, without any warning, 
hounds came to a sudden check. I could not possibly pull up, 
and we went right through the whole pack ! The scene that 
ensued was indescribable : the yelping of the injured hounds, 
and (when they came up) the cursing of the Master and the 
field ! How on earth could / help it } I simply couldn't stop 
my beast, and I tried to explain, but, really, hunting men are the 
most unreasonable of mortals. 

* Shouldn't have come out at all if you don't know how to 
ride!' 

* You've lamed a bitch that I wouldn't have taken any 
money for!' 

* Why did you ride a horse you couldn't hold ?* 
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' Ridiculous tailor ! Puts one in mind of Johnny Gilpin !' 
These were some of the polite things which reached my 
ears. And then, * unkindest cut of all/ Margery — meaning well, 
I'm sure — rode up and said : 

* Oh, Mr. Brendley, let us change horses ! I and the chest- 
nut always get on well together, and the one I'm on is as quiet 
as an old sheep, and will just suit you /* 

Whereupon several of the ill-natured people round, sniggered. 
Margery insisted, and we retired to an adjacent barn to 
change the saddles. Now, there again I must have forgotten 
how to put on a side-saddle — such a lot of girths and stirrup- 
straps and martingales and things. Thank goodness, I saw a 
groom ride by, and hailed him and gave him half-a- crown to 
do what was needful, making the excuse to Margery that the 
muddy girths dirtied one's fingers so. 

And would it be believed, the chestnut went quite quietly 
with Margery the whole of the rest of that day ! Horses really 
are the most contrary, perverse- minded brutes I know. And 
to complete my discomfiture, the * quiet old sheep * I was riding 
came head over heels with me at a small flight of hurdles, and I 
landed flat on my back into a field of turnips ! 

After these experiences, I felt that I was * fed up * on 
country house visiting, and made a start for town next 
morning. With all the * tewing ' I'd had, in the boat and out 
of it, and in the saddle (and out of it !), I felt dreadfully stiflT 
and uncomfortable. Miss Horsley — not Margery — drove me to 
the station in her tandem cart, and was kind enough to say 
she was sorry they were going to lose me so soon. 

'You know, Mr. Brendley, you are so amusing!' she said, 
smilingly ; and — just as I was wondering which way to take 
this — a motor car came sharp round the corner. Our leader 
stopped dead, and the wheeler ran the near shaft into him from 
behind. Whereupon round came the leader, facing us ; the 
wheeler backed into a ditch, and we were both shot out into the 
road in less time than it takes to tell. 

Although within half a mile of the station, I could not walk 
on and catch my train, thereby leaving Miss Horsley and her 
groom to their own devices ; so the end of it was that I had to 
return to the house with her on foot, and postpone my departure 
to the following day. 

On that walk home — Miss Horsley catching up her skirts 
with dexterous hand, and giving peeps of creamy lace dessous 
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— I really came to the conclusion that my companion was so 
delightful that, if Margery refused me, I would at once propose 
to her sister. 

Next morning I managed to reach the railway station, and 
thereafter the great metropolisp without further misadventure. 
What I am troubled about now is, suppose I succeed in marr}-- 
ing one, or bo — one, I mean — of those two enchanting girls, 
will it be obligatory on me to dwell, like Alexander Selkirk 
wished to do, * in the midst of alarms ' — the alarms and risks of 
country life ? If so, I must abandon all thoughts of matrimony, 
and content myself with a celibate's life, for I could «^^^r marry 
any woman but Margery — or her sister ! And nothing will induce 
me to again subject myself to such dangers as I have just — and 
only just— escaped, whilst at Squire Horsley's on that awfully 
^ Perilous Visit.' 




NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 

[CEPTRE AND SOME OF HER RACES,' jUSt published 

as a coloured print by Messrs. Fores, is an artistic 
composition by Mr. John Beer, and consists of 
an excellent portrait of the famous mare —one of 
the best likenesses, indeed, that we have yet seen — surrounded 
by little sketches depicting her most celebrated races ; those on 
the left side of the picture showing her easy wins in the colours 
of her late owner in the Two Thousand Guineas, the Oaks, 
and the St Leger, 1902, and on the other side the more 
sensational struggles in Mr. Bass's colours of the Eclipse and 
the Duke of York's Stakes, and the finishes of the Hard- 
wick and Jockey Club Stakes. It would be difficult to find 
a more ipteresting and charming souvenir of this wonderful 
mare and her extraordinary performances. 



The same firm are also issuing capital portraits— reproduced 
in colour — of the celebrated steeplechasers Cloister and Manifesto, 
the former going at a fence and the latter engaged in a prelimi- 
nary canter, both being the work of Mr. A. C. Havell And, 
from the brush of Mr. Beer, Fred Archr on Ormonde and John 
Watts on Persimmon, admirably depicting the seat and style of 
these famous jockeys and horses. The amount of action and 
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' go ' in all four pictures raises them considerably above the con- 
ventional portrait, and gives an added interest to what will be 
generally recognised as faithful and characteristic represen- 
tations of these great performers on the Turf. 



Messrs. Methuen have recently published excellent pocket 
editions of Aiken's National Sports and The Analysis of the 
Hunting Field, the former with fifty and the latter with seven 
coloured j^plates. To those who are not fortunate enough to 
possess the original issues, these handy little books, with their 
capitally reproduced illustrations, will be very welcome. 
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FORES'S 
SPORTING NOTES AND SKETCHES. 



STEEPLECHASIANA. 
By Finch Mason. 




[ITH such names to conjure with as the Dukes of 
Westminster and Portland, Lords Coventry and 
Sefton and Stanley and Lord Arthur Grosvenor, to 
say nothing of such staunch supporters of the sport 
as popular Mr. Arthur Gorham, the enterprising Mr. Horatio 
Bottomley, and last, but not least, that lucky young millionaire, 
Mr. William Bass, to be found amongst the list of owners, it 
really looks as though at last steeplechasing was taking a new 
lease of life. All that is wanted now, to make it as popular as 
formerly, are some good horses to emulate the deeds of the 
giants of old, and some good men to ride them. 

No doubt there are plenty of the latter to be found amongst 
the ranks of the professionals, such as Arthur Nightingall, 
George Williamson, and the youthful Percy Woodland, for 
example ; but where are the Captain Little's, Tom Townely's, 
George Ede's, Arthur Yates's of old ? This is the sort of stock 
company, to use a theatrical phrase, we want, and somehow they 
don't seem to breed 'em now. 

We doubt if a steeplechase jockey ever attained the promi- 
ence, both as regards ability and popularity, enjoyed by the 
celebrated Jim Mason, the pilot of Lottery, the winner of the 
first Grand National, or, as it was called in those days, the 
Liverpool Steeplechase. What a course it was 1 If any of our 
present-day jockeys were to get hold of the number of Bed's 
Life in London^ describing the country which had to be 
n^otiated on that occasion, it would, we verily believe, cause a 
cold shiver to run down their backs. 
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It is singular, considering his world-wide fame and popularity, 
that Jim Mason was not made the subject for the artist's 
pencil oftener than was the case. We have never, indeed, 
seen more than two portraits of him : one in J. F. Herring's 
celebrated picture of Steeplechase Cracks, painted for Messrs. 
Fores, in which, on Lottery, he is the most prominent figure ; 
the other, a small oil painting by Barraud, which we well 
remember seeing in the window of Sam's Library in St. James's 
Street some forty years ago. This latter, by the way, was 
more of a sketch than a picture, there being no background, 
and was probably a study for a finished painting. Judging by 
the descriptions of the great jockey one reads of, we should 
imagine Herring's portrait of him as well-nigh perfection. 

Major Whyte-Melville, amongst others, was very fond of 
introducing him into his books. Market Harboro\ for instance, 
in which, as Mr. Varnish the swell horse-dealer, whom Mr. Sawyer 
mistakes for a real live lord, he is easily recc^^nisable. A 
tremendous swell Jim Mason seems to have been, not only in 
his ' get-up,' which was perfection personified, but in his habits 
and ways generally. 

It is on record, that one day out hunting in the Vale, he went 
out of his way to jump an extra big gate in preference to going 
at rather a ' hairy ' fence, and met the remonstrance of a friend, 
with, * I'm going to the opera to-night, and don't want my face 
scratched.' 

It was in the Vale of Aylesbury too that he once rode a 
young bull over a five-barred gate, for a big bet. The apparent 
difficulty of the feat, however, was somewhat discounted by the 
fact, possibly not generally known, that the noble animal in 
question had been trained for a fortnight or so previous, by 
something tempting in the way of food being held out to him 
from the other side of the gate and only to be arrived at by 
jumping the obstacle. The trick once learned, the rest was 
all plain sailing. 

There is a good story told of how he once paid off a Jew 
bookmaker in his own coin. About to ride a horse of his own 
in some great steeplechase, and desirous of backing him to a 
considerable tune, he empowered the bookie in question to 
work his commission for him. 

The prices, however, returned by that worthy were so 
absurdly inadequate that Jim smelt a rat, and setting inquiries 
afoot, found, as he had already suspected, that the Jew had 
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collared the cream of the market for himself — and left him the 
skim-milk, so to speak. This was not to be borne, and Mason 
determined on revenge. Accordingly, a few days afterwards, in 
compliance with an invitation to that effect, the old Jew drove 
out to the Jockey's place at Neasden for the double purpose of 
inspecting the crack and having a bit of lunch. 

The morning was fresh and the Jew was hungry, but the 
sight that greeted his eyes on entering the loose-box, whither 
he was shown immediately on his arrival, effectually took his 
appetite away. For there, so enveloped in a cloud of vapour as 
to be hardly discernible at first, was his host, who, with one of 
his men, was busy fomenting for all he was worth the near fore- 
leg of the steeplechaser on whom he so much depended. 

No need to ask what was the matter. The horse had evi- 
dently broken down, and the only thing for him to do now was 
to hurry back to town and endeavour to save some of the money 
before news of the mischief got about, and this the now almost 
broken-hearted old Jew did, in spite of Jim's entreaties that he 
should stop to lunch, on the ground that, after all, things 
mightn't turn out so bad as they looked. On reaching town 
he lost no time in getting to work you may depend, and before 
nightfall had the satisfaction of knowing that not only had he 
laid off all his money, but a good bit more besides, against what 
he fondly imagined was a real, genuine * stiff *un.' Needless to 
say, there was nothing whatever the matter with the crack, the 
fomentations scene having been got up expressly for his benefit, 
with, as we have shown, unqualified success. The majority 
of the bets laid by the crafty Jew were taken by another com- 
missioner acting on the owner's behalf, and, as in the end the 
horse won his race, the result was disastrous. Jim Mason, in 
fact, taught him a lesson he was not likely to forget in a hurry. 

Contemporary with Jim Mason were a band of fine horsemen, 
comprising Tom Oliver, Lord Strathmore, Alan McDonough, 
Captain Peel, &c., occupying the places lately vacated by Lord 
Waterford, General Charretie, and Captains Horatio Ross and 
Becher — as fine a quartette of bruisers, we should imagine, as 
ever got into a saddle. One story of General Charreti6 always 
delighted us, and, as we are not aware of it ever having appeared 
in print, we make so bold to relate it now. 

The General rented a small place adjoining the Hatfield 
estate, and, having a grievance against the Lord Salisbury 
of that period, was wont to revenge himself on his powerful 
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neighbour by lying in wait outside one of his woods when he 
had a shooting party on, and blazing away at any pheasants 
which came in his way. 

This went on for some time, until at last Lord Salisbury 
could stand it no longer. Accordingly one fine day when his 
lordship and party were beating a wood, and General Charreti^'s 
gun could plainly be heard popping away as usual in the 
distance, his infuriated lordship bade his keeper get on his pony, 
take his gun, and inform the General that if he fired another shot 
his orders were to shoot his dog on the spot. 

'You'll shoot my dog, will you ?' said the General, on receipt 
of the message. * Very good ; if you do, I shall shoot your 
pony.' 

'What! shoot his lordship's favourite cob, General?' 
exclaimed the keeper. * You'd never do sich a thing as that j I 
should *ope ! ' 

* Won't I ! ' was the short reply. ' You wait and see.* 

Hardly were the words out of his mouth, before over his 
head, from the wood, sailed a rocketing pheasant. Bang ! went 
the General's gun, and down he came with a flop. His retriever 
flew from his side to pick him up. 

'Very sorry, but my orders is peremp/^rry,' observed the 
keeper, as, raising his gun to his shoulder, he bowled over the 
dog in the act of picking up the bird. 

General Charreti^ said not a word, but raising his gun to his 
shoulder, shot my lord's favourite cob. 

The story goes that, after this little episode, Lord Salisbury 
came to the conclusion that the wisest course he could adopt 
would be to make friends with his very independent neighbour, 
and this resolve we believe he carried out without loss of time. 

Apart from his fame as a gentleman rider, there was no 
better-known or more popular man about town in existence in 
the early sixties than Captain ' Josey * Little, who won the 
Grand National on Chandler in 1848. 

With a profound knowledge of the world and its wicked ways 
he was one of those men whom every one intuitively went to for 
advice if driven into a tight corner, and it might truly be said of 
him that had he managed his own affairs half as judiciously as 
he did those of other people, he would have been in much more 
affluent circumstances than was generally the case with him. 

A distinct compliment was paid him when a well-known 
nobleman, anxious for his son, just arrived at man's estate, to 
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see 'life' in all its various phases, oflfered the astute Captain a 
thousand pounds to take young hopeful in hand and make a 
man of him. Whether or no the offer was accepted history 
sayeth not, but if such should have been the case, that the sum 
mentioned was a sound investment goes without saying. 

There are few people in the world of fashion, we trow, who 
are not familiar with the establishment of Messrs. Charbonel and 
Walker, in Old Bond Street, without doubt the most famous 
• Bon-bon ' magasin in London. But there are not many who 
know that it owes its existence to Captain Little. Quite as 
much at home in Paris as in London, he was one day buying 
bon-bons in a famous shop in the former gay city, when 
addressing two English girls employed behind the counter there, 
old acquaintances of his, he asked them, chaffingly, why they did 
not set up for themselves in the same line of business in London, 
assuring them that there was a fortune in it, did they do so. 

The young ladies quite agreed with him, but unfortunately, 
said they, there is one drawback, and a great one, * We have got 
no capital.' 

' Oh, if that's all, I'll soon put that to rights,' was the reply. 

And their fellow-countryman was as good as his word, for 
before many months had passed, the two English girls found 
themselves presiding over an establishment of their own in 
London, with the happiest of results as we have seen, and all 
thanks to their friend, Captain Josey Little. 

Dating from the days of the Crimea, the army was respon- 
sible for quite a galaxy of famous horsemen following on one 
after another, most of whom could hold their own in any 
company : Tom Townely, Lord Tredegar and his brother. 
Col. the Hon. F. Morgan, Captains Bulkely, Tempest, and 
Henry Coventry, * Curly' Knox, Captain Harford (all three 
Guardsmen), * Driver ' Browne, Roddy Owen, Captain (Doggy) 
Smith, Lord Marcus Beresford, and Captains Lee Barber and 
Bewicke. Where are their equals nowadays ? And of those 
we have mentionea last, we venture to name Captain Coventry 
as the pick of the basket. 

Who that ever witnessed it will ever forget the magnificent 
finish he rode on Alcibiade for the Grand National of 1865, 
beating Hall Court (who ought to have won) and a large field 
comprising some of the best horses in England, including the 
mighty L'Africaine? 

Sandown and Kempton, Hurst Park, Lingfield, and Gatwick 
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are all pleasant reunions in their way, but for all that/ we con- 
stantly find that memory of ours harking back with a distinct 
feeling of regret to the good old days of Croydon, Harrow, and 
Kingsbury, especially Croydon, with its natural fences and 
sensation water-jump, the latter productive of perhaps the most 
daring feat of horsemanship ever recorded in the annals of 
steeplechasing. We allude to the occasion when Mr. Arthur 
Yates, whose mount, Harold, had fallen at the jump just 
mentioned, ran after his horse, who, having picked himself up> 
was trotting gaily away on his own account, and, catching him 
by the tail, jumped on his back, caught up his field — by this 
time a long way ahead — and finally won, amidst such a 
hurricane of cheers as is seldom heard on a racecourse. 

The sensation water-jump, by the way, didn't last very long^ 
Mr. Crawshaw, riding for the Duke of Hamilton, having the 
misfortune to break his horse's back thereat — his mount, being 
a bit of a cur, tried to refuse and jumped short — was promptly 
summoned by Mr. Colam, acting on behalf of the R.S.P.C.A., for 
cruelty, and fined if we remember rightly. After that the jump 
was very much curtailed in its proportions. 

The spoils at Croydon were as a rule divided between 
Messrs. Arthur Yates and Freddy Hobson, with Dick Sheppard 
playing up ; the one and only Arthur taking the lion's share, as 
was only right and proper, considering his superior horseman- 
ship. If ever there was a jockey one would have put down as 
destined during his riding career to have added the Grand 
National to his laurels, Arthur Yates was that man, and as it 
turned out, nothing but sheer bad luck prevented it. He had 
practically won on Harvester, on whom he had previously 
carried off the Croydon Steeplechase ; when on landing into the 
racecourse over what was known as the * Table* jump, the 
horse faltered and nearly fell. At the same moment, Arthur 
Yates noticed a splash of blood on his breeches, and looking 
down, discovered to his chagrin that the unfortunate Harvester 
had nearly torn his near forefoot off. 

A few years later, Captain Machell, annoyed ^t being fore- 
stalled, offered Reugny, who was a red-hot favourite, together 
with Defence and Disturbance, on the eve of the race, to Mr» 
Yates, who was then managing Mr. Gerard Leigh's steeple- 
chasers, for 12,000/., and the deal only fell through in conse- 
quence of his not being able to communicate with Mr. Leigh 
in time, and not liking to take such a heavy responsibility on 
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his shoulders without doing so. But for this it may safely be 
inferred that Arthur Yates would have steered Reugny to 
victory instead of Mr. J. M. Richardson, whose very last 
mount in public it proved to be. 

Croydon, with its rather primitive stand, crowded with all 
the best-known men in the sporting world, and the long line 
of carriages containing a varied assortment of both sexes, 
presented an animated scene on a fine day. See! Lord 
Londesborough drives up with a coach-load of actors and 
actresses, closely followed by a barouche and four, containing 
Freddy Hobson, the two pretty Miss Woodhouses, their brother. 
Chappie, with the gigantic * Daddy ' Hoof on the box. Freddy 
is evidently bent on business to-day. Then Sir Greville Smith 
with a couple of friends, ami lots of lunch, drives up in a closed 
landau, to be followed by a break and four containing a merry 
party of fair-haired damsels. In exuberant spirits now, they 
will be hard to hold when the champagne corks begin to fly 
about. * There's the Major I* cries one of them, and forthwith 
they one and all blow kisses in the direction of Bob Hope-John- 
stone and his big brother David, who are just crossing the course, 
the latter anxious to see how the little grey son of Zouave, 
own brother to The Lamb, which he lately bought in Ireland 
and sold to Lord Poulett, acquits himself to-day in the hands of 
Mr. Thomas. There are no two finer-looking men on the course 
than the two Hope-Johnstones, and one can well believe the 
stories told of their prowess in the Indian Mutiny, It was at 
the relief of Lucknow that Bob, who was on the staff and 
generally accredited with being Sir James Outram's favourite 
aide-de-camp, had a real piece of bad luck. 

Going through one of the palaces with his men in search of 
Pandies (and plunder), he came across a casket, which, to his 
great joy, he found to contain jewels which even his inexperi- 
enced eye told him were of priceless value. Hurriedly hiding his 
treasure away in a corner where he fondly imagined it would 
be safe until he returned, he hastened to rejoin his men. The 
palace gone through — held up, so to speak — from top to bottom, 
our Major — ^wild visions of untold wealth floating around his 
imagination — hurried back with all speed to the room where he 
had hidden his precious casket. Alas ! when he. got there it 
was only to find that it had disappeared. Whether one 
of the rebels had, unseen by the Major, been on the watch all 
the while, and taken a mean advantage of the latter's temporary 
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absence, is merely a matter of conjecture ; suffice it to say that 
though, with his men, he searched every nook and cranny of 
the great building, the Major never set eyes on the casket 
^gain. 

The two brothers were very good friends as a rule, but 
upon one occasion they had a desperate quarrel, as brothers 
occasionally will. 

Bob, with several men friends, was staying with David at a 
place he had taken in Scotland for the shooting, when one night 
after dinner the two brothers fell out about something. High 
words ensued, with the result that David, seizing the poker, went 
for the Major for all he was worth. Bob, at last, not liking the 
look of things, jumped out of the window, David after him in 
hot pursuit. He couldn't catch hiia, though, and Bob, getting 
the first run of the Hall door, dashed in, slammed it in David's 
face and locked it. He then went upstairs and chaffed his 
brother out of the window. 

It was winter-time, and snow was on the ground, and David 
by this time beginning to feel a bit chilly in his dress clothes, 
displayed a flag of truce. 

* Dear old Bob,' he cried, plaintively, ' let me in, there's a 
good chap. Do come down and let me in. Bob, and I'll 
apologise ; I will, on my word, if you only let me in.' 

Bob, proving inexorable, David commenced shying stones at 
the windows, accompanying each missile with a volley of the 
strongest possible language. At this juncture the guests 
thought it about time to interfere, and David being let in out of 
the cold, and the two brothers being persuaded to shake hands, 
what was left of the night was nae doot spent in true Hieland 
fashion. 

But, hark ! the bell rings to clear the course, so let us to the 
paddock to have a look at the horses. Arthur Yates, Freddy 
Hobson, Dick Sheppard, in the familiar chess-board jacket and 
cap ; Bobby I'Anson in the magenta jacket and black cap of Mr. 
T. V. Morgan ; Peter Crawshaw in Sir William Throgmorton's 
black and white diamonds, are all standing about ready to ride, 
making up a typical Croydon field. 

At flag-fall all the lot are backed, Arthur Yates's mount 
having the call. It is a capital race, and as they clear the water 
all together, there is hardly a pin to choose between them. 

Ah, one of them's down at the farm-house fence. It's Peter 
Crawshaw. A little further on and Bobby I'Anson's out of it. 
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* Arthur Yates wins ! ' is the cry now, followed by a shout for 
Mr. Sheppard. 

* No he don't, it's Freddy Hobson for money ! But Dick 
Sheppard's not done with yet. See, he's coming up hand over 
hand, and, by Jove, he wins, too ! Mr. Sheppard wins ! ' And 
so it turns out, for as the trio rise the hill to the last hurdle, the 
plaid jacket comes clean away, and wins in a canter amidst 
cheers both loud and long from the ring, for he's the worst 
favourite of the lot. 

* Ben Harvey's dropped his money,' says some one, as that 
gentleman greets Mr. Hobson, on his return to the paddock, 
with anything but a pleased expression on his very unpre- 
possessing countenance. 

And thereby hangs a tale. Soon after leaving Eton (poor 
Eton !) Ben obtained a commission in a very crack cavalry 
regiment, and the story goes that the Colonel (one of the 
smartest in the service), on seeing his new Cornet for the first 
time, exclaimed, in heartrending accents, 'What have I done 
to deserve this ? * 

And I make so bold to affirm that any one familiar with Ben 
Harvey's personality, not forgetting his ways and his manners, 
would not only easily credit the story, but heartily sympathise 
with the Colonel into the bargain. 



SPORT ABOARD A DESTROYER ; OR, HOW 
WE MISSED PRESIDENT LOUBET. 

By Fox Russell. 

rOR some reason, at present unexplained, the daily 
press, which so fully reported the brilliant scenes 
attending our reception of the President of the 
French Republic, failed to present English readers 
with the following pathetic picture of suffering, bravely borne 
in the good cause by two of our countrymen — myself and a 
friend. I therefore hasten to supply the omission in these 
pages, and at the outset let me say that the whole fault of our 
failing to meet Monsieur Loubet must be laid at the door of 
Britannia, who is popularly supposed to rule the waves, but, 
unfortunately, omits to rule them straight- 
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* Oh, fatal day, which * but perhaps I had better repress 

all poetic effusion, and confine myself to solid, bed-rock fact. 
On Thursday morning, then, July 3rd, trouble first loomed 
ahead of me. A cloud no bigger than a man's hand — in other 
words, a telegraph message from my brother, a naval officer at 
Dover — ^showed upon my mental horizon. The message con- 
tained an invitation for a friend and myself to join his Destroyer 
— the ingenuity of men and devils could find no apter name for 
these most crafty craft, for they destroy the peace of mind 
and body of all concerned, and also themselves and each other, 
with the most reckless impartiality — and it was on board this 
that we were to sally forth and meet the President or find a 
watery grave. 

And, full of trusting confidence, we arranged to join that 
sardine tin — it certainly is not a ship — at Dover on the following 
Sunday. 

I claim the title of hero of this story for my friend and 
myself with absolute confidence, for I am a bad sailor and he is 
worse. I challenge any one, therefore, to deny our hardy 
heroism in setting out to sea in a * steam roller ' of this descrip- 
tion. What is * the bubble reputation at the cannon's mouth '^ 
to that ? But England knows nothing of her best and bravest 
— of two of them, at all events — and whilst she bestows medals 
and ribands with free and lavish hand for mere valour in the 
field, averts her eyes shudderingly from the sight of such human 
misery as we poor victims were foredoomed to. 

Found wandering in Dover by my brother, we were ruth- 
lessly hauled down to a boat, and put on board. Then we went 
below to— well, they called it lunch ! 

Like all sailors, my brother was very hearty in his welcome ; 
he said we were to be treated just like themselves, and not as 
visitors. I said I was delighted, but when I saw the food, I — 
to a certain extent — altered my opinion. 

The ntenii was as follows : — 

Soup (with a most nourishing amount of hot grease in it). 

Boiled Tinned Rabbit. 

Apple Tart (I think). 

Sardines (cold) on Toast (hot). 

After doing more or less justice to this banquet, we returned 
on deck to smoke ; the sea was still calm, all was going well. 
Then, in an evil moment, I suggested an inspection of the tank 
— ship, I mean. 
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Our tour was most interesting until the galley — a sort of 
second-hand inferno — was reached. Were I to give a truthful 
description of its appalling heat, I should require to use asbestos 
writing-paper. Breaking into such a perspiration as I have not 
known since leaving Afric's sunny shores, I struggled back up 
the ladder into the outer air again. In my mad rush 1 stumbled 
over the corpse of the cook, the corpse sitting up and apologising 
for being asleep as I fled. 

By this time the wind was rising, and a considerable swell 
running in. We sat and smoked, but even smoking seemed 
a questionable pleasure after a time and as the sea grew 
rougher. 

In due time dinner was announced, and the fare was as 
sumptuous as it had been at luncheon. 

MENU. 
Tinned Rabbit Pie. 
Sago Pudding. 
Sardines (cold) on Toast (hot). 

En parenthise, I may remark that rabbit in any form is no 
less carefully avoided by my friend than by me. 

We had been invited' that night by a gallant Lieutenant on 
a neighbouring ship to play Bridge — though one would have 
thought their duties provided as much ' bridge ' as the average 
naval officer had any use for — and acting on another rash sug- 
gestion of mine, we decided not to trouble the men, who had a 
hard day's work before them, but to row ourselves across. All 
went well on the outward journey, and at midnight, after a 
pleasant evening, we came on deck preparatory to starting back 
again. But by that time the wind had still further risen, and 
had knocked up a nasty cross-running sea ; the night was black 
as ink, and I am prepared to admit that neither my companions 
nor I quite relished what was before us. To hide my own 
nervousness, I said, * I will steer you, so be not alarmed.' I am 
bound, however, to confess that my inspiriting words merely 
produced something like a chastened melancholy in the other 
two. But there was no help for it, and we clambered down 
into the blackness of the night and the bounding dinghy and 
started. For a considerable time no one spoke, whilst the 
others bent to their oars, and I, more or less dexterously, took 
the tiller, and dodged the huge breakers. We could not make 
out the Destroyer anywhere, and my heart was rapidly sinking 
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into my boots, when, with a rough blow on our stem, we were 
apprised of the feet that we had, in the darkness, charged right 
into her dark-painted sides. 

•You ought to have smelt her,' I said to my brother, re- 
proachfully. * You should know her peculiar vintage of train-oil 
if any one does!' 

My friend had subsided into the bottom of the boat with a 
groan, and was only extricated therefrom with considerable 
difficulty and hoisted up the side, and it was with extreme 
thankfulness and badly-grazed shins that I clambered on 
board, and was once more in (comparative) safety. As all 
. hands were resting in view of the morrow's work, we had to 
haul up the boat ourselves, a process affording considerable 
scope for blisters and bad language in about equal parts. 
Then we went below. 

On entering the cabin, the first thing which struck me was 
the low top to the entrance — and it struck me pretty hard, too, 
across the forehead. There was not really room sufficient for 
one bed ; nevertheless, in the cabin there were three berths, a 
table, two chairs, an oil lamp, emitting a smell strong enough 
to lean up against, and two hammocks, slung for the use of 
my friend and myself. The hammocks were new, smelt strongly 
of tarred rope, and were minus the customary mattress. I 
helped my now prostrate friend into his trawl-net — I mean 
hammock — and then I, to use the nautical phrase, * turned in ' 
to mine. Unfortunately I * turned out ' again the other side, 
the ridiculous netting having played me false directly I sprang 
on to it. The second essay, however, proved successful ; but 
no sooner had I dozed off into a sleep, punctuated by the 
groans of my unhappy companion, than some one began 
throwing the furniture about the deck immediately above my 
head, and as my head was within a foot of the deck, and the 
deck itself but three-sixteenths of an inch thick, it may be 
easily imagined that I slept no more. 

At 2 a.m. I was aroused by hearing the Chief Engineer 
called, presumably to light the fires. From then until s a.m. 
I was not particularly interested in anything, nor did I sleep 
a wink. Then it became known that we were to be taken out 
to practise the manoeuvres which were to be performed when 
we met the President later in the day. 

On learning that the morning was wet — not a rare occurrence 
in the summer of 1903 — I decided to remain in my landing-net 
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— hammock, I should say. At 5.30 a.m. the vessel began 
shaking violently ; we were under way. 

My friend and I lay awake, comparing notes as to our 
night's experiences ; and, judging from his curs(e)ory remarks 
(quite unfit for publication, by the way), I gathered that his 
sufferings had been even greater than mine. 

Ough ! ougk ! and we began to pitch and roll in the most 
horrible manner, and to add to our miseries, for we quickly felt 
fresh misgivings within, a sailor-man came down and shut all the 
ports, with the awful result that the atmosphere rapidly became 
as bad as that of the galley. Conversation between my friend 
and myself began to flag, and soon ceased altogether. I have 
known even the most talkative of people silenced under similar 
circumstances. 

My hammock was now swaying from side to side in a 
perfectly frightful manner, and I shut my eyes tightly, and 
tried to forget where I was. I thought of what a comparative 
delight it would be to even wait outside a milliner's shop on a 
wet day, or walk the streets of London in a pea- soup fog, 
when, with awful suddenness, I was dashed violently against 
the roof — deck, I mean. I thought at least that we had struck 
a rock and should have to take to the boats, but subsequently 
found that the commotion was only caused by an extra big 
wave striking us sideways. My friend was pale, and I felt so. 
The ship plunged on at twenty knots an hour, and then, 
without any warning, our steering-gear jammed, and we had 
to go full-speed astern in order to avoid colliding with another 
boat close to us ; our hammocks shook us up and down like dice 
in a box, and then — and then, at last, we found that our brave and 
protracted struggle against the forces of Neptune was to be 
counted unto us for a vain thing. With hollow groans my un- 
fortunate friend and my equally-to-be-pitied self collapsed ! 

Miserably did I crawl out of my hammock and seek 
seclusion. No sooner had I reached the floor than one side 
of the boat rushed at me and smote me severely on the 
head ; I made a wild dash to the other, only to meet a similar 
fate. Then I elected to crawl, and started a trip on hands 
and knees, now on the floor, now on the roof, whichever 
happened to be under me at the moment. I reached the door, 
and was immediately shot out through it into several inches 
of ice-cold water, the remains of the gigantic wave which had 
first shaken me to my innermost recesses. This gave so 
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severe a shock to my nervous system that when the goal was 
attained I found that I no longer desired it. I crept back, and 
cast a furtive glance at my friend. He had plainly arrived at 
that stage when a sufferer hopes that death is near. 

Then a sailor came below and informed us we were run- 
ning into harbour, and requested us to get up in order that 
he might stow the hammocks and prepare for breakfast, a thing 
which neither of us felt even the feeblest interest in 

We stumbled up and essayed to dress. This, however, we 
quickly found to be impracticable, as you had to chase and 
catch a chair before sitting on it, and as soon as you thought 
you had vanquished the recalcitrant article of furniture, it violently 
threw you off again and escaped. Our spirits rose vastly though 
at the thought of again being in smooth water, but alas ! for the 
mutability of marine — beg pardon, mundane — affairs! The 
vessel suddenly gave a fearful list to starboard, and I dis- 
covered that we were steaming back to sea ! The Commander, 
his thirst for the enjoyment of human suffering still unslaked, 
had determined to return and go through the whole perform- 
ance again. Let me draw a veil over the despair in which 
this most unfeeling and brutal order involved us. 

Not until half-past nine did we finally arrive at our anchor- 
age, and it was ten o'clock before breakfast was served. More 
rabb , but I refrain. 

On reaching the deck soon — very soon — after breakfast, I, in 
homely phrase, suggested to my friend that, instead of waiting 
for the President, we should * go home and live with mother.' 
The idea was caught at as a drowning man catches at straws, 
and I slid along the wet and slippery deck in fevered pursuit of 
my brother, whom I soon acquainted with our resolve. 

He said he couldn't believe we were in earnest ! He always 
was rather a humourist. When he at length realised that there 
was deadly purpose behind my statement, he said that we could 
not possibly have the boat. 

However, after some further argument, and my gently re- 
minding him that he must have seen half his crew suffering 
from — our complaint — that morning, he began to listen to 
reason. And when we two determined, pale — very pale — and 
resolute men intimated, quietly but firmly, that if we could 
not row we would swim, he bowed to the inevitable, and pro- 
vided us with our old friend, the dinghy. 

Sadder and wiser were the men who fell rather than climbed 
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down into the ^boat than were the devoted couple who only 
twenty-four hours before had, with such gay insouciance^ gone on 
board, and, after a rough row, the dangers of which no longer 
had power to affect us, we were landed at some dirty little steps 
covered with slimy mud. But, oh, the seraphic feeling of being 
ashore again ! What recked it that my friend slipped on the 
steps, and sat down with awful violence in the wet mud ? I cared 
not. Neither did he mind, hero that he was, when, by way of a 
change, I fell up the steps, and ruined my waistcoat irretrievably. 
Having found a tramp, we bade him carry our bags and 
lead us to the railway station. The sort of way we wanted was 
a back way, or, better still, a subway, deep beneath the bowels 
of the earth. Weak and feeble from our terrible experiences 
and unexampled suffering, dirty beyond power of explanation, 
coal-begrimed from the Destroyer — again, oh, happy name ! — 
mud-stained from the landing-stage, we craved for seclusion, for 
rest, for peace. But it was not to be : for friendly England, in 
fashionable clothing, in patent-leather shoes and garden-party 
attire, had turned out to greet the President of the great French 
Republic, and, led by the tramp, we had to thread our way 
through crowds of gay sightseers, our dirty hands carefully 
concealed in our pockets, our shame-faced visages averted. 
And even after passing this ordeal, fate had yet one more 
trial in store for us, for just as we reached the station, the 
Duke of Connaught arrived by special train, and we fled 
shudderingly, and hid in a dark corner of the waiting-room 
until, after a weary delay, a Chatham and Dover train 
mercifully bore us away from the scene of our misfortunes. 



TWO WAGERS : A ROMANCE OF HERMITS 

DERBY. 

By Edward Spencer, 

Author of • Th€ King's Racehorses; * The Great Game^ Sfc. 

[here are still living many people who can easily 
recall to memory the Derby of 1867, which was as 
full of incident as most Derbies and had rather 
more interest attaching to it than any other. 
Accustomed as we are to go a-racing in all sorts of weather, 
VOL. XXI. * H 
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we still shiver at the recollection of driving to Epsom a-top of a 
coach in the teeth of a prolonged snowstorm on that dreadful 
morning. The sensational victory of the horse who, after being 
in good demand in the betting, had broken a blood-vessel nine 
days before the race, and the rivalry which existed between the 
Marquis of Hastings and Mr. Henry Chaplin — all these facts 
are especially vivid in the mind of the writer, nearly forty years 
afterwards. 

Posthume ! Posthume ! It seems but yesterday that a mean, 
ragged-looking chestnut was being led around the paddock 
within half-an-hour of the big race. Very few of the spectators 
bestowed on him more than a casual glance. 

* What's that brute ? ' inquired one, with a snigger, 

* Hermit,' was the brief reply. ' Broke blood-vessel last 
week ; break anybody who backs him to-day.' 

* Aw ! ' exclaimed the first speaker. * Wouldn't take a 
thousand to one about his chance ; he looks like a sick goat ! ' 

On the Monday morning in the week before the Derby, 
Hermit was given what used to be called a * Yorkshire gallop * 
with Rama, a four-year-old, a real * stayer,' and a performer of 
some note. This gallop was only intended as a preliminary to 
a * full-dress rehearsal ' with all the * company ' two days later, 
which rehearsal was fated, however, not to take place. 

The course selected for the gallop was from the old stables 
close to the * Ditch Gap ' on Newmarket Heath, alongside the 
Ditch, nearly as far as the Cambridge Road, and then bearing 
to the left, to finish at the old * Duke's Stand,' at the top end of 
Newmarket town — a distance of about one mile and a half. 
Rama was carrying i6 lbs. more than the three-year-old, and 
both horses had ordinary exercise ' sheets ' on. After making 
the turn for the finish — about half-a-mile off— Hermit was 
going so strong that Custance (who was riding) shouted to 
the boy on Rama — a lazy horse, like many other good ones — to 
* give him one with the stick.* This was done, but still Hermit 
began to draw away from the other at his ease. Then, all of a 
sudden, he gave one tremendous cough and nearly fell down, 
after smothering his rider with the blood which poured freely 
from his nostrils. 

Here was a tragedy, indeed ! The Derby horse had been 
backed to win the best part of 200,000/. by his owner and 
friends ; and, should the news get about before any * hedging ' 
could be done in the market, not a penny would be saved. 
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And the news did get about, and pretty quickly, too, after 
the manner of bad news in general. For a whole day it was in 
doubt whether or no Hermit wbuld be struck out of the Derby ; 
but eventually a policy of non-intervention was decided upon. 
After all, a burst vein within the head is not such a very serious 
matter, although the horse must, of necessity, be stopped in his 
preparation, and there is always the danger of a repetition of 
the rupture at any moment. However, the pen was not put 
through the name of Hermit, although Custance was given up 
to ride The Rake, who, curiously enough, broke a blood-vessel 
himself four days later, but also ran at Epsom. 

The noblemen and gentlemen connected with Bloss's stable 
were not the only individuals interested in the welfare and 
success of Hermit Nearly a year before, two close friends had 
forgathered on the lawn at Ascot, just after Rustic had 
galloped in first for the Prince of Wales's Stakes. * Charlie * 
Anstruther and * Reggie ' Overton had been chums from boy- 
hood ; although since leaving Eton — where both boarded at the 
same * dame*s,' and rowed to Surley and back on state occasions 
in the same outrigged boat — their paths in life had diverged 
somewhat. Anstruther passed out of Sandhurst, * without 
purchase,' and joined a crack lancer regiment at Hounslow, 
within easy reach of the Queen's buckhounds, the Argyll 
Rooms, and the suburban race-meetings ; subsequently, after 
sowing a record crop of wild oats, getting transferred to an 
infantry battalion in India. 'Reggie' Overton, on the other 
hand, after matriculating at Oxford, had been called to the 
Bar ; and, as briefs had not been shed upon him quite as thickly 
as leaves in Vallambrosa, he had turned his attention, like many 
others of the * unbriefed,' to journalism. He had a head upon 
his shoulders, and could write a bit, possessed few vices, whether 
small or large ; and, having pitched his tent, metaphorically, in 
the peaceful, if gloomy, seclusion of Dane's Inn, managed, after 
a struggle, to make both ends meet, and to regard the great 
battle of life with unjaundiced eyes and a determination to make 
the best of things. 

At the time of their rencontre at the Royal meeting, the 
circumstances of * Charlie * Anstruther had improved con- 
siderably. A tea-plantation, a two-thirds share in which had 
fallen to his lot, after a successful night at * unlimited Loo,' in 
haughty, naughty Simla, had turned out quite a little Bonanza, 
and having realised some thousands by the sale of his property, 
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he retired from the army, and returned home, steadfastly pur- 
posing to settle down, marry, and live a simple, pastoral life for 
the rest of his days ; take a farm, keep bees, grow choice and 
early roses for the market, or embark in any other occupation 
which was not likely to encourage undue speculation. 

After a long chat over the past, the conversation between the 
friends turned to the more immediate present. 

* I thought you did not patronise the sport of kings ? ' said 
Anstruther. 

' Hate it,' returned the other, * but duty, you know, old boy, 
duty. Fm sent down here to do a flowery "intro." for the 
Weekly Hammerer, You, I suppose, are as devoted as ever to 
your favourite recreation ? ' 

* Yes, whatever happens, I shall never give up racing. The 
flutter of a silk jacket still sends a thrill right through me, and 
I can look on now without wanting to bet. It's a curious thing, 
but the desire to gamble, to dispossess a fellow-creature of that 
which is his — and which, in a great many cases, was formerly 
mine — has, thank goodness, quite left me.' 

' I only wonder you ever went in for betting,' said Reggie. 

* Nobody ever wins at that game but the bookmakers. It's 
idiotic — ^and, if you'll excuse my saying so, deuced bad form.' 

' Well, old chap,' laughed Charlie, * I shall never have more 
than a " fiver " on again.' 

* Now, on the Derby, / want to bet ! * 

The voice, which came from close behind them, was that of 
the long-since-deceased Mr. Stephenson — better known as 

* Stevie ' — a popular magnate of the ring, most liberal of layers, 
most outspoken of men. At that time * ante-post ' betting was 
in full swing. * S.P.,' or starting price wagering, was unknown, 
and although the stay-at-home backer had plenty of chances of 
backing his fancy, for money, he had to bet * all in,' as it was 
called, to take certain risks, and in the event of his candidate not 
running, he had to pay and look as pleasant as possible. 

There was plenty of speculation that day at Ascot on future 
events, such as the Goodwood Stakes, the Stewards* Cup, the St 
Leger, and the Derby of the following year. 

' Now, on the Derby, the Derby, I'll bet ! * repeated the 
fielder. 

* Come away, for goodness' sake,' said Reggie, as he saw the 
sparkling light of speculation come into the eyes of his 
companion. 
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'Now, Captain/ said the bookmaker, recognising an old 
customer, * will ye back one ? Want to do anything on the 
Derby ? ' 

* N — nothing, thanks,* replied Captain Anstruther ; * a— a — it's 
too far off,' 

* Like the rich and lovely heiress in South Carolina,* returned 
the volatile and ever-ready * Stevie,' * But bless your dear heart, 
Captain, that's no disadvantage. ''Nothing venture" — ^** distance 
lends enchantment " — ^you know the rest. Can I lay ye a fair 
price on the Derby, just for luck ? * 

Charles fell. 

* How much Hermit ? ' 
'Twenties, sir, Xoyou^ 

* All right — I'll have a hundred to five.' And Reggie Over- 
ton turned his back on his friend, in sheer disgust. 

' Hundred t* five ! * repeated the bookmaker, in tones of 
bitter sarcasm. 'On the Derby, and all, and nearly a year to run. 
It's positively sickening. Let me lay ye twenty thou., and have 
done with it ? ' 

* No, no. Twenty hundred — no more.' 

' What's the good of playing with marbles. Captain ? This 
is nothing like the old form. Twenty monkeys Hermit for the 
Derby — come ? I haven't nearly laid all my money against it.' 

Anstruther looked round rather anxiously. Reggie had left 
him, and was now standing a dozen yards away, talking to a 
clever-looking lady, who wore a pince-nez^ and had probably 
come to Ascot to ' do ' the toilettes for a ladies' paper. 

' All right,' said Charlie to the persistent fielder ; * put it 
down 10,000 to 500 — and this will be my last plunge ! ' he added, 
with due solemnity. 

' Quite sure of that, Captain ? ' queried Stevie, with a 

chuckle. 

♦ ♦*♦••* 

When Captain Anstruther and his friend next met, several 
months had elapsed, and many things, both strange and matter- 
of-fact, had happened. The summer had passed, Christmas had 
come and gone. And it so fell out that the tender passion had, 
in the interim, entered into the hearts of both. But whilst 
Anstruther's wooing had so far prospered, there were certain 
formidable obstacles in the primrose path of the other. 

The retired warrior had taken considerable pains over the 
chase and capture of a widow, a little older than himself, fair. 
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plump, and what bold, bad men call * crummy,' possessing many 
of the charms which should belong to her fascinating sex, and 
what was of more practical importance, a good bold sum in 
Consols, at her own disposal. She, moreover, never let mere 
sentiment triumph over plain common sense, and soon let her 
lover know the conditions under which she would allow him to 
lead her to the altar. 

* And, mind, sir,' she observed one day, very seriously, ' you 
must give up gambling in every shape and form, especially that 
horrid betting. I know youVe been a sad bad boy in the past, 
and I will not marry you unless you solemnly promise to 
reform.* 

* My ownest own,* he murmured, sinking on a stool at her 
feet. * I haven't had a bet for a year.* 

* Be careful, sir ! ' she cooed, tapping him coquettishly with 
her whip across the shoulders — they had just come in from a 
ride in the * Row ' — * do you think I never hear any gossip ? 
Do you suppose I don't know you have backed Hermit for the 
Derby?' 

* Now, how on earth do women find out these things ? * 
mused Anstruther. And then he very sensibly determined to 
make a clean breast of it, and told her all. Hermit had made a 
considerable advance in the betting quotations, and now — it was 
in the early spring of 1867 — stood at 10 to i. By laying 5000 
to 500 against the horse, therefore, the erstwhile ' plunger* would 
insure himself against loss. To employ the language of the 
Turf, Charlie would be * on velvet,* and stand to win a sub- 
stantial sum, and lose nothing. 

All this he carefully explained to his inamorata. He would 
* get out ' that very afternoon, so as to rid himself of any liability^ 
in the event of Hermit not proving successful. And after some 
time his explanation was accepted, and, after the usual com- 
pliments, the penitent was allowed to take his departure. 

Reggie Overton's wooing, however, had not progressed as 
smoothly. The young lady— she was the only child of a 'City 
man,' comfortably off, but not wealthy — was willing enough, 
but * papa ' was obdurate on the subject of settlements. 

' I like you well enough, and have heard nothing but good of 
you,* he said to the suitor, * but the profession of literature is a 
very uncertain one, full of pitfalls and disappointments. I shall 
settle 5000/. on my daughter on her marriage day, and the man 
she weds must be prepared to put down a similar sum. I have 
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spoken to you thus plainly that there may be no misunder- 
standing on the subject' 

Captain Anstruther was on his way to TattersalPs, afoot, 
when he met his friend, who was fresh from the above-named 
interview. 

* Only fancy,' sighed Reggie, * me settling 5000/. 1 He might 
as well have asked me to settle the Eastern Question !' 

Like a flash of lightning a massive idea struck the other. 

* 5000/. !' he cried. * The very sum ! You are just the man 
I want!' 

Reggie Overton looked at him open-mouthed. 

* What on earth do you mean ?' 

* Why, you're the man to take my hedging money. If I can't 
lay 5000 to SCO this afternoon against Hermit for the Derby, I 
shall probably lose the chance of marrying the woman who is 
all the world to me, and thereby wreck my future life.' 

* Preposterous !' exclaimed Reggie. * And what if the horse 
should fail ? How am I to pay you my share ? You know I 
never made a bet in my life.* 

' Reggie !' said his old crony, slapping him on the shoulder, 
'know that in the bright lexicon of the British backer there 
is no such word as fail ! Shake hands on it, my bonnie boy!' 
« « • 4 « • « 

'Bejabers! I never saw a horse go like that! He'll win 
the Derby !' said * Chris ' Penning as the chestnut galloped past 
him. 

It was the morning before the Derby Day, and Hermit, 
having overpowered his boy, who had been told to canter the 
horse, dashed round Tattenham Corner like a lion. 

* It's the first gallop he's had for a week, Chris,' said a friend 
of the well-known Irish racegoer, who was standing next him. 

' No matther ! He'll win the Derby for sure.' 

• •«««•« 

No need to describe that Derby, which enriched one owner 
and impoverished another, which gave * the Captain ' his ' big lift.' 
Suffice it to add, in conclusion, that both Charlie Anstruther 
and Reggie Overton witnessed the race from the Grand Stand ; 
that they were both married on the same day, and at the same 
church, a month afterwards ; and that neither has since had any 
cause to regret the outcome of the * Two Wagers.' 
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A BOBBERY PACK. 

By Venour Davidson. 

|1H£ foxhound is not altogether a success in India, 
and the packs of any permanent standing therein 
could be numbered on the fingers of one hand. All 
attempts at breeding from hounds in the country 
itself have produced nothing but disappointment and a progeny 
useless and effete ; consequently, the introduction of fresh blood 
from England, which becomes a yearly necessity, renders the 
cost all but prohibitive to any organization that is not most 
extensively and liberally supported. 

It appears too something of a misnomer to talk of fox- 
hounds and foxhunting in the gorgeous East, where the more 
common and vastly more desirable quarry is the jackal. The 
Indian fox is a craven, ringing customer, who will make 
circuits and figures of eight of a small diameter until viewed 
and killed within two miles at the furthest. The jackal, on the 
contrary, is a stout, straight-necked beggar — will generally steal 
away unseen with a good lead, and give his pursuers a straight, 
hard gallop of six or seven miles. 

Starting at the top of the map, the Peshawar Vale Hounds 
and their delightful diversified country have a reputation and 
vogue which none can easily forget who have ridden at their 
heels over the low, broad thorn hedges, rugged ravines, and 
tricky gridirons of the frontier. 

Further down country, the Meerut Pack is now, I believe, a 
thing of the past. It was in its prime during Sir George 
Greaves' tenure of command, continued energetic and enterpris- 
ing up to and during the regime of Sir Bindon Blood ; but 
after the latter's translation rapidly declined and died out 
The country was very hard going without much in the way of 
fencing further than an occasional nullah, mud -wall, or irrigation 
cut. 

The Peshawar Hounds used to summer in the Murree hills, 
while the Meerut Pack had their hot-weather quarters at 
Mussoorie. 

Still further south again, the Mozuffarpur Planters maintain 
and hunt a fine and flourishing pack which affords most 
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excellent sport in the cultivated country about the confluence 
of the Ganges and the Gogra. Somewhere in the same locality, 
too, a sporting Major of the * King's * at Dinapur owned, kept, 
and hunted a small but workmanlike pack of seven or eight 
couple of foxhounds, who, during one season at least accounted 
for many a stout fox or jackal on the south side of the river 
and railway. From time to time, too, other enterprising 
regiments have kept up a pack for a few fleeting seasons ; but 
constant and recurring changes of locality, of mastership, and 
of supporters are bound to militate against continuance or 
prosperity. 

I can claim no personal knowledge of hunting in the other 
Presidencies ; but there is a well-known pack of foxhounds at 
Poona, and another at Ootacamund, both of which plateaux 
furnish a field and a quarry for some very determined riding and 
suflicient fencing. 

The above brief resum^ appears to exhaust the foxhound in 
India, and brings me back to the subject I started to treat of — 
The Bobbery Pack. 

In most smaller or less enterprising stations there is 
generally an attempt to reproduce some semblance of the 
* Sport of Kings ' on however small a scale. There are always 
jackal or fox within a stone's throw of one's doors, and nearly 
every one owns five or six dogs of sorts, all professedly keen on 
killing something.' Hence arises the Bobbery Pack in embryo, 
which might mean that half-a-dozen or more owners of dogs 
concur to bring the same together at some appointed time and 
place in order to hunt up, run, and kill jackal or fox, as far as 
in them lies. 

But there are some more advanced organizations, where a 
certain number of nondescript dogs, who have been proved to 
work well together with some notion of scent, have been in- 
corporated in a kennel, and supported by monthly subscription 
from all who followed or interested themselves in the game. 
Such a pack would have its native huntsman or kennelman, 
a recognised master for at least one cold weather, and two or 
three amateur but very keen whips, with regularly advertised 
fixtures at least twice a week — on the Thursdays and Sundays, 
when there were no early morning parades. It is an essential 
feature of successful sport that all meets should be at earliest 
daybreak, as no scent will lie when once the sun has sucked up 
the dew from off" the scanty herbage. Of' :i • 
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It is some such institution as the latter that I have in my 
mind when I recall some cheery cold weathers at Allahabad 
during the early nineties. 

There the pack was a recognised department of the 
Gymkhana, or Sports Club, as such supported by everybody 
who did anything at all, and was then very prosperous, regular^ 
and killing. There was of course no pigsticking in the cold 
weather, and even if some charger or trapper were not available 
for a gallop, a polo pony could generally be found who wanted 
some extra work, and could somehow contrive to keep pretty 
near the hounds, or rather — the dogs. 

The master was a hard-riding Major on the staff, then 
called an A.A.G. — God knows what he might be called now — 
and the humble narrator was one of his keenest and most 
indefatigable whips. There were fifteen couple in the kennels — 
a ramshackle settlement behind the artillery lines — a queer- 
looking lot, but very keen, in hard condition, and mostly 
selected for some trait of scent, fortuitous, inherited, or acquired. 
There were two foxhound cast-offs from the Meerut Hunt,, 
rather old and queerly breed, with very little nose and no 
stamina, whose very names. Clansman and Hotspur, seemed 
almost a reflection on the nomenclature of the rest. Half of the 
latter might be described as of the lurcher class — a cross of 
some * long ' dog (greyhound, deerhound, Rampur, or Austra- 
lian), with — something else. The other half were over-sized,, 
misbegotten, smooth-haired terriers, and — the most useful part 
of the pack. 

These were sometimes supplemented by a few private dogs 
brought by regular members and followers of the hunt ; but the 
latter were not encouraged, and, in fact, anything in the shape 
of what I have called a 'long 'dog — /.^., a long-legged dog or 
*gaze' hound— was absolutely discouraged. It was found that 
they always tended to overrun the rest of the pack, and throw 
them off the scent. Only two Rampur hounds of my own 
attended regularly at the meets, and they were always kept on 
leash until their services were required, which was very rarely 
indeed. But there did come one day when, but for their co- 
operation, the Allahabad Bobbery Pack would have fallen short 
of its crowning achievement. 

It was a proud period when, in the absence of Major D ,. 

the master — detained elsewhere for a month on duty — it 
devolved on me to hunt the pack. I had had some small ex- 
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perience in taking the dogs at exercise, had carried the horn on 
some unimportant bye-days, and flattered myself that they 
worked well with me. It was then gratifying to be able to 
record, after my all too brief tenure of authority, a series of 
large fields, some sporting runs, and a more than average 
number of kills. 

I will content myself with describing one run which I have 
alluded to as * the crowning achievement.* Wolves have been 
ridden and speared in India, I know, bnt I believe this to be 
the only instance that a wolf has been run and killed by a pack 
of dogs. 

We met at 6 a.m. at a level crossing on the Cawnpore road, 
a fixture that served for two separate days, either north or south 
of the railway line. On this occasion I was going to work the 
ground to the north, a strip about three miles broad between 
the railway and the Ganges, and commenced by throwing the 
dogs into a deep, rugged, brushy, dry nullah, which ran for a 
couple of miles with many intersections and increasing depth 
and extent before debouching on the river at a village, Neena. 

K , a subaltern of my own regiment, assisted me with 

the pack in the nullah, while S of the Gunners, and P , 

a policeman, whipped in and kept a look-out from the high 
banks on either sides. The majority of the field followed the 
latter along the left, or western bank. Thus we worked syste- 
matically over about a mile of rough, broken, difficult ground 
without a hint of scent or view, a fact unusual enough of itself, 
as that same nullah was a sure find for a jackal any early 
morning of the week. At last, however, there arose a doubtful 
whimper from Daisy — a sort of leggy, nondescript bull-terrier, 
and most reliable worker — which was gradually and hesitatingly 
confirmed by the rest of the pack, as they slowly hunted their 
way through a low, dense patch of scrub. At this stage, a low 

cautious shout and a signal from P , then some little way 

in advance on the left bank, inspired me to get the dogs 
together and take them rapidly forward to where he was 
pointing. 

* Look ! look ! ' he muttered, excitedly pointing to a spot 
where an ungainly, grizzly brown beast, three times the size of 
jackal or fox, was lolloping carelessly across an open field, a 
quarter of a mile away. ' He broke just here. What the blazes 
is it?' 

* Great Scott ! ' I exclaimed. • Is it a hyena ? No ; it is— 
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it must be — a wolf! Gone away! gone away! Forrard ! 
forrard ! forrard ! ' 

The eager pack had scarcely needed the encouragement, 
having settled on the line with a chorus of incongruous melody, 

and swinging^away at their best pace, accompanied by K ^ 

S , and P . As the rest of the field came hustling up, I 

looked anxiously back for my man, Manbodhan, who should 
have been leading the two hounds, Roy and Rani, in the rear. 
I was positive the pack could never live with a wolf going at his 
easiest, and if the latter chose to exert himself, he could wear 
them down and get away at any moment. My man had the 
very strictest orders never to loose the big hounds without a 
distinct and positive signal, yet now neither he nor they were 
anywhere visible. It was a cursed mischance ; but I could not 
wait then, and perforce set myself to regain my place with the 
leaders. 

As I crept up in the course of a mile, and got behind the 
pack, they were running full cry on a burning scent at a pace 
which was already proving too severe for many of the smaller 
dogs, while we who were mounted caught an occasional glimpse 
though open intervals, two or three fields away and half a mile 
ahead, of a huge brown brute lumbering easily along with shifty 
backward glance and jauntily whisking tail. Two hard-riding 
ladies and five men rode emulously in our wake, and a good 
interval ahead of the rest of the field. And indeed the pace 
was pretty good — too good for the dogs to sustain for long, and 
for many of the horses. 

Four miles or so were left behind in this wise without any 
more formidable obstacle than the ordinary field boundary or 
an occasional small nullah, when there loomed ahead, right 
athwart our line, a strip of small fruit enclosures, with solid 
mud walls, yawning ditches, and impenetrable cactus-hedges. 
The wolf never turned his head, but popped in and out, in and 

out, in and out — six fences I counted. S , F , K , 

and I flew the first abreast ; K came down at the third, 

and, glancing backwards, I saw one of the ladies fall at the 
fourth, and one of the men pull up to look after her. The rest 
of the leaders got through the enclosures somehow, with a good 
deal of pecking and scrambling. Beyond appeared fairly plain 
sailing for a bit ; but I knew that a mile ahead lay the Tarki 
nullah, running from South to North into the river across our 
path — a regular network of cover and obstruction, half a mile 
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broad. Already it seemed to me that the wolf was putting on 
pace, increasing his lead, and only coming into view at 
rarer intervals, meaning to lose us and seek some remembered 
refuge, while all our terrier class had now been wholly distanced, 

and S , P , and I were doing our best to encourage and 

keep together about seven couples of our fastest, who were them- 
selves visibly distressed. 

* By Jove ! ' ejaculated S as we galloped stride for stride. 

* I say ! if we three had only spears, we might leave the dogs and 
try and make that old brute gallop a bit ! ' 

* I wish to God I had Roy and Rani/ I answered. * Td leave 
the pack like a shot, and bring him to bay, for a spell at 
any rate.* 

Ere we had covered another furlong we saw 500 yards ahead 
a final triumphant whisk of the wolfs tail as he disappeared 
down a slight declivity, and two minutes later the leading 
hounds poured over the same track into a perfect labyrinth 
of brushy, overgrown ravines, dashed forward, and — threw up 
their heads. I made rapid casts right, left, and forward, without 
hint or trace, and then, as the rest of the dogs dribbled in, took 
them a quarter of a mile down the right bank, and commenced 

a sort of zig-zag beat up the nullah, sending P to a slight 

eminence on the far bank to look-out forward. The dogs were 
done, but worked their best, and, after a quarter of an hour, I 
had almost abandoned hope when a shout from the ever-to-be- 
commended P re-lit our flagging zeal, and, with a twang of 

the horn and hounds behind me, I galloped to the spot that he, 
too, was making for. 

' Is it the wolf } ' I asked, anxiously. 

' Yes ; y^s ! ' he answered : ' came out of the nullah just 
here, and slank into that arhar Khet (high green crop). I haven't 
seen him leave it' 

* We can never catch him,' I said, despairingly. ' The dogs 
can scarcely crawl — unless * 

I looked hopelessly back on the line we had come, and could 
scarcely believe my eyes that seemed to see about a mile away 
the white-clad turbaned figure of Manbodhan, with the two black 
hounds straining at the leash, and almost dragging him off his 
feet. I can scarcely understand to this day how he had managed 
to get so well up, and was even then keeping pace with some 
laggrards of the hunt in the distance. 

' It IS ! by Jove it is ! ' I exclaimed excitedly. ' Here, P ►,. 
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K , S , take on the dogs, will you, and let them work out 

the line ! See, they are on it already ! I will get Roy and Rani 

in a minute and — then * 

The pack, as I said, had got on the line, and were working 
forward with failing effort but unflagging zeal towards the arhar 
Khet I made for a slight elevation at hand, rose in my stirrups, 
waved my helmet, and gave a long-drawn toot on the horn. A 
second signal, a third, and at last the two great hounds sepa- 
rated themselves from the white-clad footman, and came strain- 
ing in my direction, ventre d terre. As they dashed down the 
further bank of the nullah, I uttered a final call of encourage- 
ment, and set my horse going to pick up the pack. I had not 
covered 200 yards when Roy and Rani were on either side of 
me, leaping level with my knee, and looking eagerly around for 
a quarry. As we reached the arhar field I have mentioned, the 
pack was just issuing from its further end,hunting slowly and head- 
ing for a similar crop a quarter of a mile away. We were soon 
with them, Roy and Rani remaining behind with me under protest. 
The pace began to improve as we neared the next cover, 

and, just as the hounds poured into it, S , who had gone 

forward to the right, holloaed that the wolf was away at the far 
end. I called Roy and Rani to me, and galloped to the front 
along the edge. There at last, through a vista of crop, we saw 
our prey loping off 200 yards ahead. With one simultaneous 
deep-mouthed bay, the two gaunt hounds laid down to their 
work, and for the next quarter of a mile no horse could live 
with them. They were only fifty yards behind the wolf when 
he seemed to realise a new aspect of affairs, and that he had 
something more than he had reckoned on to deal with now. 
Then, without any perceptible acceleration of gait, he seemed to 
keep, and even increase, his lead. 

The pace for the next two miles was simply racing. The 

pack had dropped behind, but S , P , and K were 

beside me again, and just behind were Mrs. B and the four 

leading men. Roy and Rani were now going doggedly with their 
second wind fifty yards behind the wolf, but unable to get 
nearer. Would he come back to them ? Had that burst told — 
and anyhow would our horses see it out ? I was riding a three- 
quarter Australian stud-bred * Blazer,' a safe conveyance to 
scramble or jump anything, and a proved stayer ; but he was 
already labouring a bit. Fortunately at that stage there was 
nothing very big to get over. 
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Another two miles of hanimer-and-tongs hard gallop, and at 
last there seemed a difference of interval. The wolf was coming 
back, his tail was drooping, and he kept casting shifty glances 
over his shoulder to right and left. After another half-mile, 
Roy and Rani were only ten lengths behind ; I was just 

managing to keep with them, and S , P , K , and 

the five others, had tailed off a bit. I roused the two hounds 
with a cheer and a twang of the horn, and they seemed to shoot 
forward with a new-bom energy. Eight lengths — five lengths — 
three lengths ; then Rani hurled herself forward and buried her 
fangs in the wolfs flank ; Roy shot to the front, and with a 
vicious snap, tore his ear to shreds, but lost his hold. It was a 
very temporary check ; with a savage snarl and a whirl of body 
and limbs the wolf wrenched himself free and broke to the right. 
The two hounds rounded at once, were on him in the next fifty 
yards, and this time bowled him head over heels before he broke 
away again. There then ensued a battle royal fought over about 
three acres of ground, the hounds getting some nasty wounds, 

but gradually narrowing the scene of operations. S , P , 

K , and I got all round then, with our crops, preventing the 

wolf really getting clear away, and thus the tackle and break — 
tackle and break — went on for a quarter of an hour. 

At last, to our relief, five or six couple of the larger dogs 
streamed up and completely surrounded the victim. Even then, 
it was some little time before they brought him to a final 

standstill, and K and I were able to dismount among them 

and knock in odd bits of his skull with our crops. 

The kill took place near the village of Rownahi on the 
Ganges, eleven and a half miles from the find as straight as we 
could go, and among the villagers who promptly gathered 
round v/as found a fully-equipped Mohammedan butcher, who, 
with some demur and a good deal of effort, succeeded in 
severing head from body without much injury. The latter used 
to adorn the library of the Allahabad Club, and possibly may 

do so still. Mrs. B carried away from the spot — and, I hope 

still preserves — the tail. I will not stoop to call it a brush, any 
more than I will call a miscellaneous but useful dog a hound. 

The pack, all complete but three^ had a grand worry over 
the huge carcase, and the rest of us jogged home, rather satisfied 
with ourselves at the time, and the richer for a memory that 
years cannot efface. 
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SPORT ON MARSH AND DYKE. 

By M. Burton Durham. 

DREARY, desolate-looking spot was the little 

marshland island of N , situate as it was seven 

miles from anywhere and everywhere, and its in- 
habitants — an old man, his wife, and eleven children 
— ^were, if anything, more rugged and inhospitable than the 
island itself. 

N Island (now inundated every tide, from the sea-wall 

having been washed away some seven years ago) consisted of 
some 1700 acres of dyke and fleet-intersected marshes, and 
was as bare and flat as a billiard table. 

But one road led to the place, and that was passable only at 
low tide, for the simple reason it lay along the Maplin sands. 
Clumps of broom sunk in the sand at intervals marked the 
course of the road, and woe be to the unhappy wayfarer who 
ventures along that track in fog or darkness, for the chances are 
he would wander out to sea and drown, as have others before 
to-day. 

N Island was formerly a favoured harbourage for part- 
ridges, hares, and wild fowl of all kinds, and the writer has, upon 
more than one occasion, seen a peregrine falcon flying over 
the fleets in search of prey» and has frequently picked up the 
cleanly picked breast-bone, with the wings still adherent, of 
both mallard and partridge, which told their own tale of the 
ravages wrought amongst the feathered inhabitants of the island 
by the handsome but rapacious feathered poacher. 

It was late in November when my friend B and myself 

left the fogs and rains of London and journeyed down to 
Shoeburyness Station by an early train, with the intention of 
spending a few days amongst the feathers and fur of the island. 

Placing our guns, kit-bags, and a hamper of provisions in a 
butcher's cart (the only conveyance obtainable in the one-hoss 

village of S ), the ancient steed was sent along at his best 

pace, and we reached our destination, after a drive of some- 
thing under seven miles, in the record time of one hour and five 
minutes. 

It would have been useless writing Toogood, the bailiff". 
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advising him of our visit, for there was no postal communi- 
cation between the mainland and the island ; even had there 
been, neither he, his wife, nor either of his eleven interesting 
offspring could read or write a word of their native language, 

I remembered the old bailiff as being a red-headed, red- 
whiskered, red-tempered little man, standing some five feet 
nothing in his hob-nail boots, and I also remembered he had 

dwelt on N Island so many years, left by his master — one 

of the easiest-going of easy-going West-countrymen — to do 
almost as he pleased, that he had learned to look upon the 
island as his own little domain. I was therefore somewhat 
anxious as to what sort of a reception he would accord to 

B and myself Regarding that point, I was not long left in 

doubt, however, for, as we jolted along the rough road leading 
from the headland to the homestead, I espied the bailiff and all 
the members of his family standing at the door, awaiting our 
advent. 

'Good morning, Toogood,' I cried, as we pulled up before 
the interesting crowd of gaping marshmen and marshwomen, 
who lined up like a company of infantry to receive us. 

' Who be yew ? ' snapped out Toogood in reply to my genial 
greeting. 

' Oh, only a particular friend of Mr. D ^ who is, I believe^ 

the owner of this island, and this gentleman and myself have, at 
his invitation, come down for a few days' shooting. I hope the 
room is ready for us ? ' 

• No, it hain't, and, what's more, neither yew nor your friend 
be a-going to stop here unless I gets orders from the governor. 
I never set eyes on ere a one of yew afore, and I 'ont believe 
yews got any right here, that I *ont.' 

Having delivered the foregoing polite and hospitable speech, 
the bailiff, followed by his sixteen-stone wife and eleven 
children, disappeared into the house, slamming the door after 
them. 

'A pleasant welcome. Jack,' I remarked to my companion, 
who sat in the greasy meat-cart, spell-bound. For a few 
moments there was dead silence between us, and then we both 
burst into an immoderate fit of laughter, for the whole business 
was so palpably absurd. My turn was to come, however, and, 
walking into the brick-floored kitchen, where I found the whole 
family seated before a huge fire composed of wreckage washed 
up by the tide, I gave the bailiff such a rating that he very soon 
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began to sing small. Telling one of his lubberly sons to cany 
the paraphernalia from the cart to the living-room, and ordering 

a fire to be lighted in the same, I rejoined B , and, having 

paid and sent our Jehu back to S with the ancient horse 

and cart, we went into our room to see that it was put ship- 
shape. 

The room looked just as I had last seen it, seven years 
before. The same camp bedsteads were in either comer, the 
same caricatures of the different men who had shot on the 
island and inhabited that room (alas ! how many of the best of 
them have gone over to the great majority) still hung on the 
walls ; a square of carpet, a deal table, three particularly hard 
chairs (one a cripple) and a whisky case turned on end which 
acted the double purpose of washstand and extra chair, com- 
pleted the list of furniture ; and it was in this room that the 

somewhat fastidious B and myself were to take up our 

quarters for two or three days. B *s only remark upon 

surveying the apartment was, * Thank heaven, we've brought 
plenty of whisky and baccy with us ! ' 

* We always cook our own grub here. Jack/ I remarked to my 
companion, who looked rather as though he wished himself back 
in his comfortable chambers in the Temple. 

* The devil you do ; never cooked anything in my life.' 

* No, but I have, and will back myself to cook game with 
the next man ; but we must catch our game first, and mean- 
while I will fry some of the ham we brought in the hamper. 
While I am engaged in my culinary occupation will you go and 
get some eggs from Mrs. ? ' I replied. 

* No, by Jove, old man, I would rather face a squadron of 
dragoons than Mrs. Bailiff, for to tell you the truth I am 
horribly afraid of her, she looks so frightfully savage — oh, that 
terrible breadth of beam ! I am confoundedly afraid of Rufus, 
although perhaps I might hold my own with him in fair fight ; 
but ask Mrs. Rufus for eggs — NEVER ! * 

* You miserable lump of cowardice,' I scornfully replied to 

B , who really did appear afraid to approach the bailiff's 

wife for the required eggs. * Watch the ham and take care it 
doesn't burn, while I go for the eggs myself.' 

I wonder, is there a slight strain of cowardice in me also, for 
I did not go to our amiable hostess, but to the hen-house which 
stood at the back of the homestead, and was invisible from the 
kitchen windows. After foraging round a bit I managed to 
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secure three hen's and one duck's eggs from the nests, and 
stowing the plunder in my coat-pocket, quietly but quickly 

returned to the living-room, when 1 found B holding on to 

the handle of the frying-pan, with his eyes raining tears, and 
coughing violently amidst a cloud of smoke that filled the room, 
and indeed went everywhere but up the chimney. 

* Great fun this camping-out sort of life, ain't it, Jack ? ' Jack, 
didn't hear — or pretended not to. 

Telling my companion to lay the Standard on the table 
(we couldn't find a table-cloth), I soon finished cooking the 
ham and eggs, and having made a good square meal, we took 
the guns out of their cases, put a few Nos. 5's and 8's in our 
pockets, and started working through a patch of high rank grass, 
growing near the headland, which looked likely partridge cover. 

Our departure from town was so sudden that I had no time 
to send for the old retriever, that usually accompanied me when 
shooting on the marshes, and a well-broken retriever is almost a 
necessity to the marsh shooter. 

Scarcely had we entered the grass, which grew well above 
our knees, when a covey of nine partridges rose right ahead and 
within easy shot. 

B scored with a right and left, while I * muffed with my 

first barrel, but managed to stop the 'tail' bird as he was 
skimming over the sea-wall, and he fell with a resounding 
splash into the creek, which during flood-tide flowed round 

three sides of the island. B , who happened to be walking 

close to the sea-wall, volunteered to go and gather my bird. 

Now B , who is somewhat short and rotund of stature (I 

trust he does not read Fores'), and more given to enjoying the 
good things of this world than of indulging in violent exercise, 
went at the wide boundary dyke like a good 'un, and had he 
not caught his foot in a clump of rank, matted sword-grass 
just as he was ' taking off,' he would doubtless have cleared the 
dyke in grand style ; but, thanks to the grass-trap, he took a 
header into shoulder-deep, filthy slime and water instead, gun, 
cartridge-bag, and all, and rose to the surface a few moments 
later in a far filthier condition than any London sewer-man, 
gasping and belching forth black mud and duckweed like a 
humanised volcano. 

B was in the act of taking his involuntary dive when 

* Rufus ' appeared on the scene, accompanied by an old bob- 
tail sheep-dog. 
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*Dear, dear, danged if ye didn't do that neat as Bill 
Thompson's owd cow, when her fell hinter the gert owd fleet 
last summer. Doubt there be a wonderful lot o' slob in that 
yer dyke, a-judging from yer appearance, maister. But theer, 
it bain't no fault o' mine that the dykes be choaked, for I did 
tell the governor as how they should be cleaned out last toime 
he were over a-gunning. Well, well, there bain't no need to 
cuss and swear like that over a dive into a dyke, maister ; and 
ye be a proper mashman* now. Whoy, ye bain't a-going to 
leave yer gun behind ye, be ye ? ' 

'Oh ! (gasp) d n (splutter) the gun (spit), and get (snort) 

to blazes out (gasp) of this, you red-headed little devil (gasp> 
spit, snort), or I'll ' 

'What 'ull ye do, maister? ye mustn't come 'ere a-threat- 
ning innocent people for nothink, even if you do come from 
Lunnon, and reckon yerself a gunner, jest because ye happens 
to fall into a dyke,' cried the awful little marshman, from the 
safe side of the dyke, as poor B scrambled out of the foully- 
smelling mud and water. 

* By gad ! if you don't get out of my sight I'll shoot you ! ' 
roared, or rather, gurgled, out B . 

' No, no, you 'ont, for yer gun be at the bottom of the dyke 
along with the eelies/f 

Unfortunately, I possess a very keen sense of humour, and 

the absurdity of that marshland scene, B shining like a 

disreputable * Father Thames,' crowned in duckweed and other 
aquatic vegetation, and covered from crown to sole with a 
thick coating of the very 'nosiest' of 'nosey' black mud, 
dancing with rage, and hurling maledictions at the fiery red 
head of the insolent little bailiff, whilst the old bob-tail sheep- 
dog barked round and round him (B ) in a frenzy of delight,. 

so appealed to my risibility that for a few minutes I was 
quite unable to render my poor friend the slightest assistance,, 
but when I did go to the rescue, he went for me ' bald-headed/ 
and in language more forcible than polite, informed me that he 
would return to town and civilisation that very minute. 

'Don't you think you had better go up to the homestead 
and change your clothes, for at present you are scarcely in 
trim for London. It would also be as well to wait until the 

"^ No man may be called a ' marshman ' unless he has tumbled into 
a dyke, 
t Eels. 
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tide leaves the sands, unless you mean to swim to the mainland, 
old chap/ I suggested, vainly endeavouring to stifle an infernal 
fit of laughter. 

' Then, by heavens ! I'll swim rather than remain on such a 

God-forsaken wilderness as this amongst a lot of d d 

savages ! ' * 

I ran poor B up to the homestead, and after a warm 

bath in a wash-tub (and a very small tub it was), and several 
stiff pegs of whisky, he began to thaw a little, and agreed to pay 
a visit to the fleet with me after lunch to try for wild duck. 
But surely the devil was on the island that day. 

' I lay me loife there be a hunnard owd mallard and widgeon 
in the gert fleet near the oyster-pits, for I seed 'em drop this 
maming when I goed down to the lucern mash to drive in the 
hosses,* cried Tommy, the bailiff's fourteen-year-old son, whom, 
by the promise of a shilling, I had decoyed away from the kitchen 
fire to carry anything we might shoot. 

' Which is the nearest way down to the fleet, my lad ? * 1 
asked of the grinning little marshman as he trudged along 
between B and myself. 

' Accrost the plank-bridges, maister ; foUer oi and yew 'ont 
go fur wrong.' 

Those readers of Fores who have visited the East-coast 
marshes know quite well that a marshman's 'bridge' consists 
of a narrow plank thrown across the widest of the irrigatiort 
dykes or channels, and will be able to realise how unsafe they 
become when covered with a coating of ice, as were the 

* bridges' on N Island that eventful day. More than 

once my stout friend was within an ace of taking another header 
into the sedges and duckweed. 

At length the fleet was reached, and we very soon discovered 
that Tommy's 'underds o' mallard and widgeon had vanished 
like a dream, and, after very nearly an hour's hard walking along 
the fleet and pond-holes, our aggregate bag consisted of a 
pochard, a couple of coot, and a leash of snipe. 

* I thought you said this was the best island for fowl any- 
where along the coast,' grumbled B , as he gazed somewhat 

despondently at the meagre bc^ whilst we sat under the lee of 
the sea-wall to smoke our pipes. 

Tommy saved the situation by remarking : * So it be, 
maister ; leastways, faither do say so, and I reckon he knows 
a blooming sight more about the mashes nor you or any other 
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Lunnoner ; but you can't alius expect to find fowl, can 'ee ? 
Dear loife, look yonder to that gert bunch of 'owd oxbirds 
a-settled on the ooze spit ; dang me if theer bain't thousands of 
'em ; hand oi yer gun, maister, and oi'll show 'ee how to stalk 
they warmints/ 

We looked in the direction of a long spit of ooze lying about 
eighty yards oulside the sea-wall and some five hundred yards 
higher up the creek, upon which were congregated a flock of 
some thousands of dunlin.* 

Putting a couple of No. 6 shot cartridges into my gun, and 
warning Tommy not to shoot himself, I handed the weapon to 
the little fourteen-year-old marshman, and away he started to 
stalk the dunlin, creeping snake-like across the muddy saltings 
on all fours, and taking advantage of every little bit of cover 
afforded by the sea-lavender and other rank marine plants that 
flourish so profusely on the salt marshes. 

At length he disappeared from view into a deep muddy gut, 
which wormed its sinuous way through the saltings down to the 
creek, and would take the boy within range of the birds. Some 
ten minutes passed by, but not the smallest portion of Tommy's 
anatomy did we catch a glimpse of as he screwed his way along 
the filthy rill. 

Suddenly the report of a gun reached our ears from the 
mouth of the gut, and the next instant the whole flock of 
oxbirds rose like a cloud. Bang ! rang out the second barrel ; 
a lane was cut through the * brown ' of the bunch, and the mud 
was dotted with dead and wounded birds for yards around. In 
less time than it takes to write it, the little marshman emerged 
from his ' lay-up * as naked as the day he was bom, although the 
thermometer registered several degrees of frost, and went wading 
through the breast-high and icy-cold water until he reached the 
spit, often sinking up to his middle in the soft, black mud. 
Having gathered the spoil, he half-waded, half-swam, back to 
ivhere he had left his clothes and the gun, and, a few minutes 
later, joined B and myself on the wall. 

* Well done. Tommy ; how many oxbirds did you shoot ?' 

* Dwenty-dree, maister, and dwo or dree o* the warmints got 
into the creek afore I could get at 'em. They flaming 'ode 
saddle-backs, gulls, or Roystonsf will hev' all that got away, but 

* Dunlin or oxbird, a small wader scarcely worth powder and shot. 
t Royston crows. 
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there be enough for a puddun' anyway.' It certainly was well 
done, and the clever manner in which that youngster stalked to 
within thirty yards of the wary dunlin was little less than 
marvellous, and might have taught many a fowler of long 
experience a lesson. 

It was now late in the afternoon, and the big, angry-looking 
sun was rapidly disappearing beneath the western skyline, but 

as B was anxious to wait for the evening * flight * we took 

up our stands under the wall to catch the duck as they travelled 
from the main to their nightly feeding-grounds on the marshe% 

or inland, Tommy remaining with B , who was a novice at 

the game. 

I had not long to wait before that whistling sound, so dear 
to the wildfowler and caused by the wings of fowl cutting their 
way through the air, gladdened my ears. * Swish, swish, swish,' 
they came flying low and a little to the left of my stand. 

I catch a momentary glance of some twenty whirling forms 
passing through the uncertain light like so many flashes, and^ 
singling out the nearest bird, I pull at him. Bang ! Hang it, 
a clean miss, but a dull thud in the lucerne marsh proclaims 
that I have scored with my second barrel, and I go to retrieve 
the mallard, as he may have but a wing down, in which case he 
would harbour in the first bit of cover at hand and would pos- 
sibly provide a banquet the next morning to one of Tommy's 
owd * saddlebacks ' or * Roystons.* 

I very soon found my bird (a fat mallard), and was returning 

to the sea-wall when B , who was placed some fifty yards 

distant from my * stand,' suddenly let drive, and the pellets from 
his gun whistled most musically round my ears. 

* For God's sake keep your gun up, B ,* I cried. 

* All right, duck were flying low,' shouted back my careful 
friend. 

B grassed three mallard and a widgeon during the short 

twenty minutes or so of the flighting time, whereas I — well, I 
did a good deal of shooting, but failed to score anything to my 
credit beyond the mallard before mentioned and (tell it gently) 
an old heron which came gliding over my head like a grey 
phantom. 

* Be they all yews got arter all the shootin' you did, maister?* 
said Tommy contemptuously, when I joined my companion 
after the flight ; adding, * Wish I'd hed faither's owd shootin'- 
iron, I'd a showed yer how to pull 'em down.' 
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* I believe you would have made a better show than myself, 
Tommy; and now take us back to the homestead by the 
shortest cut " across the marshes." * 

'All right, gie oi the shillin' you promised, and I'll get 'ee 
both home in no time/ 

' You will be paid when we return to the house, you cheeky 
young beggar.' 

* No, no, that *ont do for oi ; that's what Muster Scroggs 
did say when oi druve his owd ships (sheep) into Wakering. 
Never seed t'owd warmint agen, and faither tode oi alius to git 
my money afore-like. If ye don't gie oi me shillin' now ye can 
jlst pig back by yeselves.* 

The night was too dark to allow me to watch the expression 

of B 's face during Tommy's polite oration, but I heard 

him mutter, * Heaven forgive me for dwelling even one hour 
among such d d savages.' 

Personally, I rather enjoyed the whole thing and was not in 
the least bit surprised at anything that happened on N— — 
Island, for I once sojourned three months amongst the East- 
coast marshmen, and knew their gentle ways so well. 

Handing Tommy a shilling I ordered him to lead on ; he 
led on with alacrity — over the same sort of * bridges ' as we 
crossed when walking to the fleet in the earlier part of the day. 

' I'll be hanged if I cross any more of these infernal planks 

for I am full of splinters already,* suddenly cried B , after 

he had wriggled crab-fashion over the third 'bridge.' 

* Whoy don't 'ee walk over 'em like a man instead of a 
setting down at one end of the ^plank and a pulling of yerself 
along on yer behind like a blooming owd cock-crab until ye 
gets t'other end ; come on, maister, there be only foive more on 
'em to get over.' 

Poor B remained for a moment absolutely speechless, 

then with a snort of rage he threw down his gun and made a 
rush for Tommy, who however dodged past his pursuer and 
went fleeting over the marshes, yelling at the top of his voice as 
he ran. 

Suddenly there was a tremendous splash, followed by loud 
cries of * Help, help!' together with a gurgling volley of the most 
unlawyerly* language I had ever heard a respectable barrister 

* I have failed to find the word unlawyerly in either NuttalPs or Slang 
Dictionary. 
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use — or ever hope to hear again, then I knew that B had 

received a second * marshman's baptism ! ' Picking up his gun 
I ran in the direction whence the * music ' proceeded. 

* Holloa, old fellow, what is the matter now ? ' 

* What's the matter, did you ask, whats tlu matter f — oh, lud, 
what a lot of born fools there are about ! Didn't that imp of 

h 1 ' (grasp, splutter, wheeze, sulphurous flames, &c.) ' where 

is the young scoundrel ? Til thrash him within an inch of his life.' 

' Oh, Tommy's half-way home by this ; take hold of the stock 
of my gun, B , and I will haul you out in a jiffy.' 

B clutched hold of the gun, and with a * hauley-ho * I 

managed to pull him on to the bank, and had commenced to 
make a neat little speech to sooth his ruffled feelings, when he 
suddenly let go his grip, and fell back into the dyke again, ' as 
neat as Bill Thompson's owd cow ; ' but it were better that I 
should now drop the curtain over that marshland scene. 

That same night a dilapidated old tumbril cart, drawn by an 
angular shire mare (rising nineteen years), might have been 
seen jolting across the Maplin sands towards Wakering Stairs. 
Seated in the cart were three men. The first, short and stout, 
garbed in a shooting suit about five sizes too narrow, and six 
inches too long for him, smoked in silence ; the second, a red- 
headed, apple- faced little man, who amused himself by belabour- 
ing his skittish steed, and muttering something about * marshmen, 
and blazing turnovers ; ' the third man was the writer of this 
yam. 

'Hanged if I drive up to Shoeburyness Station in this 
infernal turn-out— I look quite fool enough already with 
these clothes bursting at every seam and button I ' suddenly 
thundered out the stout man, as the ancient manure cart went 
lurching and jolting along the road leading to the railway 
station. 

'Well, well! now that ye be a proper dyked mash man 
surelie you bain't too blooming proud to ride in a mash cart ? 
You do wholly suppeiize me, maister.' 

* D n your dykes and your marshes too, and if ever I set 

foot on one of them again, may I be * 

The rest of B *s oration was drowned by the report of the 

aine o'clock gun, fired from the garrison hard by. 
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THE LINCROFT MASCOTTE. 

By SOMERVILLE GiBNEV. 

[PRING was smiling once more over the land, and the 
members of the Lincroft Cricket Club were busy at 
the nets. The Lincroft club was more or less a 
hobby of Lord Vandor's, the ground being situate in 
his park, which, in its turn, was some three miles distant from 
the quiet little town of Firston. The neighbourhood was what 
might be termed an aristocratic one ; there were many seats of 
the nobility and gentry within easy distance, and during the 
summer there was no lack of cricket, in the shape of friendly 
inter-club matches to be obtained, without going too far afield. 

The members of the Lincroft club were of good social 
position — parsons, land-owners, young 'Varsity and public- 
school men, who could afford to give up a whole day each 
week to the enjoyment of the game. This day was Thursday,, 
when from 1 1 till 2 they practised at the nets to the bowling of 
their professional, and, after a lunch of cold beef, salad, bread 
and cheese, and beer, put their practice to the test in a pick- 
up game among themselves during the remainder of the after- 
noon. 

The beauty of the park, the kindly hospitality of Lord 
Vandor, and the mild excitement of these informal games 
drew a fair scattering of visitors to the Thursday gatherings,, 
and very pleasant it was to lie under the shady trees, enjoying 
his lordship's tea, and thin bread and butter and cake, while 
watching the doings of the more energetic beings on the pitch. 

It was one of the first Thursdays of the season, and the 
members were busy bowling, batting, and fielding, while the 
only visitors (it was before lunch) were a lady and gentleman 
seated on one of the benches beneath the trees. A ball was hit 
towards them, and the gentleman, rising quickly, ran in some 
dozen yards or so, and brought off a very tall one-handed catch,, 
and returned the ball straight and swiftly as an arrow to the 
bowler, 

' Hollo, weVe got a player looking on. Who is he ? ' asked 
young Spencer of Timmins, the professional. 

' A Mr. Vynor, sir. He and his sister have come to live in» 
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Firston ; he's joined the club there, and was practising when I 
was up at their ground one evening last week.' 

* Do you hear that, Amcotts ? ' said Spencer, turning to the 
Secretary of the Lincroft, who was standing by. * He might like 
to join us. You say he can play, Timmins ? ' 

* He's a nailer, sir. His leg-breaks opened some of their eyes 
at Firston, I can tell you.' 

* I think I might go and speak to him,' said Amcotts. ' I'll 
ask him if he'd like to join our game this afternoon ; we should 
then see what he's like. There'd be no harm in that.' 

* Right you are ' — and away sauntered Amcotts. 

As he came near the couple he quickly recognised the fact 
that Miss Vynor was a remarkably handsome woman, though 
there was just that something about her which stamped her as 
not being of the ranks of Vere de Vere. Raising his hat, he 
said : * I hope you'll pardon me ; my name is Amcotts ; I'm the 
Secretary of this club, and, understanding from our professional 
that you are fond of cricket, I came to ask if you would like to 
join our game ? ' 

* Really, Mr. Amcotts, it is very good of you taking pity on 
a stranger in this way. I'm sure I should have been delighted^ 
but I haven't my things with me.' 

' Oh, I have no doubt we can find you a pair of shoes, if you 
can make shift with those.' 

* Certainly ; and in that case I say yes, with many thanks. 
I think my sister is quite as great a devotee to the game as I 
am. Unfortunatefy she is not strong, and, having been ordered 
to live in the open country air as much as possible, we have 
come to Firston for the summer, so that, while I enjoy my 
cricket, my sister may amuse herself by looking on, and, at the 
same time carry out her doctor's instructions.' 

* A capital arrangement,' said Amcotts ; * and I have no 
doubt we of Lincroft shall be able to provide Miss Vynor with 
some amusement among very pleasant surroundings during the 
season.' 

' I am sure you will, Mr. Amcotts. But I warn you you will 
find me a very critical judge of your play. I have been trained 
in a good school,' said the lady, laughing. * But don't let me 
keep you ; I know my brother is dying to capture wickets.' 

This somewhat informal introduction of the Vynors to the 
Lincroft club was followed by the gentleman quickly becoming 
a very useful member of the team, and by the lady gaining a 
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quasi acquaintance with the sport-loving members of many of 
the neighbouring famih'es. 

It was only an acquaintance, for, though the brother quickly 
won for himself the character of a fine player and a decent 
fellow, and his sister a pleasant enough and unpresuming 
woman, yet so little was known about them that the matter 
ended there. 

Miss Vynor was so fervent an admirer of cricket that at 
every match in which her brother played, whether at Lincroft 
or away, she was present. The way in which she * nursed ' him 
was a subject of chaff with the members of the team ; but they 
soon came to regard her as their mascottty for when the pair 
were with them they were almost always successful, though the 
presence of the brother may have had more to do with this 
result than that of the sister. 

Early in June the Lincroft team paid their annual visit to 
Rous Priory, to try conclusions with Sir John Stickney's Eleven, 
Vynor driving his sister over in a dog-cart instead of going with 
the remainder of the team in the break. The day was a re- 
markably hot one, and, while the Lincroft men were fielding. 
Miss Vynor was to be seen sauntering about the park in the 
neighbourhood of the gardens ; but, when her brother was free 
to join her, he found that she had been overcome by the 
heat, and, her condition having been observed, she had been 
taken to the house, where Lady Stickney had insisted on her 
lying down in her own bedroom. 

Vynor was profuse in his thanks for the kindness accorded 
to his sister, and in regrets for the trouble her sudden indis- 
position had caused. On his asking to see her. Lady Stickney 
showed him the way herself, and after inquiring if the invalid 
had all she required, left the brother and sister alone together. 

Vynor sat down beside the sofa, and in a low tone said: 
* Well, what do you make of it, Laura — any good ? ' 

Miss Vynor merely nodded, and then, after listening intently 
for a few moments, drew out of her pocket a lump of wax on 
which were the impressions of several small keys. Vynor 
glanced at them and then handed it back, saying : 

* Those are good enough for Jim. Don't stay up here too 
long, and as you come down you might mistake your way and 
wander about a little. You can't see too much. I suppose the 
old girl keeps most of the stuff in here } * 

* Yes, in there, I fancy ' (pointing to a massive wardrobe), 
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' but ril try and make sure. You be off down, Jack, and when 
you go in play a slashing innings, and they'll all probably come 
out to see you, and then I can get my chance.' 

' Right you are, Laura,' and her brother stole out of the room 
quietly, as though anxious not to disturb the invalid. Below 
stairs he informed the party that his sister was decidedly better, 
and that she thought if she could only get half-an-hour's sleep, 
she would be ail right again. 

A little later he fulfilled the instructions he had received to 
the letter, knocking the Rous Priory bowlers all over the field, 
and attracting a lai^e gallery of spectators from the house. He 
made his runs quickly, and when 134 stood to his credit on the 
telegraph board he caught sight of his sister coming slowly from 
the drawing-room window across the garden. His innings did 
not last long after this, but his contribution had been ample to 
secure victory for Lincroft. 

The following week the team was to journey to Foxholm, the 
seat of old Mr. Brabant, F.S.A, an archaeologist, herald, anti- 
quar}', and crank, who had a valuable collection of gold and 
silver antiques. 

For several days previous to the visit, Laura Vynor spent all 
her spare time in the Friston Library, reading up * Notes and 
Queries,' volumes on Heraldry, Allen's * History of Eastshire,*^ 
and kindred works ; and whilQ the players were engaged in the 
game, she made her way to the house, and presenting a letter of 
introduction from the Friston Librarian, very quickly impressed 
the worthy old antiquary with her apparent interest in his hobby^ 
so that he not only displayed his treasures, but gave the lady 
lunch into the bargain. 

And so as the season went on, and various matches took 
place, Laura Vynor gained a considerable amount of knowledge 
as to the internal geography and working of many of the well- 
to-do establishments in the county. That summer was long 
remembered in the locality for the number of cleverly executed 
and successful burglaries which took place, and which entirely 
puzzled the army of detectives who came down from town. 

There was a good deal of chaff among the members of the 
Lincroft club over these robberies, for in nearly every instance 
where they had occurred, the place had been previously visited 
by the club team. 

*We should certainly gain a very unenviable reputation if 
this kind of thing were to be prolonged,* said Lord Vandor^ 
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standing among the players and visitors one Thursday afternoon. 
* You've heard that Lady Martindale's jewels were stolen last 
night, I suppose ? That makes the fourth robbery from places 
the club has visited this summer.' 

* Yes, my lord ; it really would appear a good thing for the 
Lincroft that the season is just over, or we shouldn't have a rag 
of reputation left,' said Spencer. 'Amcotts will have to go 
through his list of members and endeavour to discover the Bill 
Sykes among us.' 

* Well, Lord Vandor, whoever it is, he has had the decency 
to spare you,' laughed Miss Vynor. 

* So far. Miss Vynor, so far. I never like to brag, but I don't 
think the robber would find the Hall an easy nut to crack. I've 
had several very dodgy contrivances fixed to the weak spots, 
and any attempt to effect an entrance would be announced both 
to myself and the butler, at once.' 

* Oh, how clever,' replied the lady. * How I should like to 
see them ! ' 

* I show them to no one, Miss Vynor.' 

* Really } I think you are wise ; but a lady doesn't count, 
surely ? ' And I am leaving Firston next week, after the final 
game here, and I have never been inside the Hall yet.' 

* You don't say so, Miss Vynor,' replied his lordship. * What 
a horrible slur on my hospitality. Pray, give me the pleasure of 
retrieving my character at once.' 

* That is good of you, Lord Vandor ; and I promise to shut 
my eyes whenever you tell mc,' laughed the lady, as she accom- 
panied her guide across the garden. 

That evening as the brother and sister strolled back to their 
rooms in Firston, their conversation was interesting and very 
confidential 

The final game of the Lincroft season was over. The last 
ball had been bowled and the last catch made, the last run 
scored and the last wicket captured. The members had shaken 
hands, and with their cricket bags had separated. The pavilion 
was empty, and Timmins was sweeping it out, preparatory to 
closing up for the winter. 

* One on 'em's dropped this, I suppose,' he said, stooping to 
pick up half a sheet of note-paper. * Whatever is it } Looks 
like a plan, or summut, and them crosses put agin some of the 
windows — them's not meant for kisses, surely.? There's no 
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name on it. Don't know who it belongs to. Best take it up to 
the 'all and give it to his lordship ; it might be good for half-a- 
dollar.' 

Timmins had under-rated its value, for Lord Vandor 
appeared much interested in the find, and presented the * pro.' 
with a whole dollar. 

That evening, just before the post-office closed, Mr. Vynor 
appeared at the counter and handed in a telegram form : — 

*To James Wake, 3 Malet Street, London, E. — Stay in 
town. — Lincroft match fallen through. Season over.' 

— and as he sauntered out of the office, he muttered : * It 
wasn't worth it, with that paper astray ; it might have brought 
down our averages, and this season, with Jim as scorer, they are 
nothing to growl over.' 

Lord Vandor's dodges were never put to the test, and though 
members of the Lincroft looked through the matches recorded 
in the Field the following season for the name of Vynor as 
making big scores, they never discovered it. It disappeared at 
once and for ever from the world of cricket, and the entry in the 
Dartmoor register, of Cornelius Graves, No. 4352, for burglary, 
may have had something to do with this. 



HIRED HORSES. 
By R. Alwyn. 




N the humble opinion of the author of this veracious 
chronicle, who speaks from long and varied ex- 
perience, one of the greatest mistakes which can 
be made by those who let out horses for hire, for 
riding or driving, is to charge by time. This, of course, applies 
only to horses let out by the hour. 

It is always more or less unpleasant to be tied to time 
anyhow, and under any circumstances ; and, taking the feelings 
of the hirer first, it does not enhance the pleasure of his ride 
or drive to be constantly thinking that every hour he is out 
means so much more to pay. Roughly, it may be assumed that 
the generality of those who hire hacks are not too much blessed 
with this world's goods, otherwise they would be using horses of 
their own. 
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Now what is the result as affecting the horse and his owner ^ 
Why, in the majority of cases, the poor animal is bucketted 
from start to finish, so that the hirer may condense as much fun 
as possible into the least possible time, and almost invariably is 
'ammered along the 'ard 'igh road at top pace for the last few 
miles to save the price of another hour's hire. The immediate 
consequences are a lot of extra work and trouble in the stable 
in looking after an overheated horse, and a stiff and tired, if not 
lame, quadruped to rely upon for to-morrow's work. 

Now, for many years I have made it a rule that I will 
never hire a horse by the hour. Where one is known, this 
is easy enough to arrange with the owner, but even in strange 
places I have found that owners are soon induced to see the 
sense of the argument. I go to a strange yard and say, ' I 

want a hack to ride to W ,* or wherever the place is, ' how 

do you charge ?' The reply is, ' 2s, 6d. or ^s, an hour.* * Very 
well. It is eight miles away. I can do that in about twa 
hours, there and back, if I ride hard ; and, of course, I shall go 
as fast as I can. Now, if you like to name a charge for the 
journey, I will ride slowly, bait your horse at the other end,, 
and treat him as if he were my own, but I may be gone three or 
four hours.' I never found an owner yet who was not glad 
enough to name a reasonable price, to the benefit of all 
concerned. 

The ' bounder,' the * 'Arry * who hires by the hour, has practi- 
cally stifled a business which might be profitable to many livery- 
stable keepers round London by the cruel and incontinent use 
which he has made of the hired hack, to the detriment and 
inconvenience of a large number of persons who would be glad 
to hire horses for riding, and would treat them properly. Last 
spring it was my mission to find a place south-west of London 
where hacks could be obtained, and few people would believe 
what a number of Saturdays and Sundays I wasted in travelling 
and walking about Wandsworth, Putney, Richmond, Wimbledon^ 
&c., before I could find any hacks at all. The answer was in- 
variably the same : * No ; we used to keep them, but we found 
that people would gallop their insides out in a couple of 
hours, and lay them up for a week.* So much for letting by 
the hour. 

When I was a youth, living in the country, I came to an 
arrangement with a big dealer there who would always find me 
a hack to ride where I pleased at S^. a ride. The price was 
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not much, and a deal of fun I had out of it, but I had to take 
the rough with the smooth (especially the rough). One grey- 
mare, which he absolutely could not sell, was such a devil that 
even his conscience was touched after I had ridden her several 
times, and at last he delivered himself in this wise : ' I shan't 
never put you on that mare again so long as I have anything 
else in the stable for you to ride, and if you do ride her I shan't 
charge you anything. Only, if she breaks your neck, don't go 
and tell your mother it was my fault.' I warned my parent 
duly, and always rode that mare when I could get her, for 
financial reasons. She was a lovely hack when she chose to go, 
and a very fine fencer. One man, an officer, then quartered at 
the local barracks, hired her one day to hunt, and insisted on 
wearing spurs after due warning to leave them at home. At 
the end of two hours he had to be practically lifted off and 
carried into an hotel, having fought her all that time, and never 
succeeded in getting her out of one street. 

Another morning, as I was going to my office, I met a 
gorgeous youth trotting her gaily up the street on the way to 
covert. Just as he met me she put him down handsomely, and 
I caught her bridle before she could get away. He was so 
enraged that he seized the reins from me and began to belabour 
her head with his crop. He was a total stranger to me. * Hang 
it all, man,' I said, * get on and hit her if you want to thrash 
her.' • What the deuce do you know about her ? ' he shouted. 
* Oh,' said I, ' I know her well ! I ride her constantly.' He was 
not much comforted, but allowed me to help him mount, and, a 
stable companion coming along at the time, she went away quite 
comfortably. 

I rode one little horse — hunting fourteen days one season at 
I Of. a day — and bought him for a trifle at the end. He could 
gallop for ever, and jump. He only gave me one fall all the 
time, but would not have suited everybody. He was a terrible 
jibber on the road, rearing and bucking badly, and had only one 
side to his mouth, but a rare sort at bottom. 

Later on in life it was my lot, professionally, to rescue a 
livery-stable keeper from ruin, at some financial risk to myself. 
I got my money back, and the man swore eternal gratitude. 
•Any day, sir, you want a mount. Til box a horse to any station 
you like to name, and be glad to do it.' One day I took him at 
his word, and he responded with alacrity. Said he, ' I've got a 
horse as will give you a treat. He's a big *un, and can jump 
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anything, especially water. He's going to jump at Islington in 
the summer/ 

We read of white elephants, but seldom see them ! When 
my box was opened out came a creature which you could 
not measure by hands in height He would have run to 
nearly double figures in feet, and big withal. I had never 
dreamt of so much horse, even in a nightmare, and he was 
white. 

The train being late, I got there just as they had found, and 
striking across country came to a fence, a big bank, with no 
ditch on this side. Arriving at it he tried to stop, slipped, sat 
up literally on his tail, and came over backwards, luckily not on 
me. I jumped on him as he was getting up, for I could not 
have mounted him otherwise, and after much belabouring he 
carefully walked up the bank, down the other side, and throtigh 
the far ditch. 

All that day I could scarcely keep my seat for laughing. 
He trampled down the fences that got in his way, and made 
matchwood of any timber. His appearance {a tergo) — a white 
horse plastered over behind with brown mud — caused endless 
merriment to the field. At last came my chance. Late in the day 
we found a fresh fox, and hounds went screaming over a big brook 
in flood, just too big for them to jump. * Now, then,' I shouted to 
some friends, * who's for the water } ' and went at it full tilt. He 
shortened his stride as he approached, tried to stop, and slid 
bodily in. It was about five feet deep, with a gravel bottom (for- 
tunately). This, with the rush of water, left little but his head 
out, while the cold stream surged around my loins. He 
floundered out on the wrong side, and twice more I tried him, 
with identical results. The owner had said that he liked water, 
and it was only too true. He was quite clean after three 
immersions, but I can hear now the roars of laughter from the 
field as we went in the first time. 

I have done most of my hiring from one man. He is about 
my own age, and I remember the first pony he ever owned. 
He started his business with that, and has steadily increased for 
some twenty-five years until now, when it is one of the best horse- 
dealing businesses in England. He is a splendid rider, and veiy 
hard-working. I often envy him, getting his living, as he does, by 
hunting four or five days a week — ^truly a fine, healthy life. One 
of his first ventures was a horse I often rode. He was called 
Lawsuit at one time, having been the subject of a great action 
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on warranty, as the result of which action my friend the dealer 
bought him for an old song. 

He was a handful — at any rate, when there was any jumping 
going on. He was quite crazy about it Once started at a 
fence no man on earth could stop him, and he always pulled 
hard with hounds, besides being a confirmed roarer. He was a 
most dangerous horse for a stranger to ride, even as a hack, 
for apart from the fact that he always preferred jumping a 
gate to having it opened for him, he would jump anywhere on the 
slightest provocation, or on none at all. If you stopped in a road 
for any reason and turned his head across it, you had to make him 
clearly understand that you wished to remain where you were, 
or over the fence he would go like a shot, quite regardless of 
consequences, crops, croppers, or anything else. He has jumped 
heaps of places which I had not the least wish or idea of 
jumping, but never gave me a fall, though once an awful drop, 
quite unpremeditated, hurt my back for many a long day. I 
rode him all one summer about the country on some surveying 
work in which I was engaged, and we became great friends, 
for he was a sweet-tempered beast and didn't know what vice 
was. One day at this work an old labourer was trying to 
open a gate fastened with a puzzle-lock. I was sitting mounted 
a few yards back. The old horse began to fidget, so, seeing 
what he wanted, I just gave him a gentle kick in the ribs as 
the old man was stooping down, and in a second we were the 
other side of the gate, to the terror and astonishment of the 
man of the soil. Lawsuit had been in several show-rings as 
a jumper, but on each occasion, after doing all the fences per- 
fectly, he jumped the barrier at the end of the ring, and was 
disqualified. I never had but one bad mount from this man, 
and discovered that in time to ride back and exchange it for a 
better, but I often rode green ones to oblige him — for these there 
was no charge. 

The best of hired hunters, from a decent stable, is that they 
always know their business, and are fit to go. 

Two or three guineas may seem a good deal to pay for a day's 
hunting, but look at the expenses of the owner, his outlay of 
capital, and the risks he has to run. Apart from risk of damage 
to his horse, he never knows who may bring an action against 
him for letting out a horse * not suited to the purpose * after an 
accident has occurred. It is not every one who knows that the 
law recognises an implied warranty on the part of the owner 
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that each horse he lets out is fit for the purpose for which it is 
let, and it is easy to conceive what a heap of litigation might 
arise upon such a question. 

The hardest of horses cannot do more than three days a 
fortnight throughout the season if ridden all day with foxhounds, 
and it must be a sound one indeed which can do his regular one 
day a week with staghounds, so that the fee charged is by no 
means all profit to the owner. 

How so many horses can be found that will gallop and jump 
freely and behave decently in so many different hands is a great 
mystery. It speaks very highly for the general virtue and good 
temper of the equine race, and the fact that so many brutes over- 
exert and ill-treat hired horses merely because they are hired is 
an eloquent testimony to the meanness and cruelty of man, to 
whom has been given as a privilege the mastery over dumb 
animals. 




THE CLASSICAL CHASE. 

By * Snaffle.' 

^NGLISHMEN swear by fox-hunting, and it is but 
right and natural that they should do so. Neverthe- 
less, the classic form of this variety of sport is the 
chase of the deer. 
* Give me fox-hunting,' said a lady whom I had the pleasure 
of introducing to the chase of the wild deer not many months 
ago; * these big, long-eared hounds go lobbing along through 
the wood almost mute, and as if they didn't take any particular 
interest in the proceedings. I like to see them all in a bunch 
trying to get one in front of another, and all giving tongue at 
once.' It was a lively description of a pack of high-bred fox- 
hounds * carrying a head * and * scoring to cry,' and I quite 
understood her feelings ; but, nevertheless, as we all know, fox^ 
hunting is of yesterday as compared with stag-hunting. The 
fox-hunter, failing a blank day, is sure of a run. Not a good 
run, of course ; but, if he finds a fox, he hunts him. Consider- 
ations of age and sex— unless it be the latter towards the close 
of his season — do not affect his proceedings. Every fox is 
'warrantable.' Somebody called the foxhound a 'sylvan 
hedonist,' and not unaptly. If the pack change from one fox 
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to another, few know it — at times, none. The real thing — after 
all, we must own it — is what Facey Romford called a 'gollup.' 
It is a merry sport. What blither spectacle can there be than a 
pack of high-bred foxhounds hustling over green pastures with 
a gaily attired, well-mounted field in close attendance. The end 
of the run, too, is often not unpleasant. ' Who-whoop ! ' * To 
ground ! ' * He'll give us a run another day ! ' Even if it be 
sterner, it is a snap, a hustle, a cascade of pied forms. The 
details, few indeed, are near enough to distinguish. Far other- 
wise is it with the stag. Here alone comes in the superiority of 
the • calf ; ' and yet wrong-headed sentimentalists will persist in 
attacking the most humane of all forms of hunting — the chase 
of the carted deer. 

The fox has only been set on a pinnacle — in the British Isles 
alone, of course — of recent years, as I have already said. Who 
would be bold enough to say how long the stag has been 
hunted ? Whyte Melville placed him in the * paradise ' of 
Ninus of Babylon. If rightly, he was an exotic there, but we 
may well believe thjit the Great King stocked his private chase 
with worthy beasts from far and wide. Esau was skilled in the 
art of procuring venison — rather a primeval and ' pot-hunter's * 
view of the chase, by the way. What venison he could get in 
Southern Syria has always been a puzzle to me. Now he 
certainly could get nothing nearer to it than gazelle there, and 
any one could be excused for preferring well-cooked kid to 
that. 

It is not till we get to the Greeks that we have something 
definite about stag-hunting. Xenophon has plenty to say on 
the subject. The fine stags of Asia Minor were too good for 
his hounds, though, for he advocates the reprehensible practice 
of setting snares the day before hunting. These snares were 
ingenious. In a loop of rope were secured a number of pointed 
wooden pegs, points inwards, so as to present the aspect of a 
conventional star, with the rays inside instead of out. To the 
other end of the rope was attached a heavy wooden clog. If a 
deer stepped into the rope-ring the thing became fixed round its 
leg, and the weight and the pain were handicap sufficient to give 
a chance to Xenophon's * towlers.* 

The Romans, to the best of my knowledge, do not add much 
to our information about deer-hunting. Their mental outlook 
was not sporting, although perhaps inclined to much that is 
falsely called sport nowadays. Like the modem Englishman, 
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they loved pastimes and athletic exercises, hwt as spectators ; and 
the barbarians followed. Absit omen I 

To return to my subject. Out of the chaos which followed 
the fall of Rome came other men and other ideas : when the 
Northman, or Norman, set his foot on the neck of prostrate 
nations, and, half a century before our Norman Conquest, a 
Norman, Hardwiri, seized the Roman diadem ; and others were 
as bold as he, and more permanently successful. These men 
brought with them the traditions of noble chases in the North- 
land, of hand-to-hand conflicts with bear and bison, of pursuits 
of elk, reindeer, and stag. Every schoolboy knows how William 
of Normandy loved the * tall deer,' and can tell the story of how 
he laid waste an innumerable number of villages to make the 
New Forest, a story which a fair acquaintance with the Forest 
obliges me to set down as apocryphal, or else how is it that that 
district is so absolutely without trace of ruins ? What is subject 
to no doubt is the severity of the Forest Laws in Norman days, 
and the death of the second William whilst in pursuit of the 
deer ; though here, again, the alleged accidental nature of this 
last occurrence is subject to very considerable doubt, at all 
events, it is a lucky accident that rids the world of a ruthless 
and brutal tyrant. 

With the earlier French Kings the chase was also a passion, 
and the stag was the object of their chief attention. English 
Kings vied with them in this ; and we find the hereditary 
Masters of the hounds, the Brocases, holding fiefs in England 
and Gascony — then an English province — alike. That by which 
they held their hereditary office was situated in Rockingham 
Forest, and there they were obliged to keep hounds for the 
King's use. In later times the King added to this establish- 
ment a private pack of hounds, greatly to the disgust of the 
Brocas of the day. Both establishments, and indeed the 
English branch of the Brocas family altogether, perished at the 
time of the Civil War ; and only the private pack was ever 
revived — to end with the nineteenth century. 

Stag-hunting reached its apogee in the reign of the Grand 
Monarque^noX, indeed as a sport, but as a spectacle. Nothing 
more gorgeous than a royal chase in the best days of Louis the 
Fourteenth can well be imagined ; and of this royal spectacle 
there were numerous imitations at most of the Courts of 
German kings and princelets. The Revolution, or Napoleon, 
swept all these away. Not one is left to-day. Nevertheless, 
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stag-hunting continues in France and in England, in which 
latter country, indeed, neither Revolution nor Corsican Upstart 
made much difference to the heavy old * muggers* of* Farmer 
George/ which were probably the only pack of staghounds 
hunting in the earlier years of the nineteenth century. Their 
quarry, however, was the carted deer, though in the well-known 
picture at Windsor, the stag is (probably complimentarily) 
depicted in all his antlered pride. 

I am unable to say how soon after the Restoration stag- 
hunting was revived in France ; but it certainly soon was, and 
existed as a royal chase till the Franco- Prussian War. Nowadays 
French hunting is in private hands. The right of the chase in the 
State Forests is let to the highest bidder, I believe — and there 
are a certain number of packs which hunt the stag only. 
Hinds, strange to say, are never hunted ; but many packs hunt 
both stags and roedeer. French hunting in, however, shorn of 
its gorgeousness now. Except that ladies sometimes wear a 
more elaborate costume, with a three-cornered hat, almost the 
only conspicuous difference between a hunting field on one and 
the other side of the Channel lies in the use in France, of the 
trompey or curled hunting-horn ; and this is really strictly 
utilitarian. Without its guidance it would be impossible, irt 
their great forests, to know what is going on. The dress of the 
hunt servants is rather more elaborate than ours, though less so 
than that of the late * Queen's * staff; and the * top * is not worn. 

The system of using relais of hounds is generally obsolete. 
As a rule ' tufters ' are not used, the system being to draw 
(n/Zu^^r) with the pack after the deer has been very closely 
harboured — as a rule with a limier or single hound in leash. 

Sir Montagu Gerard, in his recently published reminis- 
cences, speaks of a pack of stag-hounds which hunted in the 
neighbourhood of Buda-Pesth in the later seventies, but he 
does not say if the deer-cart was used ; and I am equally unable 
to tell if this or any Hungarian or Austrian pack still exists, 
although I think so. Nevertheless, France and England are the 
only real stag-hunting countries ; and though there is probably a 
lai^er number of French packs, recent years have shown a 
notable increase of English ones. I am not speaking, of course, 
of carted-deer hunting, although that holds its own. It has, of 
course, no pretension to be spoken of as in any way a * classical 
chase.' 

In the earlier half of the last century, there were only two 
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packs of hounds in England hunting wild deer. These were the 
staghounds on Exmoor, and the roehounds in Dorset Both 
were intermittent ; that is to say, sometimes the country was 
unhunted for several seasons. Roe-hunting has long since been 
given up, why I cannot imagine, for it is excellent sport, and 
there are plenty of the little deer in the country where they 
were formerly hunted. Exmoor, however, has been regularly 
hunted for over fifty years without any break ; and from the 
parent pack three others have sprung — the Quantock, Barn- 
staple, and Sir John Amory's. In addition to these, the New 
Forest pack has arisen, as a result of the Deer Removal Act, and 
become by degrees a more regular affair, till now it may be said 
to have been quite so for forty years. At the present moment, 
the thing goes so well, and deer are so plentiful, that it is 
difficult to see why the hunting days should not be increased 
to three a week. Lastly, there are Mr. Gerard's hounds in 
Lancashire, which hunt * wild deer,' but of what variety I have 
no information. All the other packs, of course, hunt red deer 
only, except the New Forest, whose regular quarry is the fallow 
deer, but which kill a few red deer annually, and do not despise 
the humble roe on occasion. The hounds used are in every 
case foxhounds. 

It is, I think, greatly to be regretted that an unwritten 
tradition of English stag-hunting lays it down that one is not 
to 'dress ' for it. Quite enough has been written on the subject 
of hunting dress of late years ; but I should like to vary the 
discussion from its usual form of *pink' or *no pink,' and raise 
the point why the 'classical chase* should be the one where 
people turn out as shabbily as possible. Mr. Horace 
Hutchinson says that 'no sight can be more picturesque .... 
than a meet of deerhounds,* but, craving his pardon, that is 
surely not what he meant. No sight should be more 
picturesque ; but, as it is, when it simply means a congregation 
of men in brown or drab jackets, ditto breeches and leggings — 
many of them, indeed, in the greatest of all atrocities, short 
jackets and long boots — I fail to see where the beauty comes 
in. I once saw a man in 'pink' at an opening meet of the Devon 
and Somerset — the much-to-be-pitied cynosure of some two 
thousand eyes. One cannot, of course, expect the casual summer 
visitor to sport a thin red or green coat on purpose for a short 
visit ; but, a fortiori^ should the native do so, to show that he 
is, and is proud to be, a member of the hunt. To be sure, a tall 
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hat is not likely to be a source of comfort either on Exmoor or 
the New Forest. But there is always the comfortable and 
sightly cap. Tops, again, are not obligator)'' ; the butcher boot 
is quite de rigueur. But to come out as the members of an 
English stag-hunting field do to-day is an insult to the master 
<who probably spends quite as much on his as his fox-hunting 
congener), and a disgrace to themselves. 

There is one country in the world where the 'classical chase' 
flourishes in a peculiar form, and that is in the island of Ceylon. 
The particular deer hunted is the sambar, known there by the 
sportsman's misnomer of the * elk.' Originally it was a 
dismounted hunt, but, in my days on the inland, an attempt 
was made to hunt on the * plains ' on horseback, and with some 
success. Whether this still continues I am unable to say. It 
is strange that sambar-hunting should be confined to this one 
island, though a Ceylon Master was once keen enough to take 
his pack all the way to the Island of Rodriguez, with but little 
success, however. 

There is not much probability that the future will see any 
extension of the area of the * classical chase ' in England. Not 
that there are not countries suitable enough, e.g., Monmouth- 
shire, Dartmoor, and Savernake Forest. But the sacred 
pheasant is one trouble ; the farmer, in so far as he is unused to 
deer, another ; and the tradition by which a stray deer in Eng- 
land is any one's quarry is the worst of all. It may be that a 
Wild Animals' Preservation Act will interfere with this last idea, 
which, indeed, really does not, in law, require a fresh Act for its 
suppression. Nevertheless, I am tempted to think that real 
stag-hunting, though it will probably flourish where now located, 
is not greatly likely to spread. As I have already said, I always 
expect roe-hunting, ere long, to become one of our national 
sports again. I wish I could say I have equal hopes of seeing 
English deer-hunting becoming again a pleasing and beautiful 
spectacle, Alas ! when it seems impossible, or almost impossible, 
to get men to clothe themselves respectably for fox-hunting, or 
even for London life, what chance is there that they will do so 
for the * classical chase ? ' 
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AN INTERNATIONAL JUMPING MATCH, 

A TALE OF AN OLD TURNPIKE. 

By *RoCKWOOD/ 
Author of "'All-round Sporty &*c. 

iN these days of motoring, something like an ancient 
interest is revived in the half-way inns and the old 
turnpikes. As regards the former, we can never 
expect to see them as depicted by Herring and 
Aiken, the coachman and passengers in thick wraps, the ground 
coated with snow, and the horses, freed from their recent stage, 
sheeted in their own steam, to make room for a fresh team. 
The garrage, as they call the modem locomotive-shed, was once 
a stable in which were heard the voices of post-boys who have 
long since ridden into oblivion, for as Dickens, an observant 
judge of travelling in his day, says, * No one ever heard of a 
dead post-boy or a dead donkey.' It was the famous novelist 
who made the elder Mr. Weller declare to his immortal son, 
' Sam,' that rather than submit to a certain process of humilia- 
tion, he would 'keep a pike.' The filial remonstrance was 
strongly against his parent ever becoming so low. 

To the average Dickens student of modem days, it is not 
easily seen why the old London and Dorking stage-coach driver 
should have had such a contempt for the man who lifted a tax 
which was applied in the direction of giving him good roads. 
Up to the passing of the Highways Act, at the time termed the 
Turnpike Act, roads, except those on the purely mail stages, 
had to pretty well look after themselves. By the levying of 
tolls, the actual users were made to pay for the maintenance 
and mending thereof — a fairly equitable principle. This 
principle, however, in later years, as is well known, was met 
with a storm of condemnation from owners of horse-hauled 
vehicles of all kinds, the late Sir J. Blundell Maple; Baronet^ 
acting as Opposition leader when a Wheel Tax was introduced 
into his Budget proposals by Mr. Goschen, the then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Tax-gatherers have never been favourites at 
any time, no matter in what country, and the men who chose 
to shut the pikes in face of all equestrians, vehicles drawn by 
horses, whether ridden or driven by post-boys, drivers of 
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cattle, or drovers of sheep until the dues, as per the large 
printed notice-boards on the toll-house walls, were paid, were 
held in universal detestation. It was possible that the mail- 
coach-drivers had an enmity against pike-keepers from the fact 
that to them the roads were always free, that they had to account 
always for lost time, and that they may have been vexatiously 
delayed when every minute was precious. At any rate, there are 
in existence sketches of irate coachmen freely applying their 
whips to somnolent pike-keepers in their night-caps and sleeping 
garments, as they rushed out dreamily to let forward the im- 
patient steeds almost prancing against the bars. 

Some of these pike-keepers were notoriously bad characters. 
They sold vile liquor, and they harboured gamblers, who 
frequently fleeced the drover who carried the pike-money to 
pay his way through from Falkirk Tryst to Barnet Fair or 
Smithfield Market At Barnet Fair, the Scottish drovers, it is 
recorded, on one occasion gathered together to the number of 
forty, just as the gamblers were about to celebrate a * Harvest 
Home' over their takings, and in regular clan foray fashion^ 
* cleaned out the lot,' and departed homeward rejoicing. 

As a rule, the dealer or grazier suffered most from these 
gambling rascals, and possibly the first detective force on lines 
similar to the detective forces of our railway systems were 
organized by those interested in the cattle trade between 
London and Fa'kirk, erroneously spelt Falkirk, as it means the 
church built of the Fa or grey-stone. 

A noted pike or toll-bar in its day was that which was 
situated almost on the exact boundary line between Scotland 
and England, not far from Gretna Green. As a shut gate 
against a flying couple — with an irate parent or a Bow Street 
runner, or both, behind — would have meant a barrier to 
matrimony, it was generally well understood that the pike- 
keeper and the blacksmith who forged the banns on the anvil 
worked hand in hand. He was a bit of a character, with 
Scottish rather than English sympathies, and used to declare 
that though he had been offered sixpence for every Scotchman 
who had been south returning northward through his gate from 
England, he had only received the fee twice, and that the 
second man had borrowed a shilling. His passion for pike- 
keeping remained a ruling one till death, for when the clergy- 
man was praying for him he suddenly said, * Hist, hist, d'ye no 
hear the rumble o' a carriage coming ? ' It was the last pike 
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dues he lifted, and it paid his own, for he died in less than half 
an hour afterwards. 

Old Jock Beattie's troubles were the drovers who put 
obstacles in his way in the matter of counting sheep, for which 
he got so much a score, and the young horse-dealers from 
Yorkshire who went north in those days to buy and to sell. 
These men made a point and a boast of openly evading the 
Act and * riding all tolls,' as the phrase ran when on a journey. 
Sometimes they may have come a cropper in doing so, but that 
did not in the least deter them. Like smugglers, they got to 
love the cheating of the Excise, so to speak, rather than the 
profit that was to be made of the illicit business. Stolen apples 
to schoolboys are always the sweetest. 

Among the most notorious and most daring of * toll-riders ' 
in the north was a young Yorkshire dealer named Robston — 
Dick Robston. He was a splendid horseman and an undoubted 
judge, but he was sometimes, over a glass on fair nights, inclined 
to blow about his feats in the direction indicated. Invariably, 
when doing so, he would direct his taunts at such Scotchmen 
as happened to be present. In his favourite mood in the 
^ Quccnsbury Arms ' at Dumfries one night, he began to let 
forth in his usual style. 

* I tell thee what it is : you Scotchmen have lost all your nerve, 
if you ever had any. What has the Pike Act ever done for 
thee ? The cattle thou has was better off on the owd drove 
roads thou had before, and there was no law and no landlord 
could ever debar a man's passage with cattle from Fa'kirk Tryst 
to the English markets ; I have paid nowt for pikes when I 
have been in Scotland, and never will, and to-morrow night I'll 
sleep in England.' 

* Ah, Dick,' said a Cumberland man from the corner, * it's not 
creditable to thee to make that speech o' thourn. Honest men 
suffer for the pranks o' a harum-scarum lad like thee. But Jock 
Beattie has his eye on you, and after the way the floods have 
been running down the bums into the Solway, it will be as 
much as your life is worth to try your way round.* 

* Hang Jock Beattie,* was the immediate response. * I've 
jumped Jock's pike as I was coming, and I'll jump Jock 
Beattie's pike as I am goin'.' 

'Thou canna do it, Dick ; he's added a bar at top for your 
benefit.' 

' I saw it this mornin' myself,' said a local farmer, whose 
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place lay close to Gretna, ' an' it*s no a bar that will flee from 
your horse's knees like the tap o' a sheep hurdle, but guid strong- 
three-inch oak — bolted wi* tenpenny nails.' 

* He should put on another on top o* that, Sammy lad. Til 
fly all that easy with the horse IVe got with me this time. He's 
none of your steppin' sorts, but a right good hunter, and o' 
racing blood on both sides. And as to hitting it : it's all one 
what sort o' timber it is to him, it flies' 

' If thou hast no regard for thine own neck, Dick Robston, 
said a voice from the corner, *ha* some, lad, for thy boss's. 
He's a good boss, that o' thine, but what with rain-floods 
running down to the Solway — and your boss I know, though a 
clinker, is no good at water — Old Beattie has thee fairly 
trapped. I s^y pay ; it's only a matter of two-pence, and thou 
owes t' owd man a bit more than that.' 

* Nary a penny will I pay Jock Beattie, and I'll bet ten 
pounds I'm the only man in the company will take his boss 
into England without paying him.' 

* Did you say you will pay no toll whatever ?' asked big 
Donald Macleod, the Highland cattle-man. 

'My meaning is plain enough. I said I will pay no toll 
dues at all.' 

*Ay, and that none of us will get into England with our 
horses without paying t * 

* Yes, that's what I mean. You, Donald, will, no doubt, try 
and creep through below ; I mean to go over the top' 

There was a general roar of laughter at this, for Donald 
Macleod's steed was a Hebridean pony, bred in the far-off" 
island of Rum. Reared on the bleak hill-side in the open, 
sometimes seeking shelter behind its dam from the fierce 
Atlantic gales, it was the ideal of equine hardiness, whilst 
possessing sweet round shapes, the result of crossing with 
Spanish stallions, introduced a century previous into the island 
of the then proprietor, * Clanranald,' The best of these ponies 
are now preserved by Lord Arthur Cecil at his celebrated 
stud, *The Mount, Lymington, Hampshire,' his father, the 
Marquis of Salisbury (father of the late Marquis), having owned 
the island for five years as a deer forest. As a rule they were 
not much bigger than Shetland ponies, at that early period 
at least. The stalwart Highland chieftain did not like this 
allusion indirectly to the size of his mount ; moreover, he and 
Robslon were not too friendly. There had been a difference 
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over a deal in ponies, then largely taken south for petty 
tradesmen's purposes, and Robston had given the Celt the 

* Yorkshire bite.' 

*Ten pounds. I do not pay any more tolls than you do 
whateffer,' he suddenly responded. 

* Hold, Donald,' came the all but universal call from every 
corner. * It's the Glenlivet that's speaking,' said one. • Don't 
take him, Dick ; it's a bit unfair to Scotty,' cried another, and 
one or two made to leave, thinking that things might lead to a 
brawl, as had been the case on more than one occasion when 
Robston was blowing hard. 

* Never mind Donald or the Glenlivet either. Donald 
knows ferra well what he is apoot,' said the Highlander, 
standing up and revealing his enormous stature. * Ten pounds 
is not to be made every day, and I hold you to your wager if 
you are a man at all, and not a Lowland braggart, who uses 
the roads that honest men like myself pay for, and gives nothing 
to keep them in order.' 

* It's a bet, Scotty,' said the Yorkshireman, laughing. * Be 
on the Carlisle road, a quarter of a mile on this side of Beattie's 
pike, to-morrow morning at eight o'clock.* 

In the palmy days of Fa'kirk Tryst, the Scottish roads, as 
they emerged on the main road at Carlisle to lead through 
Cumberland and Westmoreland into England, presented at 
times many a strange sight. For miles one might see solid droves 
of cattle ; some hornless blacks from Galloway and Aberdeen ; 
some long-horns from Fife, and some of the Shaggy Kyloes of 
Highland glens and Hebridean Islands, with horns branching 
out three and a half feet from point to point. Each of these 
flocks would be separated by a couple of drovers, the Celts in 
kilt and the Lowlander in trews, and all with plaids buckled 
over their right shoulders. Each drover had generally a couple 
of dogs, and all slept when and where their charges slept in the 

* big blue bedroom ' with star-spangled ceiling. A few of the 
dairy cows, like the *Ayrshires,' would give milk, and this, 
with oatmeal brose, formed their every meal, though sometimes, 
through an accident, they would have a bit of beef, which they 
would have boiled for them at one of the half-way inns, the 
landlord of which generally would bargain for the best cuts of 
the broken-down bullock's carcase. Many of these drovers 
were experts in shoeing cattle, an art lost to this country at 
least since horses displaced oxen for agricultural work. 
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The master dealers or graziers generally rode, leaving the 
main routes at times to attend fairs some distance off on either 
side. Their horses were of all types, but the Yorkshire cob in 
these days was the general favourite on account of its being 
exceedingly safe and sure-footed, more particularly over rough 
ground, and at that time Loudon Macadam, the king of road- 
makers, had not made his name a household word. 

There was a big muster of the mounted division at the ren- 
dezvous agreed upon to see how this strange wager would end. 
At breakfast they one and all agreed in their minds that Donald 
had been drunk, though none of them had never known him 
fail to carry his whisky before, and had he been an inanimate 
and not a living barrel, he would have required at all times to 
have in his sporran an exciseman's permit Robston had to 
negotiate the obstacle first, however, and some declared that he 
might break his arm or his horse's neck, in which case the 
wager would be off unless Donald's little Highland Garron 
should fly it, rider and all, like a bird. This idea only provoked 
more laughter, however. 

Some one had passed word to the old toll-man that he was 
again to be rushed by Robston and another as well ; just, how- 
ever, too late for him to have * spiked* the top bar with the 
heads of old pitch-forks, a practice not uncommon in some of 
the highways, more with the view perhaps of preventing chil- 
dren swinging on the gates than anything else. Nothing would 
have delighted the old man more than to see the young York- 
shire dealer get a heavy fall, as he owed the roads many pounds, 
and moreover set a bad example to others. It was suggested 
that he might have made his way round, but this was not well 
received by the English division. * No, no,' they argued ; * Dick 
made it clear enough he would fly the pike-gate, and he'll try ; 
more like Scottie will do the swim, for the big man is too tall 
to drown.' They had not long to wait before Robston appeared 
round a bend in the road, riding his horse, a powerful hunter, 
almost thoroughbred and full of courage. 

The obstacle certainly looked a formidable one, but Dick 
Turpin, when he flew the Yorkshire pike-gates, could not have 
been more obstinate than Dick Robston. Amongst his friends 
he had many who, much as they disliked his losing his tongue, 
at times would have done anything to prevent him losing his. 
neck. It was vain now to reason with him. Like the famous 
old warrior in Kingsley's ballad, besieged in his castle on the 
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Rhine, who when they told him that the water was done, 
saddled and rode at the wall, beyond which meant a fall of a 
hundred feet, and certain death to the horse and his rider, there 
was no use trying to sway him. Walking coolly up till within 
fifty yards, he got his horse into a nice short, well-measured 
pace, and 'midst breathless excitement cleared the lot, the horse 
not even touching the top bar with the hind hoofs. Even Jock 
Beattie was breathless in his admiration for a time. The call 
immediately rang out for Scottie. Donald was not, however^ 
long in making his appearance. Red-bearded, with his bare 
knees peeping from under his kilt at either cheek of the saddle 
pommel, and his feet held up to clear the ground, for his little 
steed was only thirteen hands high, he presented certainly a won- 
derful appearance. Would he ride at the gate } No. * Tollman, 
open your yett ' (Scotch for gate), he said in very bold tones to 
Beattie who stood at the corner. 

* I will when you pay,* was the response. * There are only 
two folks who can go through this gate free — the King and the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Dumfriesshire or Cumberlandshire in his 
official robes, and Til be sworn ye are neither.' 

* May be ay, may be no,' was the quiet response, 'but the law 
gangs free at all times. So far as I can see from your board ye 
can only charge for horses that walk on their own hoofs — is that 
not so.^ ' 

* Ye ken that as well as me. Donald Macleod, what are ye 
after?' 

A derisive peal of laughter from the English division greeted 
the Highlander as he turned his pony's head and rode away. 
* They laugh best who laugh last, however.' Dismounting after 
ten yards had been traversed, he addressed his little steed with 
the words : * Galium, did I not carry you many a time in my 
arms to the hill with your mother when you wass a foal ? Ay, 
and did I not carry you for miles home from Crieff Fair when 
you wass lame from a kick ? And can I not do it now for a ten- 
pound note ? That will L' So saying he flung his steed over 
his right shoulder, and approached the gate which was opened 
by the astonished toll-man. * Come on, Mr. Robston, I can carry 
my horse and walk alongside of yours all the way to the " Grey 
Goat " at Carlisle. And I'm an honest man, too, and have not 
robbed the King's Highway.' Robston paid over the money in 
the * Grey Goat ' that evening, and was a conspicuous absentee 
at Scottish fairs for some years afterwards. 
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THE GRASMERE SPORTS. 

By Percy Longhurst. 

|[ 0-DAY is the third Thursday in August, and the man 
who knows Grasmere only as the home of Words- 
worth, and the centre of some of the loveliest scenery 
in the lovely Lake District, would be surprised, per- 
haps shocked, at the scene of animation the ordinarily quiet little 
village presents. Along that magnificent road that runs from 
Windermere to Keswick comes a continuous stream of coaches, 
brakes, vehicles of every description, cyclists and foot-passengers 
by the hundred, and all are making their way to the big field at 
Pavement End, where, under the shadow of the giant Silverhow 
and its brother peaks, will once more take place those contests 
of science-aided strength and endurance which make up the 
Grasmere Sports, the bravest of the few relics that remain of the 
athletic and wrestling meetings which for a hundred and fifty 
years have delighted the sturdy folk of the north country. 

You may call it an ordinary athletic gathering, and no more 
worthy of special comment than scores of such provincial meetings, 
if you please, but you will be wrong : Grasmere Sports is a social 
event to find a parallel to which we must go to the * Varsities * 
contests, or the Eton and Harrow match at Lord's. Where 
at any other meeting would one find the array of four-in-hands, 
the coaches and smart carriages, with their aristocratic occupants, 
which form the outer circle of the huge ring? What other 
meetings can draw so fashionable an attendance of beauty and 
rank ? Why, no others, of course, and if you are pleased to look 
upon the Grasmere Sports as an athletic event of local and 
therefore small importance, you will be mistaken. 

Nine miles from the nearest railway station is Grasmere, but 
although it is not yet ten o'clock there are a couple of thousand 
people on the ground, and within half an hour, and before 
Richard Howe, the ancient bellman, with his lungs of leather 
and voice of brass, will bid the brawny wrestlers answer to their 
names under penalty of being ' blawn oot,' the numbers will be 
trebled to a certainty, and perhaps quadrupled. Broad of back 
and broad of speech are the occupants of the lower tiers of seats, 
for these sturdy dalesfolk who have come to see the * russlin* ' 
VOL. XXI. L 
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are themselves past-masters or apprentices at the game, and they 
are going to see — and criticise — the whole of it ; therefore they 
have come early so that they may get a good seat. 

Inside the ring the officials are having a busy time of it ; 
there are over six-score entries for the heavy-weight wrestling 
alone, while the light-weight men number very few less. Then 
there is the event for local wrestlers ; thirty or forty of these 
there will be, for the belt for the local champion is highly prized, 
and more than one sturdy lad has made up his mind to show 
that the result of the wrestling at the Rushbearing Festival was 
no true test, and that he, and not the winner thereat, is the better 
man. 

* Coom oot, ye russlers, coom oot an' show yesells,' shouts 
the stentorian voice of the bellman, who every now and then 
raises a laugh amongst those to whom the dialect of the dales 
and fells is unknown, by announcing that such-and-such a one 
is * blawn oot* The judges and umpires are getting ready for 
the duties ; one can see the . massive, upright figure of Noble 
Ewbank as he chats with one of his fellow-officials, probably 
lamenting that no more will old Adam Walker, who, for some 
unknown reason or other, was once styled by a London news- 
paper correspondent the * Father of wrestling,' occupy the chair 
of the umpire. A good wrestler was Adam in his day, the 
day when Tom Longmire and Hawksworth of Shap ruled the 
roost, when the mighty Jamieson of Penrith and Dick Wright, 
'the handsome joiner/ known as the Border Champion, were 
making a name for themselves, and those twin Colossi of later 
times, Geordie Steadman and Lowden, were youngsters. Nor 
was Noble himself an opponent to be despised ; more than 
once did he win the head prize at the Ferry, in i860 disposing 
of such a formidable wrestler as Jamieson. That same year saw 
the last of Adam Walker's great successes ; twenty years before, 
Adam had won prizes at the Ferry, yet the manner in which he 
disposed of 'Bonny* Jim Scott on that occasion was wonder- 
ful. Ewbank and Jamieson had a terrible tussle in the semi- 
final, the younger man winning, yet, when old Adam met the 
Penrith Hercules, the latter went down before the science and 
cunning which, if he had stuck to the game, would have made 
Walker invincible. But a stronger wrestler than Jamieson tried 
a fall with the old champion not long ago, and the athlete went 
under, never again to appear in the ring in which he had 
officiated for so many years. 
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But the numbers are being put up on the telegraph board, 
and half-a-dozen of the wrestlers are coming out of the dressing- 
room ready to begin the game * that's played 'twixt the knee and 
the tee.* What fine specimens of manhood they are, too ; see 
yonder tall, red-headed man with the long limbs and upright 
carriage : that is William Studholme of Broughton, and a more 
scientific wrestler there is not on the ground to-day. Were he to 
have a couple of stone added to his weight neither Jack Strong 
of Ravenglass, yonder Hercules with the fifty-two-inch chest 
and lower limbs that seem solid as granite pillars, or that finely- 
made, good-humoured-looking wrestler, whose white garments 
are embroidered with silken flowers, would have much chance 
against him. And the latter man is Hexham Clark of Seaton, 
the champion, and the winner of more prizes than I should care 
to guess. Seventeen years ago Hexham was looked upon as the 
coming champion, and right well has he fulfilled the promise of 
his earlier days. A trifle under six feet, cleanly built and with 
massive limbs, it needs a first-class man to overturn his fifteen 
stone of bone and brawn and muscle. Yet he is by no means 
the biggest man here ; Jack Strong, his great rival, is a couple 
of stone heavier and as strong as a horse. But even he is not 
the biggest man Hexham has met on this ground, for again and 
again has he competed with Lowden or Steadman, the former of 
whom seldom scaled under nineteen stone, while Steadman was 
a stone or two more. Hexham is in nowise daunted, however ; 
he has met Strong before and conquered him, and is capable of 
doing so again. Further over you will see a short, dark-mous- 
tached wrestler, with an aldermanic girth of stomach which, it 
might be thought, would preclude any chance of being able to 
wrestle well. That competitor is Tom Kennedy, and although 
one can hardly believe it now, twenty years ago he was able to 
compete in both light and heavy-weight events, while still 
further back he was the acknowledged champion in the nine-and- 
a-half-stone class. He is the cunningest wrestler on the ground 
is Tom, and local report says that his wrestling is not always as 
fair as it might be. Take hold he will not — as we shall see — 
until he is sure of an advantageous grip, and it is whispered that 
he is fond of a ' snap,' and that at Cleator Moor, where he lives, 
there is many a man unknown to fame can get a fall out of him. 

Now the play begins : the men take hold with that equal grip 
of the arms around the body which makes north-country wrest- 
ling the fairest sport there is ; their hands are quickly locked 
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and to work they go with back heel and outside stroke, 
hipe and buttock, swing and click, until one or other measures 
his length on the bright green turf. Big men and little men 
take hold together; the first wrestling is for any weight, con- 
sequently the ten-stone Tommy Cross of Kendal and the 
seventeen-stone Jack Strong may be drawn together. Nor is 
the battle always to the bigger and stronger man, science pays 
more than mere brute strength, and I would as soon back either 
of the light-weight champions, Harry Fisher of Harras Moor, or 
Jim Wallace of Broughton, to fell Matt, the powerful, science- 
lacking son of George Steadman — whose wrestling days at so 
important a meeting as Grasmere are over, now that 
he is nearer sixty than fifty — as that huge-Umbed wrestler from 
Aspatria — ' Spatter ' in the local dialect — Jack Steel, who has 
made a name for himself as well at Rugby football as wrestling. 
A clever lad is Fisher, slim, lithe, and active as an eel, and as 
full of science as an t%% is full of meat ; you can never tell when 
he is down, and he is one of those difficult men to hold that all 
Cumberland and Westmorland wrestlers have at some time or 
other come across. He will win the Light-weight Champion- 
ship to-day, if he have luck, although he will have to work for it, 
for there are other good men here, and one can never tell when 
a surprise is going to take place. See ! one has taken place 
already : Jack Bowman of Penrith, a Herculean young wrestler, 
whom a few years back every one was calling the coming 
champion, the man who was going to cut Hexham Clark's comb, 
has fallen a victim of a beautiful cross-buttock administered by 
Steel of Aspatria. A chorus of cheers goes up from the ring of 
enthusiastic onlookers. * A tellt thee, lad, Steel'd fell him,* cries 
one enthusiastic dalesman to his companion, as Bowman, cool as 
a cucumber in spite of his overthrow, picks himself up and walks 
back with Steel to where the latter gives up his ticket. 

It is not only the ' dons ' who are making a good show ; some 
of the local men are proving themselves clever beyond all 
reckoning, and Canon Rawnsley's face is a study in pleasure and 
approbation as a sturdy young parishioner of his brings a better- 
known opponent to grass with a well-played hipe. A long- 
legged, long-backed fellow from Patterdale has also been making 
good play, until at last he is confronted by the redoubtable 
Kennedy, who cunningly cross-clicks him and lays him flat on 
his back. Clark's science and strength has enabled him to 
dispose of all his opponents without very much trouble, while 
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the mighty muscular power Jack Strong possesses carries him 
through round after round ; no one can stand before the grip of 
those mighty arms, which seem powerful as those of a bear, and 
man after man is sent to grass by the same irresistible twist, 
until there is every prospect that once more he and Clark will 
meet in the final bout. 

In another part of the field, leaping, both high and broad 
and with the pole, is taking place, and if five minutes may be 
spared from the wrestling, the last is well worth looking at. 
What famous pole-leapers this part of England does turn out. 
There are some here who remember Musgrave, one of the 
famous brothers who year after year won the highest honours in 
this form of sport. The youngest, I am told by one who 
witnessed the feat, once threw his feet and legs across the 
bar when it was raised to twelve feet above the ground, being 
apparently able to get his legs over anything ; the difficulty 
being to avoid knocking the bar down with his elbows. It 
was at these sports that Tom Ray of Ulverston — a good 
wrestling name, too, in these parts — made his celebrated record, 
since beaten by a Windermere man, who, if my memory be 
correct, has more than once carried off the event at the A. A. A. 
championship meeting. In England — contrary to the American 
practice — * climbing * the pole is allowed, and curious indeed it is 
to those who witness it for the first time to see the leaper shift- 
ing his hands up the pole while his body remains in mid-air ; 
drawing himself higher, and then casting himself across the bar 
Jamieson of Penrith, the wrestling champion of forty years ago, 
although weighing considerably over fourteen stone, was always 
good for over ten feet ; ' and on one never-to-be-forgotten occasion 
when he had put on flesh, and weighed in his wrestling garments 
upwards of sixteen stone, he cleared the bar at ten feet, the stout 
pole bending like a cane as the enormous weight was lifted 
upwards. 

The last fall of the Heavy-weight wrestling, except the final, 
has taken place, and a score of white-clad runners are making 
their appearance in the ring. The spectators know what is 
coming, and crowd towards the centre of the ground until a clear 
way is kept with difficulty. The Fell Race is about to start, and 
all round one can hear loud assertions that Murray of Falstone, 
last year's winner, will once more be the first man home, while 
others are as loudly declaring the merits of Robinson, or one of 
the other two runners who make up the favourites. A terrible 
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business is this Fell Race, or Guide Race, as it is variously named. 
High up on the summit of the Little Silverhow a flagstaff has 
been fixed, and starting from the wrestling ring the runners have 
to make their way up the side of the mountain, across stone wall, 
through heather, and bracken, and bushes, over boulder and the 
dry bed of more than one winter beck to the Staff ; there a ticket 
is given up by each man and helter-skelter they will come down 
the steep incline, running, leaping, springing, falling, just how 
they please, and back to the starting-point. Years ago the race 
used to be even longer — it is now about three miles out and home 
— the Silverhow itself being the half-way mark ; but shortened as 
it is, it is the most terrible trial of speed, stamina and pluck ever 
introduced. The worst steeplechase is child's play compared with 
the fell racing, and how on earth it is the men escape breaking 
limbs or necks is a marvel to any one who knows the ground. 
Less than fourteen and a half minutes is the record — 16 mins. 
18 sees, was the record for the longer course — and when one 
sees the nature of the ground to be covered and the risks the 
runner takes, the ten-pound note which is the prize for the first 
man home seems none too much. One of the best runners of 
late years, Conchie of Shap, is here to-day as a spectator only^ 
and to look at his great height and broad shoulders one marvels 
how he was able to stand the strain. It is your little man, without 
much weight to carry, whom you would expect to do best at this 
sort of thing, but the runners are not all little men by any means, 
and when seen in their every-day clothes are as little fitted^ 
apparently, for the terrible exertion as one can imagine. 

The word is given and away go the runners over the stone 
wall bounding the field, and up the hillside like a flock of sheep ; 
before many hundred yards are covered they have tailed off 
into a long line, the leaders striving desperately through the 
bushes and bracken to reach the flag first. Now is the time 
for your field-glasses, for at this distance one can barely distin- 
guish the positions of the men, much less identify them. The 
flagstaff has been reached, and the leading men are coming down 
with huge bounds from stone to stone with a velocity almost 
incredible ; how they manage to keep their footing is a wonder 
to those who know nothing of fell-racing, and and are unaware 
that these men have all, probably, taken part in such races ever 
since they were school-lads. It is dangerous work though, and 
occasionally a runner will make a miscalculation in his leap or 
his foot will alight on a loose stone, and then there will be bruises 
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and cuts, if nothing worse. Panting, the runners at last return 
— time for the whole journey under a quarter of an hour — and 
the ring is once more cleared for the wrestling. 

It is the turn of the light-weights now, and to the men who 
understand the science of the sport these are better worth 
watching than the heavy men. Somehow, it is always your 
light-weights both at boxing and wrestling who are the most 
scientific ; the reason, no doubt, being that as they also compete 
against the heavier men, they have to increase their skill to 
make up for the deficiency in weight. For sheer science the 
wrestlers of eleven stone or thereabouts, have always been pre- 
eminent, and if any one be curious in the matter he has only 
to turn to the old records, and he will see how frequently appear 
the names of such light-weight wrestlers as Jonathan Whitehead, 
the Donaldsons, Jim Scott of Carlisle, Graham, Walter Armstrong, 
the Pooley's, William Rickerby, and many another man who 
never weighed more than eleven and a half stone. There is 
less of felling by sheer strength and a far greater display of 
adroitness and cunning in these light-weights, as you will see 
if you watch carefully, and whether you understand the north- 
country style or not, you cannot but admire the skill with which 
Harry Fisher or Harry Shepherd overturn their opponents 
without allowing themselves to be brought off their feet. 

The wrestling must be gone through quickly for the Hound 
Trail is due to start, and outside the enclosure we have been 
hearing for the last twenty minutes the impatient whining and 
barking of the expectant competitors. Soon the crowd press 
once more into the ring, an open space is formed, and the 
hounds are led forward, each held in leash by his confident 
owner. Great is the excitement and loud and emphatic the 
comments and expressions of opinion of the spectators. Not 
a countryman here but loves a good dog, and the merits of 
Roguery, Champion, * t'owd bitch fra Lakeside,' and one or two 
other favourites are discussed as earnestly as if the fate of empires 
depended upon the result A good trail has been laid among 
the hills, and while all are waiting for the return of the trail- 
layer the dogs are photographed. Sturdy fellows these hounds 
are, low at the shoulder and with stiflf quarters ; not the kind, 
perhaps, to find favour with the Masters of the Quorn or Pytch- 
ley Hunts, but serviceable for all that, built for the country they 
have to traverse and hard as nails. At present they are lifting 
up their voices in angry protest at the delay, and near the 
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starting-point it is difficult to hear the remarks of one's neigh- 
bour, so vehement are their cries. At last the signal is given, 
the hounds are slipped, and with a burst of music the whole 
pack are out of the field, and up amongst the heath, long 
before one has time to get one's field-glasses out of the case. 
Now the knowing ones crowd to the wall from the top of which 
a glimpse may be caught of the hounds as they emerge from 
the wood. Presently one comes into sight, and before the 
excited * view hollo ' which greets his appearance has died away, 
another, two, three, five — nearly the rest of the pack — follow. 
Lost once more, appearing at intervals, sometimes travelling 
fast, and at others doubtfully as if scent were poor, the pack 
work along the course until suddenly there is a loud shout of 
* Here he comes ! ' and the leading hound comes into view, tired 
and almost spent, yet summoning all its energies for a final 
gallop to the winning-post, to be hailed by a deafening shout 
of cheers and congratulations, while the band strikes up in 
thundering tones the famous old north-country hunting song, 
than which there is no better in the whole world, * D'ye ken 
John Peel ? ' One by one the hounds come in, are secured and 
led away by jubilant or disappointed owners, and once more 
the ring is cleared. There is no time to lose, the local wrest- 
ling has to be decided, as is also the contest between the 
sixteen picked men ; there are flat races to be gone through, 
the judging for the best costumes, and the presentation of the 
belt to the champion wrestler by the fair lady of that noble 
house which has always taken so deep an interest in the 
healthy sports and recreations of the folk of the lake counties. 
It will be almost dark ere everything is completed, but there is 
no need to stay until the last moment ; eight hours' uninter- 
rupted sport of so varied a nature is enough for any one, and 
we walk back to our hostel thoroughly satisfied with the 
entertainment which the classic ' Derby of the Dales * has 
afforded us. 
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AN AMATEUR CREW. 

By Miss M. C. Fair. 

iHOY!' yelled Sam, angrily. 'Ahoy! ahoy! ahoy, 
there!' 

There was no sign of life on the Wasp, She 
rocked gently on the gently flowing tide of the 
Hamble River, but no human being leaped from the hatchway 
at our united stentorian shouts, and Sam — the proud owner and 
skipper- -said a bad word under his breath. 

* Are all those dratted beggars asleep ?' he demanded wrath- 
fully. ' They aren't ashore, because the dinghy is bumping the 
paint off the side with the swing of the tide. Now, then, all 
together once more.* 

• We lifted the heavens almost with another screech, and 
Trixie gave her famous * Gone away ! * yell of such ear-piercing 
quality that Sam's elder brother says she will never lack employ- 
ment while he keeps hounds. 

An ancient mariner of strange piratical aspect swept round 
the bend into the lonely creek, where, from the station above, 
we had borne our goods in hold-alls and hand-bags. He pulled 
past us, till wrathfully we hailed him, and he turned again 
towards us, the October sun sinking ruddily to rest behind the 
bank of trees and distant masts, lending him a most deceptive 
and momentary appearance of picturesqueness. 

* Was yer hailin' ftie ?' he asked irritably. 

* What'll you take to put us — some of us, I mean — aboard 
that boat ? ' Jim, always to the point, demanded before Sam 
could think of anything but swear words to say. 

The ancient one did a complicated calculation on his fingers^ 
ere replying. 

* Let's see,' was his verdict. ' There's two gents, two ladies, 
and one child.' (* I ain't a child,' interrupted Trixie, scornfully. 
' I take a whole ticket, so there now.') * Say five bob for the lot 
of yer and traps.* 

There was nothing for it — the crew being apparently smitten 
with sudden death, or otherwise come to some untimely end — 
but to close with this monopolist, and we crowded into his un- 
savoury craft, on the floor of which defunct crabs still lingered, 
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and added to the prevailing scent of river-mud. Sam, with the 
air of a commander leaving a sinking ship, came last, and 
squeezed himself close in beside Lil, whereat Trix gave me a 
pinch which made me groan. At last we gained the Wasp's 
smart white sides, one of which was suffering severely from the 
bumps of the dinghy, which dealt numerous scars to the snowy 
perfection of Sam's paint. 

The injured owner leapt aboard. The rest of us, who had 
never been on anything more exciting than a cross-channel 
steamer before, scrambled after him with all the airy grace of 
potato sacks, and landed into the well, or cockpit, of the little 
craft with a succession of heavy bumps. 

Sam burst open the fo'castle hatch and angrily went below 
to seek his tardy retainers, of whom there were three — a boy, a 
cook, and an A.B. We others — as many of us as could — 
peered into the dim recesses, wondering much what was up. 
The crew, it appeared, were very much down, for three prostrate 
forms lay prone upon the floor and bunks. The boy — Tommyt- 
by name — slept heavily in the starboard bunk ; on the floor 
reposed the cook, a red-haired Scot named McDuff, awake and 
peeling potatoes for our evening repast with a razor, and an air 
of the most owlish solemnity. He was slicing off the peel a 
good inch thick, consequently there wasn't much potato left. 
In the port-bunk we dimly made out the stalwart form of the 
A.B., who slumbered heavily, clasping to his manly bosom the 
cause of all the contretemps — a bottle, empty, bearing the label 
of Sam's best mountain dew (he is a whiskey manufacturer). 

Sam's vocabulary at last gave out, and he gave Jim a curt 
order : * Rig the hose,' it ran. 

I draw a veil over the scene that followed, but I believe the 
three offenders were led to see the error of their ways, and to 
swear a grim adherence to teetotal principles. 
^ Sam and Lil undertook, owing to the indisposition of the 
cook, to make the tea. We all had to go ashore for water, 
so we finally decided that we would adjourn to the 'White 
Elephant,' the nearest house of entertainment, sooner than trust 
to their culinary efforts. I took the camera and a lot of snaps^ 
but unfortunately the thing came unfastened while we were all 
racing down the hill to the pub, and the plates got fogged. 

Landing was not all joy. The tide was out, leaving oceans 
of mud, and the dinghy grounded several feet off the gravel 
causeway, where we meditated effecting our landing. Jim^ 
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however, made a sort of gangway, by holding two oars together 
with the blades on shore, and the other end on the boat's side. 
By this means we all got ashore dryshod. They gave us newly 
made strawberry jam for tea ; Lil saved all her strawberries up 
to eat last with some cream, but Sam suddenly reached over 
before she saw what he was doing, shovelled them into a spoon, 
and gobbled them down. There was a dreadful uproar, and the 
landlady and some soldiers in the bar came to see what the 
matter was. Jim said the young lady was subject to temporary 
insanity, Sam said he had been stung by a wasp, and things 
quieted down, though Lil won't speak to Sam because the land- 
lady spoke of her as his * good lady.* Jim exclaimed, * Behold, 
my prophetic soul ! ' when he heard this, and Lil simply blushed 
scarlet. The final straw, which simply finished off Sam's chance, 
though, came when we went aboard. 

The tide was still out (it always seems to be out anywhere 
near Southampton), and we again had to profit by Jim's in- 
genuity to get aboard the stranded dinghy. Sam hauled Trix 
across all right, but Lil missed her footing, or he was agitated 
(we ascribed the accident to this cause when relating it to 
Geoi^e, my husband, who came and joined us next day) ; any- 
way, down she went into eighteen inches of black, unsavoury 
river-mud. 

* Golly ! ' grinned Jim. * Now you've done it, Sambo.' 

Sam gave a very surly grunt. ' She shall have the ship's 
mop,' he said, firmly, * to clean up her feet before she gets on 
deck. 

Lil drew herself up with a dignity that nearly succeeded in 
swamping the overloaded dinghy. 'That's right,' she said, 
witheringly, in answer to this generous offer. * Always thinking 
more of your precious deck than a lady's wet feet !' 

I was awakened very early next morning by the efforts of the 
boy and McDuff to hoist sail to enable us to go to Portsmouth 
to pick up George. I went upon deck to see what they were 
doing, and also to clear the cabin for the others to dress. We 
were rather cramped for room, though I suppose that is inevi- 
table aboard ships, and makes one feel really nautical. Lil and I 
occupy the bunks, and Trix has a mattress in between on the 
floor. Owing to the peculiar construction of the stairs, when 
my bunk happens to be on the lee side, there is an excellent 
chance of any one descending putting a foot on me as I repose. 

We had considerable difficulty in getting out of the river ; 
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in fact, we had three collisions before we did so. Sam said it 
was the tide, and the stupidity of the men, and our slowness in 
obeying orders ; Jim said it was Sam's bad steering ; and Lil 
said why didn't he let Jim steer — so now they are less on 
speaking terms than even 

When we got outside the Brambles lightship, however, the 
wind freshened and the sea arose, and, worse than all, the Wasp 
wobbled atrociously. How I hated her. I closed my eyes, for 
the sun seemed to make me giddy. 

'Hullo!' said Jim, with a brother's candour, and I could 
have slapped him for drawing attention to me, 'look at our 
Maria's expressive countenance. Here, cook ! * as that officiars 
head hove above the horizon of the fo'castle hatchcombings, 
' bring Mrs. Hamilton the biggest bucket we have !' 

Presently my woe got greater than I could bear, and they 
mercifully put me in the dinghy and towed me far astern, and 
at last I recovered, and we all went ashore to meet George in 
bath chairs, which we hired directly we landed to convey us to 
the barracks, where he was quartered. It was a strange pro- 
cession. Sam led, and Lil took care to bring up the rear. 
George unluckily came out with his CO. just as we drew up, 
and looked as if he might be going to faint with horror. 

Our next move was Weymouth. We were beginning to get 
quite good sailors, when, alas! some idiot suggested fishing. 
Of course we all went, and it really was not half bad fun till a 
swell came on. Have you ever, oh, reader! sat out on the 
boundless ocean attached to the end of a rope at the other end 
of which is an anchor? Your craft rises gallantly to the lilt of 
the swell, then back the anchor pulls her, and you feel as if the 
receding wave had taken a portion of your interior with it, 
especially if heartless men will smoke beside you. I hated 
George that afternoon I remember, and Lil said Sam was even 
more an unfeeling ruffian than she had thought him. I fear the 
rift within the lute is widening sadly. 

That week we raced ; it was very exciting. We really were 
doing very well when a sudden squall struck us, and something 
snapped. Jim, like a flash, went up the weather shrouds, for all 
his great height, lithe and agile. He managed at considerable 
personal risk to clear away the torn sails and wreckage, and 
Lil was evidently much impressed by his valour. She said, 
pointedly, that commerce seemed to be deadening the courage 
of Englishmen, which was evidently a hit at Sam and his 
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whiskey, but it was rough on him, for, as George said, the 
poor chap couldn't leave the tiller to go aloft. He looked quite 
hurt, and went to get a new topsail bent with such a white face. 
I really began to feel glad it was our last day on board the Wasp, 
y\fter we got the new topsail fixed up we went along famously, 
except that Lil, who was what Trix called * spooning something 
horrid' with Jim, did not hear the warning of ''Ware heads! 
We jibe!' Jim ducked hastily, but the heavy boom swung, 
caught Lil full, and knocked her neatly overboard. Jim gazed, 
but before he had his coat and shoes off, Sam had yelled to 
George to grab the tiller, and was overboard after Lil. 

We put about and lowered boats and things, and shied life- 
belts, and finally they were picked up dripping, but with 
absolutely radiant countenances. 

' Wish me joy, Maria,' said Sam, making big puddles on the 
snowy deck. * I have at last asked Lil to marry me, and she 
said ' 

* Yes,' said Lil. * Sam, suppose we both have a good dose of 
your whiskey to drink to your very good health and keep out the 
cold?' Which we all did, including McDuff and the A.B. and 
Tommy, who smoked cigarettes that evening unrebuked. 
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NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 

ROM the facile pencil of Mr. Finch Mason we have 
eight more of the humorous Sporting Sketches for 
which he is famous, four of them being of hunting 
and four of shooting subjects, and all as full of 
character and * go ' as any that this inimitable artist has ever 
drawn. In the first pair he has, in playful spirit, touched upon the 
prevailing fiscal question, and in Protection shows us a lady and 
gentleman waiting in a solitude d deux at covertside, apparently 
absorbed in their own society, whilst the gallant, in order to 
shelter the lady from the rain, holds over her his own coat. 
Needless to say, the gentleman sports an orchid and a monocle ! 
In Free Trcule the lady is the centre of attraction to a crowd of 
sportsmen, with all of whom she seems to be on good terms, and 
to be * carrying on ' generally. Here, again, may be recognised 
some familiar figures in the political world. Another plate 
represents a typical * mounseer ' in the act of putting his run- 
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away horse at a hayrick with the remark, ^ Ha, ha ! man ami ; 
you will now *old'ard' — the dramatic sequel shows what happens 
to the distinguished foreigner. * Eyes right ! * shows a crowd of 
men of admirably characteristic types jogging to the meet in the 
company of an attractive young lady, who is endeavouring to 
appear unconscious of the admiring glances with which, either 
furtively or openly, she is being favoured. 



Of the four shooting subjects perhaps the best is that 
where the guns are waiting to be assigned to their places, and 
one of them, who is smoking a long cigar, remarks : ' Sure to 
come across some woodcock, eh ? Then mind you fellows dorit take 
me for one ! ' the point of the joke being in the similarity in the 
profile of the sportsman to that of the bird in question. The 
pendant picture to this, which is almost equally funny, is best 
described by the dialogue between Mrs. Amazon — attired in 
breeches and gaiters, and looking, by the way, rather fetching 
— and her husband : * / say, Mabel, you ready must be more care- 
ful ; you've shot General Cltorks, and h^s furious^ Mabel : 
* Silly man ! why didn't he get out of the way ? ' 
\ The third and fourth of this series represent highland-moor 

scenes : in one the new laird, in full highland costume, but look- 
ing anything but Scotch, explains to his friends that the reason 
why he wears the kilt is * not so much for comfort or my own 
personal adornment, but because it is a dooty I owe to my 
Clan, doritcherknoiv ! ' And in the other, entitled ' Clippings 
from the Catalogue' — Lot 12, Highland Fling — an invaluable 
pony for the moors, the property of Mr, Smithers [of London), 
who shot off him last season * — the sketch shows the particular 
manner in which the worthy owner of the pony * shot off' him. 

Messrs. Fores are the publishers. 
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A CHAT ABOUT ORMONDE. 

By Edward Spencer, 
Author of * The Kin^s Racehorses^' * The Great Game,' &>€. 

f E looks like a d d big coach-horse ! ' exclaimed 

burly Tom Green, the once-celebrated Yorkshire 
trainer, as he saw the flat-sided, long-backed, heavy- 
shouldered son of Bend Or and Lily Agnes saddled 
for the Doncaster St Leger. And as Archer was lifted into 
the saddle, the speaker added, to himself, ' I wish to goodness 
I had one like him ! ' 

Certain racing seasons have produced exceptionally good 
three-year-olds, in batches ; but, in all probability, there were 
never so many 'flyers' of the same age as in 1886, the year 
before Queen Victoria's first 'Jubilee.' What with Ormonde, 
Minting, The Bard, and Saraband in Class A, with a very 
useful second class, comprising such as St. Mirin — who was the 
indirect cause of Frederick Archer's tragic end — Gay Hermit, 
Candlemas (an exceptionally handsome horse, but not a game 
*un). Thunderstorm, Oberon, and Fullerton, we may well point 
with pride to 1886 as the year when there were equine 'giants 
in the land.* Not that the gallant little Bard was really and 
practically a 'giant.' 

Lily Agnes, the dam of Ormonde, was a descendant of 
Agnes, who was bought, running at the foot of her dam 
Annette at Shrewsbury by the father of Mr. John Osborne 
of Brecongill, Middleham, Yorks, for fifteen sovereigns. Hei 
daughter. Miss Agnes, and granddaughter. Little Agnes, were 
purchased by SirTatton Sykes in 1863. In 1864 Sir Tattoo 
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sent the former mare back to The Cure, and the result waa 
Polly Agnes. Foaled in 1865, she was a small, delicate filly^ 
and the baronet, taking a dislike to her, offered the filly, at 
weaning time, to his fidus Achates^ the late John Snarry. This 
worthy, than whom there has existed no better judge of 
thoroughbred horseflesh, held a much more exalted opinion of 
Polly Agnes, and tried all he knew to get his friend and 
employer to keep the filly, without avail. So she was sent ta 
Malton to Mr. Snarry's son. She was never trained, and her 
first foal, Rural Dean, by Cathedral, did nothing to bring her a 
reputation, for he was unplaced every time he ran. Then, by a 
happy inspiration, the mare was sent to Macaroni, who begat 
Lily Agnes, foaled in 1871. This filly was game and * varminty"" 
to look at, light of flesh like her grandam, but with famous 
limbs, and the immense propelling power which she subsequently 
transmitted to her son, Ormonde. As a two-year-old she won 
the four races for which she was started with the greatest of 
ease. In 1874 she won seven races out of ten, including the 
Northumberland Plate, and the Doncaster Cup. But her 
champion performance was in the following season, when she 
landed the Great Ebor Handicap at York from a good field 
which included Aventurier (winner of the Cesarewitch, the 
previous year), and the famous Apology. 

As a brood mare Lily Agnes acquired far more fame, and 
she is one of the few examples to be found of a first-clasa 
racing-mare being an exceptional success at the stud. When in 
foal to Doncaster, in 1880, Mr. Snarry sold her to the late Duke 
of Westminster. Rossington, the first foal she bred to Don* 
caster, was a very moderate animal ; but his sister Farewell 
won the One Thousand Guineas Stakes, in 1885, and later on 
bore the beautiful-actioned but disappointing little customer,. 
Regret — whose name embodied the sentiments of all connected 
with his racing career. 

Opining that Doncaster did not * nick ' with the Agnes 
blood, his Grace of Westminster, in 1882 sent Lily Agnes to 
Bend Or, Doncaster s best son ; and this infusion of Melbourne 
blood proved the greatest possible success ; the first issue being 
Ormonde, who, whether or no he was entitled to be considered 
the champion racehorse of the nineteenth century, retired from 
the Turf undefeated, after winning all his races, with two 
exceptions, with the greatest possible ease. 

* It is rather singular,' writes Mr. William Scarth Dixon in 
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The North Countree, ' that the two mares whose progeny have 
•done so much to the making of the history of the Turf during 
the last half-century, should both have disgusted their original 
owners, should both have been given away, and should both 
have realised fortunes for their new owners. Malton has always 
had a fair share of the good things of the racing world, but the 
greatest triumphs of the Malton-bred and Malton-trained horses 
have been gained by the offspring of the two cast-offs, Polly 
Agnes and Queen Mary.' 

Seldom has there been a race more fraught with interest 
than the Two Thousand Guineas Stakes of 1886. The three 
^ cracks * were mobbed in the Birdcage beforehand, and never 
has speculation been more fast or furious. Of the trio, Minting 
liad carried off the Champagne Stakes at Doncaster, the year 
before, and the Middle Park Plate ; whilst Saraband — a very 
handsome son of Muncaster and Highland Fling, bred by the 
late Mr. Robert Peck — had accounted for the New Stakes at 
Ascot, and a valuable prize at Kempton Park. As for Ormonde 
rumour had been busy as to the merits of the Kingsclere colt 
some time before he had made a hack of Modwena in the Post 
Sweepstakes at Newmarket in October. An equally easy 
victory in the Criterion Stakes, over the most trying two-year-old 
course in England, followed ; and the Duke of Westminster's 
colt set the seal on his early fame by cantering away with the 
Dewhurst Plate. 

But thus far, the son of Bend Or and Lily Agnes had beaten 
nothing better than Oberon, Mephisto, and Miss Jummy, of 
whom, although she won the Oaks, the last-named was but 
a moderate filly. 

* When Greek joined Greek,* the ancients used to rush to 
get front seats ; and with Ormonde, Minting, and Saraband 
all signalled to run, great was the public excitement. 

• You may just beat me to-day. Mat,' observed John Porter, 
to Minting's trainer, with whom was the writer of this paper in 
the Birdcage, before saddling. * Mine's short of a gallop ; but, 
my word ! Minting '11 have to gallop to catch him at Epsom.' 

No trainer could have been more confident than ' auld Mat,' 
who appeared to have forgotten his short- coupled wonder St. 
Simon, of but two years before, so wrapt up was he in the 
gigantic son of Lord Lyon and Mint Sauce. Saraband looked 
the picture of condition, as he was led around the paddock, 
but walked a bit stifHy ' behind,' and in the opinion of some 
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was lame in one hock. Such was not, however, the opinion of 
the astute Mr. Robert Peck, by whose advice the horse's new 
owner, Sir J. Blundell Maple, increased his investment at the 
eleventh hour ; and with the redoubtable Archer in the saddle 
many a backer followed suit. 

' Off! ' and in another minute they are level with the Bushes, 
Saraband on (Re Stand side, being already ridden hard. Watts 
on Minting and George Barrett on the Kingsclere horse are 
sitting still as images on their horses as the two make the 
descent together. Which will crack first ? It is not until the 
dip is reached that the question is answered. Then Minting 
is seen to be rolling, like a ship in distress, and up the hill at the 
finish, Ormpnde leaves him without extra exertion. And 
appreciating the maxim that ' discretion is the better part of 
valour,' Mr. 'Bob' Vyner promptly strikes Minting out of the 
Derby, which leaves the big horse free to spoil our lively 
neighbours at his will, by carrying off the Grand Prix de 
Paris. 

* A good big 'un will always beat a good little 'un.' So say 
most experienced turfites ; and the result of the Derby of 1886 
went to prove the truth of the assertion. If ever there was a 

* good little 'un,' it was The Bard, by Petrarch out of Magdalene, 
bred, like Saraband, by Mr. Robert Peck, and sold by him to 
General Owen Williams. Never was two-year-old worked as 
hard as this little * ticked ' chestnut, who might have been 
described as a ' red roan/ without much fault finding ; and 
from the Brocklesby Stakes at Lincoln in March — he was pro- 
bably the best who ever won that race — to late in the season^ 
he was kept * at it.' 

The Derby betting was returned as follows : — 
85 to 40 on Ormonde. 
7 to 2 against The Bard. 
25 to I 'bar two.' 
Lord Zetland's Grey Friars was, nominally, third favourite ; 
whilst such 'wholesale' odds as 1000 to 5 were on offer 
against Ariel and Coracle, coupled. And one eminent metal- 
lician who made this offer would have been generous enough to 
' stand a bottle ' as well. 

The orders of Charles Wood, who rode The Bard, were to 

* keep in front down the hill.' It is certain that these instructions 
were not carried out, but whether this was due to neglect on the 
part of the jockey or to the superior speed, downhill, of the ' big 
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*un/ will never be known. The only chance The Bard possessed 
of beating Ormonde on the Derby course was to lead him down 
the hill, as the descent, it was supposed, would be disagreeable 
to a horse with such shoulders. 

Ormonde, however, relished the downhill work as well as 
George Frederick, another questionably shouldered horse, had 
done a dozen years before. At the foot of the hill, when well 
round Tattenham Corner, he certainly * floundered ' a bit, and 
here it was that The Bard reached his quarter, full of running. 
Then went up a mighty shout from the press stand, * The Bard 
-wins ! ' 

The writer was standing immediately behind his gallant 
owner, who, in turning his head, showed a haggard cheek, and a 
look full of anxiety. Quickly, however, was the result put 
beyond doubt. Balancing his horse for ' one run ' Archer shot 
him out, and with his superior stride telling on the (comparative) 
flat, the big horse was winning cleverly, although not easily, 
until Wood left off pushing the other, a few strides from the 
winning post. 

Seven more victories awaited Ormonde that year, two of 
them being walks over ; and in the Doncaster St. Leger, with 
no foeman worthy of his steel in opposition, he landed the long 
odds of 7 to I laid on him in a canter. But all hopes of the 
son of Bend Or * setting the seal upon his fame * — in the sense 
mentioned by that charming writer ' The Druid ' — were knocked 
on the head when, during the following winter suspicion became 
certainty that the undefeated one had become touched in his 
wind. 

' A ver>' bad roarer.* Such was John Porter's summing-up 
to the writer during a fortnight's stay in the village of Kings- 
clere in June, 1887. 

' Here he comes,' observed the trainer, when, as a matter of 
fact, no horse was in sight ; but presently out of the dip came 
Ormonde, led, or rather attended, by a stable companion, for 
the horse who could lead Ormonde at the time would have 
been * bad to get' The hero was, in fact, audible before he was 
visible ; and there would have been no need for a Jessie Brown 
to inquire, excitedly, * Dinna ye hear him ? ' 

And what a treat it was to see him climb the hill ! Although 
very muscular for a racehorse, he was a somewhat narrow 
horse to follow ; but his hind leverage was exceptionally 
powerful, and his hock action perfection itself. At Ascot, the 
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previous week, he had had some difficulty in shaking off his old 
opponent Minting, in the Hardwicke Stakes, but what a per- 
formance it was, for a * roarer,' to gallop one mile and a half at 
top speed, with a long and severe ascent at the finish ! 

* We put enough electricity into him every day,' says Porter, 
** to h'ght a town.' Fifteen years ago the tracheotomy treatment 
for roaring was comparatively unknown, and by the advice of 
Professor Fleming, Ormonde was daily galvanised. 

The operation was an important one, but it is questionable 
if the slightest beneficial effect resulted. 

* It's more likely to sour his temper than do any good,' said 
the trainer. 

Four men and a boy were employed to administer the 
current and hold the horse, into whose eyes I could occasionally 
see strange lights come, and on the * twitch' being removed 
from his nose he once ' grabbed ' Cartwright, the head man, by 
the forearm, without, however, injuring the limb, as the man 
had the good ^ense not to attempt to draw his arm suddenly away. 
Apart from this incident, Ormonde was lamblike in disposition. A 
more kindly dispositioned, handier horse was never foaled, and 
his noble owner more than once rode him a slow gallop on the 
Kingsclere downs. It was, even, at one time seriously proposed 
that the Duke should figure in the Jubilee procession mounted 
on his invincible hero. 

It was during this same month of June, 1887, on a Sunday, 
that Ormonde, who had been specially dispatched from Kings- 
clere to London for the purpose, in charge of George Porter, the 
trainer's son, held a lev^e, for mere men and women, in the 
grounds of Grosvenor House. It was a memorable occasion, 
indeed, amongst the notabilities present being four Kings and 
two Queens, not including our present King and Queen who were 
then the Prince and Princess of Wales, many other Princes and 
Princesses, and Indian Rajahs galore. 

Ormonde behaved himself as the occasion demanded — with 
regal dignity and suavity, and quite won the hearts of all. Most 
demonstrative amongst his admirers was, perhaps, the Queen 
of vhe Belgians, who fed the horse with grass and carnations, 
whilst some of the Eastern potentates had commenced to pull 
up geraniums and other choice exotics, for the refection of the 
Duke of Westminster's splendid animal ere the interview was 
over. 

The Bard was sold to go to France ere the close of his three- 
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year-old season ; and his great rival, only a year afterwards, 
was * in price * to go to Buenos Ayres. Whether or no Ormonde 
was the equine hero of the century, he was sold for 17,000 
guineas — less than half the price fetched at auction by his 
grandson, Flying Fox, thirteen years later. Half the world 
wondered, and the other half grumbled, at the sale. But the 
late Duke of Westminster was nothing if not • thorough.' He 
conceived it to be against his own interest as well as that of 
the public, to breed regularly from a known roarer, and so pro- 
nounced a one. Amongst the few descendants he begat in 
England was Orme, a horse who was beset with misfortune 
during his turf career, but whose name will live in history as 
the sire of Flying Fox, who was, perhaps, fortunate in meeting 
somewhat moderate animals in 1899, the year when he landed 
three chief classic races, in addition to the Princess of Wales's, the 
Eclipse, and the Jockey Club Stakes — all three * ten thousand 
pounders * — but who fetched the ' record ' sum of any living 
thing ever offered at auction. 

Since the above was written, news has come of the death 
of Ormonde in California, to which country the horse had been 
exported from Buenos Ayres. He had lived to more than 
the average age of stallions, and his record on the turf was 
certainly a remarkable one; whilst his grandson. Flying Fox, 
bids fair, through Ajax and other 'flyers,* to perpetuate the 
memory of a great horse. 

To conclude this paper a table of the comparative measure- 
ments of Ormonde and St. Simon may not be without interest. 
It is taken from H. Hayes's Points of the Horse. 



Ormonde. 


St. Simon. 


Inches. 


Inches. 


Height at withers 64J 


63i 


Length of body 6i\ 


.. S9i 


Depth from withers to brisket 29 


27i 


Distance of ' girth place ' from 




ground 35J 


36i 


Length of head ... .. 24^ 


24 
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A QUESTION OF NATIONAL NECESSITY. 

By 'Snaffle/ 
Author of * The Roedeer,' 6-r. 

HAVE been privileged, on more than one occasion^ 
to write in Fores' s Sporting Notes and Sketches on the 
subject of hunter stallions. I propose this time to 
turn to an equally, perhaps indeed more, important 
subject, and write of their mates. Nor do I limit myself to the 
question of hunters alone, for after all, this, in one sense, applies 
to a limited class of the population only. It is my intention to 
deal to-day with the most important question of the supply of 
brood mares in the British Isles — ^apart from those of cart-horse 
blood — to consider how it may be maintained and increased, 
and to define its relation to the supply of horses to the British 
Army also. 

No one will hesitate to admit that not many men know more 
about horses and their breeding than the owner of the mighty 
' Hermit,* or more of the needs of the men who live by, and on, 
the land than the Member for the Sleaford Division of Lincoln- 
shire. Fortunate then is England at this juncture that these 
two men, as it were, should be combined in one, in the person of 
the Right Honourable Henry Chaplin. The quotation I have 
placed at the head of this paper is his, or rather it is from a 
letter written by the Honorary Secretary of that new body, the 
Brood Mare Society. This gentleman, Mr. Phillpotts Williams, 
otherwise known as the Huntsman Poet, writes of Mr. Chaplin 
as follows : ' He contends that it is a question of national 
necessity, and ought to be treated as such.' In other words the 
statesman's mind ranges far beyond the question of the needs of 
some scores or hundreds of hunting men, and looks to the 
necessity of the nation. 

Space will not admit of my considering the question of the 
breeding of British horses ab ovo ; and, moreover, to the readers 
of a sporting magazine, the facts are pretty well known. We 
may best sum them up by considering the fact that at the time 
of the Peninsular War, roughly speaking a century ago, our 
cavalry were so superior to those of the French — in their horses 
— that it was practically impossible for the latter to 'live with 
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them,' in the performance of their duties as the * eyes and ears of 
the army.' Between the time of my leaving the colours (in 
1 891) and being recalled to duty with a reserve cavalry regiment 
at the time of the late war, I had opportunities of seeing and 
studying the cavalry of almost every country in Europe, except 
those in Scandinavia and Russia. I am sorry to say that 
I do not recollect, even in Switzerland, seeing a squadron so 
badly horsed as my own. I know I shall be told that our 
islands had been depleted of horses before the period (autumn 
of 1900) at which the Royal Reserve Regiments of Cavalry were 
formed. However that may be, the horses served out to us 
were English (or Irish), and the fact that they existed was a dis- 
grace to the country. These animals cost the taxpayer 40/. 
apiece (I am not sure that at that time it was not 45/.)i and I can 
honestly say that of the 118 animals under my immediate com- 
mand, there were not four that I would have bought — on their 
looks, I mean, for I disregard the fact that they had among them 
every vice — for half the money. No wonder many men grew 
fat on remounts at that time. That, again, is a question beyond 
the scope both of this paper and of a sporting periodical. My 
object to-day is to consider how and why such horses existed in 
such numbers, and what steps can be taken to put an end to 
this state of things. 

Of course, as everybody knows, the real cause of the deterio- 
ration of English horseflesh is the depletion of the country of that 
bed-rock foundation for a satisfactory breed of horses — its brood 
mares. For many, many years, Continental buyers have been 
steadily mopping up our breeding stock. Go to an Irish 
horse-fair and watch the English and the foreign buyer. The 
former looks practically solely for geldings, the latter for 
mares. Of course, the Englishman will buy a nice mare worth 
the money, but not as a mare^ just as the other will buy a cheap 
gelding. But one has only to look over an English hunting- 
field to see how the fashion runs to the unsexed horse — to the 
animal, therefore, whose retention in the country cannot possibly 
be of any use to the country. * Ouida ' wrote one of her most 
powerful diatribes against this fashion, but from a sentimental 
point of view. I think a much stronger argument could be 
evolved by considering the matter from a patriotic standpoint. 
1 admit that from a mere consideration of comfort and luxury^ 
geldings are, as a class, more desirable mounts than mares. 
For my own part, I never buy the former because I believe that 
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we cannot deprive an animal of important organs without 
lowering his powers of endurance and vitality. There is a 
prejudice in England against riding stallions : the only two 
people I have ever known doing so in the hunting-field were Mr. 
John Watson and my humble self. But I believe there is an 
opening for an association of those who would agree to buy and 
ride mares, simply with a view of passing them on when done 
with to the Brood Mare Society. 

It is, however, not only at fairs that our mares are snapped 
up. There is a large class of thoroughbred fillies that at four 
years of age have proved their worthlessness^fcr racing purposes, 
even * over the sticks ' or a country. A very few of these 
become light-weight hunters in England, but the bulk of them 
are snapped up at 40/. by the Continental buyers, and go, 
firstly, to mount light cavalry, and later on to increase the 
foreigners' stock of sound, true-shaped, and certainly-bred (by 
which I mean not chance animals of desirable type, not to be 
trusted to reproduce their qualities, like many of our hunters) 
brood mares. When does an English Army remount buyer 
ever look at these animals } I remember when I first saw a 
modern Prussian cavalry regiment, the first thing that struck 
me was the well-bred look of the horses. An English regiment 
never, or very rarely, shows this appearance. Another thing 
that struck me, which I mention because it shows th^ practical 
nature of the German Army, although it has little direct bearing 
on my subject, was the fact that a reasonable proportion — a 
larger one than one generally sees in the hunting-field — of the 
horses were on parade in bandages or boots. Every horseman 
knows that many practically sound horses can only be 
satisfactorily worked in such appliances, but whoever saw such 
a thing on a cavalry parade-ground in England ? Many things 
have altered in late years, and this may be one of them, but if 
so it is quite an innovation. But to return to my brood 
mares. 

I have already alluded to the Brood Mare Society — a young 
Association of which I have great hopes, though in my opinion 
it requires a certain extension of objects. These are now to 
collect and receive hereditarily sound mares, and to place them 
on loan with farmers, who may not work them, for breeding 
purposes. The secretary writes me : * The reason we are helping 
the farmer is because breeding of this kind so seldom does pay, 
and therefore wants a little assistance. The farmer has to wait 
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so long that he cannot afford to buy a hunter brood mare, and. 
that is why we lend them to him.' 

The first question which arises in my mind on perusing the- 
prospectus of this Society, which is of the briefest, is this : Is a 
farmer better off if he has lent him a mare that he may not 
work, or if he buys one that he can — both of course for breeding ? 
No doubt the reason that shire-horse breeding is so popular 
with farmers is the obvious one that they can work the mare, 
practically speaking, all the time, and she thus, in popular 
phraseology, * earns it both ways.* I have owned a shire mare 
that has been taken out of the gears to foal in the field — dam- 
and offspring being none the worse. This, of course, was an 
extreme case; and, equally of course, unintentional. But the 
heavy cart mare can be worked, as a leader or in plough, almost 
to her foaling day, and again very soon after it, as a rule. A 
nag mare wants a more extended period, but can, at all events, 
earn her keep much more than half the year. The Brood Mare 
Society's mare earns nothing, except through her foal. But she 
eats all the time. 

Now the usual charge, in my experience, for a horse running 
at grass in England is from half-a-crown to five shillings a week, 
three and sixpence being a fair average price for * tack,' as they 
call it in my county. Of course there is a certain profit on 
this, but we may take it that as a rule the farmer cannot keep a 
horse at grass much, if at all, under five pounds a year anywhere. 
Therefore, for grass only the mare and her three-year-old foal 
will have run up a bill for 35/. by the time the youngster is. 
three years old, and few will say that this sum represents the 
price that can be reckoned on as a certainty for a three-year- 
old. I am aware that, with luck, the same mare may have by 
her at this time a two-year-old, a yearling, and a sucker also (to. 
be debited in their turn 1 5/. for grass keep). But, on the other 
hand, is nothing to be allowed for hay in winter, corn, and bran ? 
Is nothing to be allowed for mares not proving in foal, slipping,, 
deaths in foaling, and the hundred and one varied accidents to 
which a well-bred foal, kept on so rough-and-ready a place as 
most English farms, is so frequently exposed? And how 
many three-year-olds will make 35/. unbroken? (If broken,, 
there is time or wages to put to debit.) 

Considering all this, I am driven to the conclusion that when 
the farmer receives the free use of a stallion and the free loan of 
a mare from the Brood Mare Society, he will find that breeding 
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hunters does not, as a rule, pay him. But do I on that account 
despair of the future of the Brood Mare Society ? By no means. 
Many members and supporters of this most useful society will 
contribute to its well-being in cash, not in kind — in money, not 
in mares. Given sufficient funds, which must be raised^ for this is 
a 'question of national necessity,' the Society must give with 
each mare a certain help, say 5/., in the shape of forage (not 
money), and I believe the scale will be turned. 

And the Government, can they do nothing ? Yes, they can 
do many things. Firstly, they can put a 5/. export duty on 
mares. Secondly, they can buy the less exceptionally good 
three-year-olds from the farmers. Thirdly, they can lend three- 
year-old mares to the Society for the pnrpose of being bred 
from once. Fourthly, they can draft all ten-year-old trooper 
mares, hereditarily sound, and hand them over to the Society^ 
with, of course, a call upon them in case of need, if they are 
at the time in a condition to take their place in the ranks. 

Lastly, what can the sportsman do ? Firstly, he can make 
up his mind not to refuse to have a fair share of mares in 
his stable. Secondly, he can hand these mares, when no longer 
of use for him, but before extreme old age, to the Society. 
Thirdly, he can subscribe to the funds of the Society — ^but of 
course every hunting man will do that. 

I have always held that the true solution of the remount 
question in the English Army lies in the Government in some 
way breeding, at least, the bulk of their own horses. Such 
a system I saw in force in the Indian Army, when a large 
number of young Australian mares were collected at Saharun- 
pore, and bred from once before being passed into the ranks. 
Of course the difficulty we are always confronted with is money 
— the Treasury. May it not be got over by the agency of 
the Brood Mare Society } If Government buys three-year-old 
mares, and hands them over to the Society in spring, to receive 
them back eighteen months later, with a first claim on their 
three-year-old offspring in turn at a fixed price, will it practically 
be paying more for remounts rising five than it now does? 
Of course, if the matter is to be extended to such a large 
scale as this, inspection of the mares will have to be arranged 
for. It might be made one of the duties of Yeomanry officers. 
Again, the number of stallions will have to be extended far 
beyond those now receiving King's Premiums. This might 
fairly be left to private enterprise, or to a sister society, that 
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for the Improvement of Hunters. At any rate, and even if 
none of the things that are herein indicated are ever done, 
one crying need of the country, and one that can be done 
practically without any expense being incurred, is the regis- 
tration of every stallion serving in the British Isles, and the 
prohibition, under penalties, of the use of any horse not rois- 
tered and passed as free from hereditary unsoundness. Nor 
should racing stallions be exempted from the provisions of such 
an order. 

In these last remarks I have perhaps wandered slightly from 
the brood-mare question. The importance of the bye-issue 
must be my excuse. To return to th^ main question. I venture 
to think that the points I have raised are worthy of the 
attention not only of the general public, but of the Government, 
and even of the Brood Mare Society itself. In my mind it is 
all-important that this attention should be aroused. We have 
all learned that in public matters in this country * the tail wags 
the dog,' and it is only by attracting the attention of * the man 
in the street ' that you can * catch the eye ' of the Government. 
Therefore the attention of the public must be drawn to this 
' question of national necessity/ 



THE SECOND STRING: A GRAND 
NATIONAL SKETCH. 

By Finch Mason. 

JT is really most awkward — most awkward,* said Miles 
Standish, as he sat at the head of his dinner-table at 
the Adelphi Hotel on the eve of the Grand National, 
addressing his company at large. 'With all the 
good jockeys engaged/ he continued, * who on earth is to ride 
Sir Harry to-morrow I don't know, and I so particularly wanted 
to run him, too, if only to see how he shaped over the country.' 

• Why not ask Fred Thornhill, of the Lancers ? He'll take the 
mount like a shot, and glad of the chance,' put in one of the 
Squire's gfuests. 

* Or Tommy Coverdale, of the Blues,* suggested another. 
* He'll do him justice if any one will.' 
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* Oh, I know all that/ rejoined the Squire, testily, ' but yovt 
seem to forget that, though I could employ a professional easily 
enough to ride the five-year-old, I could hardly pay an amateur 
— especially one of repute, such as either of the pair you have 
named — so bad a compliment as to ask his acceptance of the 
mount on a young horse who not only has not the ghost of a 
chance of winning, but is simply starting to make the running 
up to a certain point for the stable companion I am declaring 
to win with. Compliment, indeed ! If you come to consider 
the matter, you must see that it would be nothing short 
of an insult, and, what is more, would be pretty sure to be 
taken as such. No, I suppose I must bow to the inevitable — 
put the pen through Sir Harry's name and let Blue Ruin do as 
best he can without the other's assistance. It's a great bore, but 
there is no alternative so far as I can see.' 

* Why not let me ride him, uncle ? ' broke in a fresh young^ 
voice from the other end of the table. 'I'll send the beggar 
along for all he's worth, you may bet your boots, and I shall get 
a jolly good view of the race into the bargain, even if Fm not on 
the premises, as the saying is, at the finish.' 

* You ride Sir Harry,' rejoined Mr. Standish, turning to the 
speaker — his young nephew, Hugh Colville, a good-looking boy 
of eighteen, fresh from Eton. * My goodness ! ' he went on,. 
laughingly, * they would say I was hard up for a jockey when I 
put up a boy like you. I always said that the principal accom* 
plishment they taught at Eton was ** cheek," and now Fm sure 
of it. That you are quite capable, Hughie, if you got the chance 
of sending Sir Harry along for all he was worth, pretty much as- 
I know you are in the habit of doing out hunting, I can readily 
believe. Gad ! ' chuckled the Squire, * I can see you now in my 
mind's eye as plain as a pikestaff, coming over the water in 
front of the stand, calling a cab in the most approved style as- 
you do so, after the style of the gents in Aiken's prints, and, 
finally, after knocking down several of the favourites, coming ta 
unmitigated grief at Beccher's Brook. Last scene of all : an 
ambulance hurrying along to the scene of the catastrophe to- 
bring you back to the Stand, and a man with a gun making his 
way in the same direction with the object of putting an end ta 
the sufferings of my promising five-year-old.* 

* Oh, you be blowed. Uncle Miles,' rejoined Master Hughie, 
his youthful ardour not one whit quelled by the dismal picture 
presented by his relative. 'Another glass or two of champagne,. 
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and I feel sure that, not only will your pessimistic views vanish 
like smoke, but that you'll acknowledge that your one and only 
Hughie is the jockey of all others for your second string in the 
Grand National/ 

And for once in a way the volatile Etonian proved himself a 
prophet in his own country, for, under the genial influence of the 
champagne, backed up by the encouragement of the company 
present, the Squire, before the party broke up, actually allowed 
himself to be persuaded to give the mount on Sir Harry in the 
great race of the morrow to his graceless nephew. 

The facts of the case were these. 

In Blue Ruin, an aged horse by Blueskin, carrying 1 1 st. 6 lbs., 
Mr. Stand ish owned what was considered by every one^ 
the stable included, one of the greatest certainties for the Grand 
National ever known — indeed, he had been favourite ever since 
the weights had appeared. In addition, he had in the race a 
promising five-year-old named Sir Harry, a recent purchase in 
Ireland, where he had carried off several small steeplechases. 
He had only run once in this country — at Sandown — where he 
fell, and was now let off with the light impost of 10 stone 2 lbs. 
A fine fencer, though rather impetuous and apt to get his head 
up, the Squire fancied he had a great future before him, and^ 
though he did not think the horse had much chance — if any, 
indeed — on the present occasion, determined to run him, for the 
double purpose of assisting his stable companion by making a 
pace and showing what his own capabilities were over a big 
country like Aintree. 

Unfortunately this arrangement was knocked on the head at 
the last moment by an accident to the regular jockey attached 
to the stable, who was to have ridden him on the present 
occasion. 

Unable to procure a good pilot for him at such short 
notice, and unwilling to put up an inferior horseman, who 
perhaps, not understanding the horse, would knock him about, 
and do more harm than good, the Squire had fully made 
up his mind to put the pen through his name the very first 
thing in the morning, and but for the persuasive eloquence of 
Master Hughie and his friends, this would undoubtedly have 
happened. As it was, on waking in the morning, he more than 
half repented the bargain made with his young relative over- 
night, and, indeed, spoke to the latter about it with a view to 
cancelling the engagement, made, as he felt, when rather under 
VOL. XXI. N 
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the influence of the rosy god. Hughie, however, pulled such a 
very long face at the bare idea, and had so evidently made up 
his mind to sport his uncle's second colours, that the Squire had 
not the heart to refuse. He could only hope now that the boy 
would pull through without accident of any sort — ' For,' said Mr. 
Standish to himself, * if anything should happen to him in the 
course of the ride, how I should face my sister, goodness knows ! 
Why, she'd never speak to me again if anything happened to 
Hughie.' 

And thus it was that when the numbers went up on the 
telegraph-board that afternoon for the greatest cross-country 
contest of the year, against number seventeen there appeared, 
written in chalk, Mr. H. Colville. 

And very well pleased with himself did Mr. H. Colville 
appear, when, after weighing out, having declared 5 lbs. 
overweight, he made his way, heavily great-coated and muffled 
up about the throat, and looking the gentleman jockey all 
over, accompanied by a small crowd of admiring companions, 
to the corner of the paddock where his uncle's pair were being 
put to rights preparatory to the great struggle. 

The Squire promptly took him upon one side. 'Now, 
look here, Hughie,* said he, * I want you to understand 
thoroughly what is wanted of you, so pray treat the matter 
seriously, and listen to me, boy.' 

'All right, give your orders, gents,' was his nephews 
flippant reply, slapping his boot with his whip as he spoke with 
an air of supreme satisfaction. 

* To begin with,' went on his relative, taking no notice of his 
nephew's frivolity, ' I want you to get the inside berth — that is 
the left, you know — at the start, and that obtained be sure 
to keep there. Secondly, when the starter — on whom, of course, 
you will keep your eye — drops his flag, you are to go off" at 
score, and make the running as hard as ever you can. This you 
are to keep up as long as ever Sir Harry is able to. When he 
begins to flag, which he probably will do when you have made 
the first round — that is,' observed the Squire with a chuckle, * if 
the pair of you manage to get as far — why, ease him, do you 
hear (for I don't want you to break his heart), and make 
the best of your way home as gently as you can. There, boy, 
those are your orders, so now off with your coat. I will give 
you a leg up as soon as you like. See, some of them are leaving 
the paddock now.* 
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The next instant Hughie, divested of his coat and muffler, 
stood forth in all the glory of a bran new rose-and-white 
spotted jacket, with a black cap, to distinguish him from the 
Squire's first jockey, and, lifting his foot in the true orthodox 
style, was in the saddle in a second, the ' leg up ' being pven by 
Miles Standish himself. 

'Good luck to you, my boy,' said the latter, shaking his 
volatile nephew by the hand as he prepared to follow Blue Ruin 
out of the paddock on to the racecourse. ' Keep your hands 
down, mind, and whatever you do, don't use that whip of yours 
unless you find it absolutely necessary, which I don't think 
is at all likely.' 

'All right. Uncle Miles. Don't teach your grandmother 
to suck eggs,' replied young hopeful. * By the way,' he added, 
stooping down from his saddle as he spoke, and whispering 
in the other's ear confidentially, * you'll put me a pony on my 
mount at the best odds you can get in case Blue Ruin should by 
any chance come to grief, in which case I should, of course, try 
to take his place, won't you, uncle ? Promise me you will.' 

* I will, I give you my word,' replied the Squire. 

* That's a good old boy,' said Hughie, with an air of relief, 
giving Uncle Miles his hand for another shake as he made 
his exit through the gate on to the course. 

In spite of the prestige of Blue Ruin, the five-year-old from 
Ireland made many friends on making his appearance on the 
racecourse, and not a few of the knowing ones, on noting 
the perfect way he jumped the preliminary hurdles and his 
free style of going in the canter past the stand, took a long 
shot or two about the Squire's second string. 

True, they had never heard of Mr. H. Colville, but pre- 
sumably he could ride above a bit, or such a good judge as 
Mr. Standish would never have put him up. Next came the 
usual parade in front of the stand, and then all eyes were 
concentrated on the twenty-two runners as they awaited the 
starter's orders at the post. 

A false start. * What do you want such a lot of talking to 
for?' from the starter, whose words were hardh' out of his 
mouth when, seizing the opportunity, down went the red flag 
and away they went to as fine a start as was ever seen. 

*By Jove, that nephew of mine is acting up to his orders 
with a vengeance!' exclaimed the Squire, as, with his glasses 
fixed to his eyes, he noted from his box on the Club stand the 
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one and only Hughie, evidently on the best of terms with 
his mount, well ahead of the field, galloping away as if every 
fence he came to were a winning-post. And he kept it up, too, 
all the way round, for, as they approached the water. Sir Harry 
was several lengths in front of his field. 

* Ah, I thought he'd want to call a cab before he'd done,' he 
said, with a chuckle, as, with a flourish of his whip in his exalta* 
tion, Hughie sent the young 'un flying over the water in such 
style as to elicit a shout from the bnlookers on both sides of the 
course. 

On came the others, headed by the favourite, going strong 
and well. * Go on. Blue Ruin I ' yelled the excited crowd. It 
was not until they reached Beecher's Brook that another 
stentorian cry arose from the occupants of the stand. The 
Squire might well turn pale as * The favourite's down !' greeted 
his ears, and he watched through his glasses Blue Ruin, knocked 
over by another horse, rise from the ground, and gallop off 
riderless in the wake of his stable companion, still going strong 
and well. 

' If Hughie can only keep his head, and Sir Harry stay the 
rest of the distance,' he said, addressing those around him, * I'll 
be hanged if the pair of them won't win after all.' 

* Look at the boy ! just look at him !' he exclaimed in exulta* 
tion the next minute as he eyed his nephew racing against 
every horse that came near him for all he was worth. * And he 
wins too! Sir Harry wins!' he shouted a moment later as he 
removed his glasses from his eyes the better to give vent to his 
enthusiasm. * The boy is calling another cab ! but I'll forgive 
him this time,' he cried, as Hughie and Sir Harry topped the 
last fence some five lengths in front of their field. 

Another minute, and amidst a perfect roar of delight from 
the Ring at the victory of the outsider. Sir Harry, with his 
youthful rider bending forward in the saddle and patting his 
neck in his glee, passed the post the easiest of winners by ten 
lengths. 

Mr. Standish had, to his utter astonishment and somewhat 
to his chagrin it must be owned, won the Grand National with 
his second string. 
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NEWMARKET NOTES. 

By An Old Bird. 

HAVE long since arrived at the conclusion that the 
Philosopher who expressed his opinion that there 
was more real pleasure to be got out of the Retro- 
spective than the Anticipative was a wise man in his 
generation ; and I fancy the same feeling is more or less pre- 
dominant with the majority of my fellow- men who have had 
their day. 

Speaking for myself, I can safely say that, whenever I have 
nothing to do and plenty of time to do it in, there is nothing that 
I like better than to souse myself into the easiest chair I can find, 
stick a cigar in my mouth, and having chosen a subject for my 
memory to work upon, hark back for all I am worth. What 
shall it be to-day? Let me see, it is the Sunday before the 
Cesarewitch. Then, why not Newmarket.^ — ever a favourite 
haunt of mine, and I fancy of every one who has ever been there. 
And, by the way, it is extraordinarj' the number of people one 
meets, who have been to nearly every other race meeting of 
importance in England, yet have never visited what might aptly 
be termed the Metropolis of the Turf. 

Newmarket, then, it shall be, and as my clock is gaining 
terribly, suppose we put it back five-and-twenty years. 

It is the Cesarewitch day — I would rather see the 
Cesarewitch than any race in the year — ^and a friend and myself 
having backed one, are starting by the ten o'clock special from 
SL Pancras, for the express purpose of seeing it win. That our 
horse cannot possibly lose is of course a foregone conclusion — 
with us at least. But then we were delightfully sanguine in 
those days. Everything was wont to be optimistic, now it is apt to 
be too much the other way. We walked down the long line of 
first-class carriages, all full. * Here is an empty one,* says my 
friend, and is about to enter, when a guard draws his attention 
to a placard suspended to the window, on which is inscribed 
• Engaged * — ^some voices behind us, evidently made in Germany, 
very soon making us aware of for whom it is reserved, it not 
being difficult to recognise in these owners H.R.H. Prince 
Christian and suite. 
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So we move further down, and at last find a vacant com- 
partment, which we enter, to be quickly followed by quite a 
representative trio of sportsmen, consisting of Lords Westmore- 
land and Winchelsea, and Mr.Tom Wallace, the well-known wine- 
merchant of St James's Street, and erstwhile Sir Joseph 
Hawley*s commissioner in more than one of his biggest coups. 

It was after Beadsman's Derby, if we recollect right, that he 
arrived on the Monday at Sir Joseph's house, after the settling at 
Tattersall's with such a huge sum in bank-notes about him as 
caused Fred Swindell to exclain, when he heard of it : * Why 
didfCtyou pinch a few f Sir Joseph would never have missed *em ! * 

Arrived at Newmarket, we make straight away for the 
' Rutland Arms,' there to prepare for the more serious business of 
the day by a vigorous attack on the cold luncheon which we know 
will be laid out as usual ready for all comers. 

The room is crowded, as might be expected ; however, we 
are accommodated at a side table, where we are joined immediately 
after by Lord Winchelsea. Having made a turkey look exceed- 
ingly foolish, disposed of a couple of jugs of ale, and finished up 
with a shilling's worth of brandy and water, that venerable 
nobleman, as he lights a huge cigar, informs us in confidence that 
had he his old appetite, he really believed he would live to a 
hundred. 

As we emerge from the * Rutland,' a general move is being 
made for the Heath, and what with horsemen and vehicles of 
all sorts, and the usual crowd in front of the Rooms, the High 
Street, as might be expected, is in a fine state of congestion. 

It is an amusing scene as well as an animated one, and as 
there is plenty of time yet before racing begins, we agree to 
stay where we are for a while, and tick off the notabilities as 
they pass us in review by one, by two, by three, on their way to 
the top o' the town. 

Lady Astley, all by herself as usual, on horseback, is the 
first to make her appearance, just in time to greet the * Mate,' 
her husband, as, both hands in his breeches pockets, and a big 
cigar in his mouth, he comes straddling out of the Rooms. A 
sedate-looking brougham next, peering out from which, under 
the familiar chimney-pot hat, is the grave face of Lord Falmouth, 
whilst close behind, mounted, as usual, on his black cob — who 
looks, if anything, more knowing than his master — and engaged 
in an animated conversation with Mr. Edmund Tattersall, Matt 
Dawson comes jogging along — that eminent trainer on such 
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apparent good terms with himself as augur well for the success 
of the Heath House stable this afternoon. Fred Archer won't 
be far behind, opines my friend, and the words are hardly out of 
his mouth before, sure enough, appears the eminent jockey in 
question on his grey pony, with beside him no less a personage 
than Sir Henry Hawkins. Noting the familiar terms this 
queerly assorted couple are evidently on with each other, we 
cannot help chuckling when we call to mind that well-known 
story from the Law Courts, heard but a short time ago. Fred 
Archer being called as a witness in some case that was going 
on, the presiding judge — none other than his friend, Sir Henry 
— turning to the examining counsel, gravely inquired, * What is this 
witness y Mr. So-and-So f * / believe he is a jockey^ my Lord, as 
gravely replied the barrister in question. Archer's grin at this 
beautiful little piece of comedy was such, I am told, as to defy 
description. As they pass. Sir Henry gives a nod and smile of 
recognition to Mr. Frederick Swindell, who, with his head on 
one side like a parrot, and looking just about as cunning as one, 
is standing in front of the Rooms in close confab with our 
companion of the train, Mr. Tom Wallace. As we look on 
at the friendly greeting between the pair, we cannot help 
wondering if * Lord Freddy ' ever recalls to his memory the 
grim association he and another eminent lawyer, the late Sir 
Alexander — then Mr. Cockburn^-each of the two men had 
in the long ago with probably the most infamous character 
who ever polluted the turf with his presence, viz., Palmer, 
the Poisoner ; the one who, by his masterly conduct of the 
case for the prosecution, which was such as to even elicit a 
word of praise from the convict himself (*// was the riding 
titat did itl ran the note he passed to his counsel after the 
foreman of the jury had returned to court with the verdict of 
himself and fellow-menj, left no possible doubt as to the result ; 
the other, who, more by good luck than good judgment, had 
escaped from sharing the fate of the unfortunate man, Cook, and 
goodness knows how many other victims. There is not the 
shadow of a doubt that the turf world had long been aware of 
Palmer's poisoning proclivities, and it is all the more extra- 
ordinary, therefore, that such a very astute person as Mr. 
Swindell had the credit of being could ever trust himself 
in the companionship of such a dangerous character, the more 
so as he had been actually warned beforehand of the danger he 
incurred by so doing. 
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In his amusing book, Sixty Years on the Tutf, the veteran, 
Mr. George Hodgman, describes the incident so graphically that 
I cannot resist from quoting him at length. 

Long before he was arrested for the murder that justified 
his hanging (says Mr. Hodgman), he bore a most sinister repu- 
tation. 

Thus, after Charlie Marlow was brought in with a broken leg, 
through the fall of Palmer's Sweetmeat filly, Nettle, in the 
Oaks, his comment made in my hearing, on the misfortune, was, 

* It serves me right. What business had I to ride a d d 

poisoner's horse t * 

Mr. Hodgman goes on to say, ' Mr. Fred Swindells had a 
" very narrow squeak" of not preceding the unfortunate Cook. In 
truth he entirely owed his salvation to the success of a mare 
named Doubt, in the Wolverhampton Handicap of 1853 — then 
a rare betting race, both before and on the day. It was, in fact, 
as big a financial concern as some of the chief handicaps are 
now. Ordinarily, I attended Wolverhampton, where for a 
number of years I had a couple of bedrooms and a sitting-room 
at the Swan Hotel. Through some business in town, I was 
unable to attend the races in 1853, and hearing of this, Mr. 
Swindell asked me if I would let him have my lodgings. 

* Yes,' I said, * but whom are you going with ? ' 
' Palmer.' 

' All right, Fred, but take my advice and be careful of your 
pal.' 

* Thanks. I shall be all right. By-the-bye, he says he has a 
good thing in Doubt for the Handicap. IVe put him 500 on at 
7's, and IVe got 250 on myself. You had better have a " pony," 
lad.' 

'Certainly,' and we parted — and I honestly believe that 
would have been a final farewell if Doubt had failed to win. 
That Swindell was doctored for death in case of the mare's de- 
feat, cannot indeed, in view of all the circumstances, be questioned. 
Palmer as has been mentioned by others, had a peculiar way of 
drinking his brandy and water, he emptying his glass at one 
gulp. You gained more flavour so, he asserted, than by sipping. 
The real reason was that the poisons he conveyed to the liquors 
of his victims should be sure of effect. When he and Swindell 
had that ' toddy,' on the Saturday night — the races began on 
Monday — he persuaded Fred to adopt the gulping fashion. 
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Next day Swindell was very unwell — so queer that he spoke of 
going home. But Palmer persuaded him to stay on. 

* Well, get some fresh advice/ said Swindell ; * I can't make 
out what is the matter with me.* 

A doctor was called in by Palmer, and he, naturally instructed 
by the poisoner, endorsed the view that Swindell should 
remain in Wolverhampton, rather than journey to London. 

* Mr. Palmer is treating you admirably. You could not be in 
better hands,' were his parting words, as Swindell informed me. 

Monday, the day of the race, brought no improvement in 
Swindell's state, and he was confined to bed while Doubt was 
running for his life ! 

There were nine starters, of whom Musician and Pastrycook 
were most regarded. ' Neither gained a place, the first falling to 
Doubt, who, ridden by W. Sharpe, pulled through by half a 
length from Montagu. The racecourse then was very near the 
town, and no great distance from the ' Swan.' So, as soon as 
Doubt had won. Palmer hurried from the course to the hotel. 
As the bet — 3500 to 500 — was in Swindell's name, his death 
before settling day could have made void the wager. Palmer's 
interest was now to save the life he had already jeopardised. In 
the twinkling of an eye he had Fred out of bed, before a big 
fire, started vigorously rubbing the calves of his legs, and 
administering some exceedingly hot soup — measures which 
brought the needed relief 

The over-trustful Lord Freddy had indeed cause to be grate- 
ful to Doubt that afternoon. 

Of the many good stories told of him, not by any means the 
worst is that of the young sportsman who came to him one 
settling day at Tattersall's for a bit of advice. * Mr. Swindell,' 
said he, ' what ought I to do ? So-and-so has paid me twice 
over.' 

* Do, lad } ' was the characteristic rejoinder ; * why, the next 
time you meet him, look him very hard in the face. Pr'aps /ie*lt 
pay tkee again ! ' 

The Duke of Beaufort, with Captain Machell at his side, are 
the next to appear, the sight of the Captain eliciting a burst of 
eloquence in his praise from that rising penciller, Dick Dunn, 
who is standing by — and not without cause. Not long before 
the race for the Two Thousand, won by Petronel, Mr. Dunn 
bought a hunter from Captain Machell, the price being a 
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hundred, or thereabouts. 'Put a tenner on Petroheh for the 
Guineas/ said the Captain, when the deal was concluded, * and 
you'll get all your money back in once ' — a tip which was at 
once acted upon by the grateful recipient, who not only invested a 

* tenner/ but a good many more as well on the Duke's horse ; 
so confident, indeed, was the genial Richard that he ordered 
several cases of champagne to be brought to his pitch, which 
was then outside the Ring, the moment Petronel's number went 
up, for free consumption amongst his clUntHe. 

As this transaction was practically the foundation of Dick 
Dunn's fortune, it is not surprising that he never lost an oppor- 
tunity afterwards of putting in a good word for Captain Machell 
whenever he had a chance. 

Two genuine specimens of the swell sportsman of the period 
now pass in the shape of Lords Rosslyn and Hardwicke, the 
former especially, with his commanding presence, making a fine 
show on horseback. 

A White Hart carriage comes next, containing that imperious 
lady, Caroline Duchess of Montrose, and Mr. Crawford. Habited 
in a red dress, with hat and hair and complexion of the same 
hue, no wonder that a witty Frenchman, seeing Bob for the first 
time, christened her La grosse tomate. The lachrymose-looking 
Huxtable, riding by directly afterwards, reminds us of how, on 
one occasion, on returning to scale after a losing mount in the 
all-scarlet, he was met by the angry Duchess with the query, 

* Why didn't you come away, man, as I told you, at the 
distance ?' 

To which the tearful one replied : * I couldn't very well come 
away without the 'orse, your Grace, could I ?' A retort which 
even the inexorable Bob found unanswerable. 

Two more jockeys, both past masters of their art, follow on 
their hacks in the shape of Fordham and Webb. It may not 
be generally known that it was entirely due to the latter that 
Fordham ever took to the saddle again after a long and appa- 
rently permanent dissolution of partnership. 

The pair were on a visit to Isaac Woolcote, the trainer, and 
being out one morning on two of his string, Webb proposed to 
Fordham to have a * rough up ' on their mounts, * just for the 
fun of the thing.' For a long while the Demon refused. He 
had utterly lost his nerve, &c. * Nonsense,' went on Webb. 
'When once you're going, you'll be all right, depend upon it.* 
Seeing that his pal would take no denial, Fordham at last gave 
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way, and off they went, the result being that, after a tremendous 

* set to,' the latter won by a short head. 

After this Fordham put in some regular work every morning, 
and in process of time, to the great delight of everybody, the 
public included, returned to the profession of which he was so 
distinguished an ornament, and which he never ought to have 
left, one of his first triumphs being a victory in the Derby on 
Sir Bevys, a race which it had all along been his great ambition 
to win, but which hitherto had proved just beyond his reach. 
Alas! his return to the saddle proved but of short duration. 
His health, after a while, completely broke down, and before 
long the turf world had to mourn the loss of as great a horse- 
man as ever adorned it. 

Well may that experienced judge, Mr. George Hodgman, 
in referring to him in his book, Sixty Years of the Tutf^ write : 

* It is perhaps too late in the day to attempt to praise him. 
But no rider, either of his own or any other day, excelled him, 
and I question if his equal all round has ever been seen.' 

When in mufti, a man more unlike a jockey in his appear- 
ance than George Fordham never existed. A tall felt hat, a 
great coat, and a pair of those antediluvian monstrosities by 
name antigropelos on his legs, and mounted on a diminutive 
pony with a long tail, such was his invariable get-up when 
having a day with the Greens or O. B. H. But the rat though 
it looked, was something quite out of the common : it was the 
same he rode in a match with Tom Cannon over the steeple- 
chase course at Warwick one year, and they had to get out 
of his way when hounds were running, I promise you. 

More jockeys : Tom Cannon, Parry, Custance, Chaloner, 
Newhouse, one after another, the sight of two of them reminding 
us of the row there was some years since on the Cambridgeshire 
day in which they were implicated. 

The Prince of Wales's groom took it in his head to cross the 
course, where he had no business, right in front of the running 
ho/ses in one of the minor races, with the result that two of 
them were knocked over. Meanwhile sundry jockeys galloped 
up on their hacks, and, in endeavouring to disperse the usual 
crowd who had gathered round the fallen horses, they fell foul 
of two young gentlemen named respectively Templar and 
Benyon, who were endeavouring to render assistance. These, 
resenting the peremptory language of the jockeys, a wordy war 
ensued. A blow struck was promptly returned, and then the 
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row — and a row at Newmarket is a row — ^began. In the end, 
Messrs. Templar and Benyon — the former had just left Harrow, 
and could run like a deer — had to bolt for their lives, with 
the jockeys and an angry mob in hot pursuit. Though terribly 
knocked about, they managed to jump the railings into the 
enclosure, and the Admiral, who knew one of them, coming 
to the rescue, they escaped further injury. A prosecution 
followed, and no doubt, it would have gone hardly for the 
jockeys concerned had a compromise not been effected, solely 
through the good nature of the two prosecutors, who, being 
horsey men themselves, were more sympathetic than would 
otherwise have been the case. 

We let debonnaire Lord Alington, the ever-green Mr. George 
Payne, Mr. Redfern, and Sir Geoi^e Chetwynd ride by, and then 
the appearance of Mr. Edward Weatherby at a brisk trot reminds 
us that business is business all the world over, and that if we don't 
wish to miss the fun, we ought to be off for the Heath. And, 
by Jove ! we don't get there any too soon, for as we drive up to 
the stand we find not only are the numbers up for the first 
race, but that the horses have already gone down to the post. 
Hurriedly paying our money, we rush to the rails just in time 
to hear the familiar shout of 'Archer wins!' as that popular 
jockey, with shoulders up to his ears and back arched into a 
bow, as usual, emerges from the ruck, and lands his horse a 
clever winner by a neck. 



CONCERNING THE HARE. 

By Clifford Cordley. 

^OOR is the triumph o'er the timid hare,' sings the 
good, old, fat poet, Thomson, who was a clever angler 
and sympathised with fox-hunting. But is it? 
There's the rub : there comes in the classic adage, 
^De gustibus . . . . ' Is that triumph so poor } The riding man, 
— especially when buoyant in heart and body — may well prefer 
fox-hunting or the chase of stag, drag, or even * bag,' to that of 
the timid hare ; but there are thousands of enthusiasts, green- 
coated and otherwise, who literally revel in hare-hunting, even in 
its mildest, most normal form. As for the somewhat ex- 
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ceptional good run, on a good day, in a good country, that may 
well be an incident worth marking with a red letter in the diary 
of the most exigent of sportsmen, whether he hunt to ride or ride 
to hunt. But before launching out into laudations of ' mugger 
packs ' or ' jelly dogs,' let us proceed to unfold our subject in 
its various aspects. 

With the exception, perhaps, of the lordly red deer and the 
gentlemanlike buck, the hare is our oldest and most valued 
beast of chase ; and it is absolutely the most sporting. Stag 
and hind, buck and doe, the graceful roedeer : these have long 
constituted the quarry alike of the hunter and the shooter ; have 
been chnsed with horn and hound for a thousand years, and 
stalked, either by gunner, bowman, or arbalister — to say nothing 
of the operation of the tinchel and the toils — throughout at least 
a comprehensive period. But the hare — * Poor Wat,' as Shake- 
speare dubs our subject — confronts the sportsman in every 
conceivable branch of his art (save one), and is the most all- 
round sport-giving animal in creation. We shoot the hare 
(occasionally), we course the hare (some of us), and we hunt the 
hare — on horseback and on foot She is pursued by a great 
variety of hounds and dogs — greyhounds, lurchers, harriers^ 
beagles, dwarf foxhounds, basset-hounds, and, on the high 
authority of ' Snaffle,' dachshunds. The hare has also been taken 
by means of nets and by hawks, but not, I believe, legitimately, 
with angling tackle. Thus, you see, our object is worthy of 
support, of fostering, of preservation and strict close-time pro- 
tection, duly observed. 

Time was {^ide *Mr. Spectator' and other writers of the 
eighteenth century) when a pack of harriers constituted a fitting 
adjunct of every country gentleman's establishment That was 
in the days when, as Colonel Hawker found them later, the sole 
qualification to kill game consisted in ownership of the soil. 

Upon the passing of the iniquitous Ground Game Act, as it 
is commonly styled and cited, it was generally held by sports- 
men that the hare was doomed ; that the time was not far ahead 
when the creature would be (as regards these islands) as extinct 
as the wolf or dodo. Though that pessimistic view has not been 
altogether justified as yet, it has, in a great measure, come to 
pass. In many districts of Britain the hare is certainly rara 
avis^ so to speak, though, owing to a variety of causes, this is, 
happily, not invariably the case. Thanks to public-spirited 
landowners, self-denying shooting-men, and sportsmanlike 
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farmers, there are some tracts of this beautiful island (especially 
south of the Tweed) wherein hares are still sufficiently plentiful 
to permit of their contributing to the weight of the shooter's bag, 
whilst leaving quite enough for lovers of the leash, as also for 
those whose choicest music is furnished by hound and horn. 

Good old Jorrocks says, * Whenever I sees a man with a 
pipe in 'is mouth and a thick stick in 'is 'and, I says to myself, 
** There goes a man well mounted for 'arriers." ' (Or words to 
that effect.) He referred to hunting the hare on foot. Well, 
beagling is good (for those that like it) ; as for riding to harriers, 
let us regard it fairly and dispassionately. 

To begin with, it is a branch of venery well calculated for the 
entering of the tyro, whether budding follower or controller of 
foxhounds. Not a few of our best Masters, who carry the horn, 
have graduated in green before officiating in pink. It is alike 
adapted to the young and old ; to male and female ; to the duffer 
and the workman ; to the * skirter,' the * squirter,' the * hard,' the 
• soft,' the ' coffee-houser,' and the regular first-flight, top-sawyer. 

And now, coming from the general to the particular, permit 
me to chronicle some reminiscences of hare-hunting in its most 
glittering forms ; as for the more prosaic pottering after harriers 
in a close, cramped, impossibly fenced country, and wherein 
lunching at a farm constitutes the most memorable portion of 
the day's proceedings — that sort of thing I will leave to the 
appreciation of those who do not care for a good ride. 

There arises a scene of a vast tract of elevated plateau, mainly 
unfenced ; of lofty, galloping expanses of heather and bracken ; 
of a pack of small, true-bred harriers ; of a Master who had little 
to learn about hounds and hunting ; of a reasonable number of 
stout, wild, straight-running hares ; of a diminutive field of right 
sporting and hard-riding men and women. 

'The 'arryers be out,* cried Mat Muggridge, the village post- 
man of ' Slattery,' one bright morning. * Bright .? ' — it was too 
bright for hunting, yet the southerly wind and the warmth and 
clearness of the atmosphere foretold the advent of * scats,' or 
showers, calculated to improve scent. 

* Where be 'em tu ? * I replied ; for I possessed a smattering 
of the vernacular of the district. Strange to say, I had over- 
looked the fixture in question. 

' Gone up oaver ! ' shouted Mat, indicating with a sweep of 
his arm the whole expanse of high, wide-spreading moorland 
behind and above the village. 
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The indication sufficed. There is but one way out of Slat- 
worthy, it. leads to the moors, and must perforce conduct to the 
• 'arryers.* Hastily I got out a horse, and mounting, proceeded 
to escalade the heights, animated by the distant echoes of a 
horn. Mat Muggridge eyed man, horse, and accoutrements 
critically, wished me good sport, and kindly promised the sweet 
boon of his company and assistance after * thic*cy letters be 
delivered.' 

The breezy uplands attained, behold the good little hounds, 
throwing their tongues and dashing along on a line obviously 
true, if not very much accentuated. Their delightful cry echoed 
from coombe to copse, as they swung and wheeled, hung and 
chorussed, upon each tortuous movement of their game. Nick- 
iii^j in, well in touch with the Master and his select field, I rode 
easily beside the pack, noting, well pleased, their manoeuvres. 

Shakespeare, who has written the finest description in the 
language of hare-hunting {;vide * Venus and Adonis'), speaks 
somewhat contemptuously of the * fearful flying hare,* and there 
is much descriptive reality in respect of both the * fearful ' and 
the * flying.' A little less of the fearful and rather more of the 
flying would be, however, acceptable to the mere riding person. 
Well, let him or her stick to fox or stag ; the fearful, flying hare 
provides great gratification for the lover of hound-work. 

As we have previously noted, the author of the * Seasons ' 
devotes some memorable lines to * Wat ' and his ways, together 
with the chase thereof Having postulated that * the triumph 
o'er the timid hare is poor ' (possibly false premisses), the poet 
proceeds to describe, very accurately, the habit of our subject^ 
and to descant upon * scented dew,' the * full-opening pack,' the 
' neighing steed, wild for the chase,' and the * weak, harmless, 
flying creature.' 

All this is more or less pretty and correct. However, than 
the * shrill ' horn one could find a more fitting adjective. Per- 
sonally, I dislike a neighing horse. * The neighing steed, wild 
for the chase ' — obviously a young and unschooled animal — is a 
nuisance that ought to be ridden to hounds (at a respectful 
distance) by a servant or breaker. One does not undertake a 
day with harriers for the madding excitement of equitation and 
the manige. As for ' weak,* a straight-necked lissome jack-hare, 
animated with March madness, standing before hounds for some 
forty-five minutes, and swiftly making a four to six miles' point, 
is anything but weak, feeble, languid, infirm, fragile, tender— 
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call It what you will. Tender ! quotha ? Yea, subsequently, at 
the jelly stage. When chased till he is as stiff and straight as a 
poker, happily run into by the hounds and duly saved — ^then» 
later on, tender and pleasing on the palate most truly is he. 
But that has no legitimate connection with a day with harriers ; 
for the game, when brought to hand, should ever be given to the 
occupier of the land upon which it was started. 

But we are getting very much off the line. 

* The horn of the hunter is heard on the hill : ' that is to say^ 
in the present instance, the horn of the huntsman, who is the 
Master, as he comes steadily and warily cantering along, watch- 
ing his hounds with an encouraging right eye, and his somewhat 
thrusting field with a warning left one. * Don't press them, ladies 
and gentlemen, please : don't 'ee now !' 

With the rising and falling motion of a ship at sea, we swing^ 
over the j/^/A, or heather, the furze, and the long, dead bracken ; 
the 'gallant chiding ' and * sweet thunder* of the pack indicating 
our tortuous career. Presently, the full chorus sinks to a 
whisper, and then all is mute. We are above an abysmal 
coombe, or goyal, having in its bottom a bog-margined tricklet. 
Either the hare has sunk to the ravine, or more probably she 
has doubled on her foil. ' Hoic back ! ' cries the Master, gently- 
touching his horn. Hounds swarm about his horse and smile 
in his face, sterns waving. Then old Lovely, the matron of the 
pack, quests about, heelwards, quickly hitting it off ; the music 
bursts forth again, and we gallop round the head of the coombe, 
scattering the dead heather bells, as also the yellow blossoms of 
the perennial gorse, the latter proving exhilarating to sundry 
horses, and productive of uneasiness to their riders. 

Scent is undoubtedly catchy. Our hare, prompted by its 
marvellous instinct, seeks all the sheep-tracks, moorland paths^ 
and dry cart-tracks within a mile or so. The Master tries back, 
holds his hounds tentatively forward, lifts them over scentless 
Saharas, or Karoos, and helps them to the best of his ability ; 
nevertheless, he cannot patch the rift within the lute. For 
every minute's brief burst of melody there is a quarter-of-an- 
hour's woeful silence. A scent indifferent and a hare most 
tricky are not conducive to first-class sport. Hounds cannot 
press their game, which is thus enabled to put into practice all 
its daedalian wiles ; and finally our hare makes good her escape,, 
and we proceed to beat up, or start, another. 

Fortunately, despite the operations of the Ground Game Act,. 
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and thanks to truly sporting owners and occupiers of land, 
hares are quite abyndant enough. Riding abreast, in a widely 
extended line, with much whip-cracking, we cross some furlong 
of ' yeth/ Suddenly, Mat Muggridge's blue and red uniform 
enlivens the scene. He is animated by the ecstasy of the chase, 
and by a bounteous mid-day meal and a few quarts of ' zider ' 
at the * Heath Poult,* in the village below. With keen and 
practised ayts^ he scans the whortleberry bushes and the occa- 
sional seats or forms beneath them. Up goes his peaked cap : 
* See-ho ! See-ho ! * he cries, followed by the familiar view holloa, 
only to be spelt * Waugh ! ' 

Throwing their tongues and flinging themselves upon the 
line, hounds are away forward. It is but a brief spurt : a 
miniature * burst,' with checks to follow. Leaving the Master 
and his whipper-in to pick it out, yard by yard, we retire to the 
lee of a tall beech hedge, for luncheon and coffee-houaing. 

*Yur com'th a scat,' cries Mat, crouching amid a ring of 
hoofs, affably accepting any bite or sup (the latter, for choice) 
that may be offered him in return for his conversation. * Yur it 
com'th ; us'll hev better zent zune, I tell *ee.' 

Suddenly, the landscape is blotted out. Along the slope of 
the hill sweeps a veil of wettest mist. Aprons and covert- 
coats are donned ; the ladies are cloaked ; and horses are 
backed well under the shelter of the friendly beech hedge. 
Presently, the scene changes, as though a curtain has been 
lifted. A fresh breeze comes rustling through the bracken and 
gorse, and operations are resumed, hopefully. 

It is sooti apparent that scent, the mysterious, now flames 
breast-high. Mat, enthusiast and expert (far too expert, some- 
times), starts a fresh hare from a tussock of rushes and yellow 
grass, and a burst of melody preludes a good thing. We ride 
across the moor, careering over bush and brake, thudding across 
the patches of short, sound turf, and churning through the red 
ooze of the disused turf-pits. A ten-minutes* joyous spin ; a ring 
round a little larch plantation ; a brief check at the cross-roads, 
followed by a rattling cavalry charge down a grassy ride : and 
our hare is rolled over after a run of something less than thirty 
minutes. The youthful whipper-in, smartly dismounting, saves 
his game, tenderly placing it in the cylindrical leather case 
behind the saddle, and the troop falls in for a march to pastures 
new. Leaving the foiled and poached upland plateau, and 
descending upon a small oasis of a hillside farm, the huntsman 
VOL. XXI. O 
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extends his forces across a ploughed field, whereon, from a 
furrow, up-springs a small and lithe jack-hare* As hounds 
flash away towards the adjacent sweetly riding pasture»land, the 
the Master cries, ' Now, ladies and gentlemen, override them if 
you can ! ' 

Hard pressed by the storming pack, our hare (probably a 
visitor) lollops over the bare brown earth of a fallow, and scuds 
across some three or four meadows, pleasant and usefully fenced. 
Upon this splendid going, the field voyages well. Leading 
horses top a great bank, which stops some of the less deter* 
mined, and the Master, the whipper-in, two ladies, and half-a^ 
dozen other faithful followers ride as though they were hind- 
hunting on the Forest, or were in the burst of a fox-chase in a 
grass country. A stoggy moor, vilely strewn with boulders, 
steadies the field, while the pack goes trilling ahead, and a little 
grief reduces the riders to seven, all told. A noble gallop along 
the slope of the morning's experiences terminates in a ner\'e- 
trying descent, as steep as the roof of a house and well-nigh as 
slippery. Coming to the valley of the river that runs down to 
Slattery, we catch a view of the hare, only a few hundred 3rards 
ahead ; leading hounds being close on his scut. With that rich 
chorus so close to his rear, the quarry is impelled to cross the 
river by a bridge, which is right in his course. Half-way across, 
where the parapet has been recently carried away, Melody 
neatly has him: half the pack flinging themselves upon their 
game ; and hare and hounds roll, en masse, into the river. 
The horsemen are speedily on the scene, riding into the water, 
' Who-whoop ! * and the notes of the horn reverberate up and 
the valley, just as Mat Muggridge, coming up, whence and how 
goodness knows, exclaims, ' Thic* wur a turr'ble vine hrun, zure 
'nuff;iteiree!' 

So much for the chase of the hare, as regarded from the 
standpoint of the lover of hound-work, who, as shown above, 
sometimes gets some pretty riding thrown in. Now let us briefly 
consider the position of those who regard hunting simply as a 
means for obtaining a good day's galloping and jumping. That 
is to say, the hare being at present under consideration, let us 
see how some very hard and good men obtain their heart's 
delight with, and even in spite of, harriers. 

Once upon a time I was invited to have a day with the 
Valeshire Vale Harriers. * Bring a good horse — a banker,' was 
the tip given to me. I acted accordingly. A very nice break* 
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fast was provided at the house of the Master, who also provided 
the hares. I looked over the pack — a choice, level lot of true> 
though rather big, harriers. * Never mind them,' said a hard- 
riding friend ; * they're all right : you'll see some sport. Just 
cast your eye over that — there's a sample of how we enjoy our- 
selves here/ pointing to a bank. 

I will just describe this obstacle, typical of nearly all the 
fences in the country of the V.V.H. It was about as high as my 
hat, when mounted ; broad and flat on the top, and guarded on 
each side by a ditch. Composed of red, friable earth, it was 
decidedly crumbly. Looking abroad, I observed that banks like 
this one — some higher, some lower, some sounder, some more 
rotten — studded the landscape. Obviously we were in for a very 
very banking day. Luckily my mount — under 15 hands — was 
stead3\ though fast, ver>- handy and clever, a good jumper, and 
able and willing to climb like a cat. However, I did not feel 
very much enamoured of the prospect, and smelt grief. 

We fotmd a hare quickly ; there was a holding scent, and 
hounds settled upon and carried the line. Then the Vale men 
began to ride. Circuiting about a somewhat restricted area, we 
banked and banked, scrambled and surmounted — and fell. The 
general idea was to leap up on to a horrid rampart, poise upon 
the top, and descend, precipitously, often on knees and nose^ 
and bit embedded, into the next enclosure. The process — to 
me — was full of anxiety ; the local artists revelled in it. Owing 
to a combination of skill, judgment, practice, hardihood, and 
luck, there was little accentuated disaster. As for the hounds^ 
very little attention was paid to them, save by the officials. 
Mind you, there was no unsportsmanlike behaviour ; no riding 
at or over the pack ; no actual disregard of them, such as head- 
ing in a totally opposite direction. But these fellows kept on 
charging and leaping, sometimes wide of the line. It was soon 
evident to me that those thrusters of the Vale had come out for 
a day in the country ; to ride and bank ; to stick and cut out 
each other. 

For myself, really I cannot say what became of the hare, or 
hares. The endless banking kept me fully occupied. Towards 
afternoon, the Hunt Secretary rode up to me and said : *Got 
another horse?* I replied that I had. 'Well, then,' he 
continued, *I will get the Master to give us a bit more riding.* 

Accordingly, hares being apparently plentiful, we continued 
to gallop and to surmount and re-surmount the substantial 
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banks of Valeshire. (I only took three tosses afterwards.) I 
believe that they handled a leash of hares. I know that my 
hosts and companions vastly enjoyed themselves. Those chaps 
were veritable gluttons for a close, cramped country, with as 
much fencing as possible — abnormal banks for choice. Upon 
leaving, the Master cordially expressed the hope that I had had 
a good time. Of course, I thanked him and declared that I had. 
What do you think ? 




ALL ON THE DOWNS. 

By * Nomad.' 

')V)^ T was in 1873 (Doncaster's year) that, taking it into 
my head that I should like to see what went on on 
Epsom Downs by night as well as by day during the 
Derby week, I wended my way to the City one fine 
morning with the view of consulting my friend the late Mr. 
Alfred Baily, the well-known and popular proprietor of Bailys 
Magazine^ on the subject. 

His advice was similar to that given by Mr. Punch to the 
young man who was meditating matrimony, viz., * Don't ; ' 
* that is,* he added, * unless you want your head punched.' 
However, seeing that I was bent on my project, he advised that 
the wiser and safer course for me to pursue was to interview the 
Inspector of Police in charge of the Grand Stand, and get him 
to take me under his wing and show me the ropes. 

Accordingly, on the Monday before the Derby I hied me to 
Epsom, where I took up my quarters at that old-time hostelry, 
the 'Spread Eagle,' at that period a very primitive place in 
comparison to what it is now, under the capable management 
of the veteran sportsman, known to his numerous friends and 
admirers as * Old * Keeble, and his daughters. 

The only other guests were some half-a-dozen racing tipsters, 
the chief amongst whom was the well-known Paul Walmsley, a 
jovial personage hailing from Manchester, who, judging by their 
respectful demeanour towards him, was much looked up to by 
the smaller fry of the profession. Nor was this a matter of 
wonderment, for when I saw at breakfast the goodly pile of 
letters brought to him, each one of which when opened con- 
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tained a cheque or postal order, I began to wish that I myself 
had been brought up to the same line of business. 

As regards this particular Derby I may mention, parentheti- 
cally, that for once in a way his extensive clientile did not make 
their respective fortunes by the advice tendered them by Mr. 
Paul Walmsley, for he was candid enough to inform the 
company, myself included, that he had put every man jack of 
'em on Kaiser, who, as may be remembered, started a red-hot 
favourite, but could only manage to finish second to Mr. Merry's 
handsome chestnut. 

Of course, I made my way to the racecourse at an early 
hour on the Tuesday morning to see the favourites do their 
work, catching up en route an old Hertfordshire acquaintance in 
the shape of Mr. Richard Harrison, at one time one of the most 
influential members of the Ring, and his friend, the still-living 
Mr. George Hodgman, owner of Paul Jones, Vestminster, and 
other celebrated horses, both bound on the same errand as 
myself. I remember seeing Kaiser, ridden by Maidment, do a 
capital gallop, and, soon afterwards, the German horse, Hoch- 
stapler, who had been backed down to a very short price for the 
Derby on the strength of his reputation, come shuffling down 
the course for all the world like a man in mud boots — altogether 
the oddest walking action in a horse I ever saw. Once set 
going, however, it was very different, his action, when extended,, 
being as taking as his walking was ungainly. 

An ideal Derby day, the paddock was naturally very crowded 
as the time for the great race of the year drew nigh. Kaiser 
was, of course, in everybody's mouth, and it was only at the last 
moment that I got a tip in quite a different direction from a 
well-known M. F. H., who walked up to a friend and myself just 
as we were preparing for a move to the Grand Stand. 

* Well,* said he, * I may be wrong, of course, but if I were a 
betting man I know the one I should put my little bit on, and 
that would be Doncaster over there, who, to my mind, is far and 
away the best- looking one of the lot in the paddock.' And 
Doncaster at 40 to i. What a tip ! 

No wonder that my companion and self each did a splendid 
groan as, through our respective glasses, we saw the Boy in 
Yellow gradually overhaul Kaiser and Gang Forward, and put 
another Derby to the credit of Jamie Merry. 

Acting on the advice given me by Mr. Baily, I had, in the 
course of the morning, taken the opportunity of sounding 
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Sergeant Foster, of the A Division, who had charge of the 
Police arrangements in the Grand Stand, with regard to my 
wish to witness what went on on the course * after the opera was 
over,* so to speak. 

' Well, sir,* replied he, * I don't know that there's very much,, 
but what there is you may as well see in my company as not, 
so if you'll put on your worst clothes, arm yourself with a 
thick stick, and join me at the back of the Downs Hotel, say, 
about half-past eight or thereabouts, we'll have a walk round 
together.' 

Accordingly, after a table d'hSte dinnei* at the Spread Eagle, 
partaken of in company with Paul Walmsley and other in- 
fallible prophets, the principal concomitants of which were 
salmon, ducks, and lamb, washed down with large libations 
of champagne and claret mixed —^ favourite drink with gentry 
of this kind, so I am informed — I wended my way up the hill to 
keep my appointment with Sergeant Foster. 

It was just getting dusk when I arrived at the rendezvous, 
and seeing no one about but two or three roughish-looking 
men, I began to think I had missed my mark, when, to my 
delight, I suddenly heard my name called out by one of the 
group in question, a stout, burly-looking customer in an old 
tweed suit, with a faded blue cricketing cap upon his head, a 
muffler round his neck, and a thick stick in his hand, who 
turned out to be the Sergeant himself, accompanied by a couple 
of his men, got up in pretty much the same style, only more so. 

The first thing to attract my attention was the continual 
popping of firearms from the direction of the hill. As it was 
rather late in the day for shooting at glass balls, I inquired 
what it meant, and was informed that every occupant of a 
booth or caravan sported a gun, and it was the custom to let 
off this useful weapon the last thing before retiring for the 
night for the purpose of letting any evil-disposed person know 
that, if he attempted to break in during the night, the tenant 
was in a position to give him a warm reception. 

By this time, in front of the Grand Stand, we are made 
aware of much shouting, and the sound of horses galloping 
in the distance, and turning our eyes in the direction of 
Tattenham Corner, are soon made aware that the noise pro- 
ceeds from a dozen or so of small gipsy boys, who, mounted on 
ponies as ragged and dirty looking as their youthful riders, are 
racing towards us for all they are worth. 
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Such shouting and flogging and spurring! There is no 
• easing ' here, or ' roping ' either. They are all * spinning ' this 
journey, and every pony is being ridden out to the bitter end 
with a contempt for the handicapper in the near future which is 
as praiseworthy as it is sportsmanlike. 

Some Mai^esse' distributed amongst this cloud of dusky 
horsemen promptly leads to an offer for the race to be run 
over again expressly for our benefit, and this being promptly 
accepted, away go this ragged regiment at full speed to 
Tattenham Comer, which historic spot does duty for a starting 
post, another finish, of a more ' rattling ' description, if possible, 
than its predecessor, being the result, with, of course, more 
largesse at the end of it. As the Sergeant sagely remarked, 
they would have gone on racing all night at the price if we had 
let them. So, finding there was nothing more to be got, the 
young gippos trotted off down the course, presumably to have 
another race on their own account, and we strolled on towards 
the stand. 

* Now you'll see a bit of fun, sir,' said the Sergeant, as we 
came to the first of the pay-boxes. With that, raising his stick, 
he hit the outside of the box a sounding thwack, with the result 
that up started a couple of wild-looking figures, evidently awoke 
out of a sound sleep, and swearing most horribly. * Sorry to 
disturb your slumbers,' said the Sergeant, apologetically, * but 
I've orders not to allow any one to occupy those boxes, so out 
you come.' 

Very unwillingly the disturbed dossers climbed out of their 
snug quarters and slunk off, vowing vengeance, and we moved 
on to the next box and the next, with, needless to say, the same 
result in each — the judge's, being the most commodious, holding 
more dossers than the others. 

It was now dark and, the Sergeant having carried out his 
instructions to the letter, we were standing debating what to do 
next when we were approached by an elderly gentleman of 
colour who informed us, with the usual chuckle, that 'some 
gcmmen ober dere,* pointing, as he spoke, to the direction of 
Barnard's Stand, ' would be berry glad if we'd come and hab a 
drink wid um ' — an offer which, needless to say, was declined. 

' It's our friends of the boxes, sir,' said the Sergeant, as soon 
as Massa Johnson was out of hearing, ' and they're coming after 
us, too, so we'll just walk quietly to the Stand, and let ourselves 
in, or we shall be roughly handled, it strikes me.' With that we 
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made the best of our way to the back of the Stand, and in 
answer to a knock were let in by a policeman, just as a mob of 
about twenty or so of as rough-looking customers as ever I saw 
made their appearance round the comer. Slamming the door 
in their faces and bolting it, eliciting a howl of indignation in 
so ^oing, the Sergeant led the way into the interior. * This is 
where we " doss " for the night, and all the other nights of the 
race-week if it comes to that,* said the Sergeant, as we entered 
a large room, the walls of which were completely covered with 
saddles, bridles, and racing jackets and caps of all colours and 
sizes. It was, in fact, the jockeys* room by day and that of the 
police by night. 

Its present tenants were passing the time away as we 
entered in various ways — some playing cards and others chat- 
ting and smoking, whilst one or two were asleep, and all 
looking more or less bored, so I fancy it came as a relief when 
I suggested sending to one of the booths outside for some beer, . 
and starting a smoking concert on a moderate scale. My 
proposal being carried without a dissentient, and the beer duly 
sent for, harmony reigned supreme until nearly midnight, when, 
with a saddle for a pillow and a policeman's cloak wrapt round 
me, I proceeded to ' doss ' it on my own account, and, what is 
more, slept without rocking, as the saying is, waking just in 
time to emerge into the fresh morning air and greet the Oaks* 
mares as they came on to the course for their morning's work. 
I must not forget to mention that just at the back of the Stand 
I noticed some half-dozen gippos seated round a large conical- 
shaped mound, into which they were dipping their fingers and 
then conveying something by those means to their respective 
mouths. Curious to see what it was I approached nearer, with 
the result that my astonished gaze rested on the biggest salad 
I ever saw in my life out of a pantomime. Bits of chicken, 
salmon, lobster, meat, lettuce — the cUbris from the hill, in fact, 
all mixed together in the most artistic manner, such was the 
morning meal the gippos were partaking of with such relish. 
The sight of it rather put me off my own, but no matter. And 
now the town clock striking seven warned me that it was time to 
be off, so, having bid farewell to Sergeant Foster and his merry 
men, I wended my way to Epsom and the * Spread Eagle/ 
And, as good Mr. Samuel Pepys would say, so to breakfast with 
what appetite I may. 
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WOES ON WHEELS. 

By CUTHBERT BRADLEY. 

[HE tide of fashionable life, which in its course flows 
through town and country, would to-day seem incom- 
plete without its smart motor-car, skimming along 
with meteor-like rush. This is a wheeling age, and 
probably the only enemies to the present luxurious way of 
travelling are those who have not the means to keep pace with the 
times, stragglers from a period when the dodo and the warming- 
pan were objects of interest. In those 'good old times,' the length 
of a horse's tail and the strength of a belly-band were the most 
vital points between the traveller and eternity. 

The worst that could happen, years ago, was when the 
quadruped between the shafts got his tail over the reins. Then 
you might look out for breakers ahead, and experience some- 
thing of the sensation of a ship without a rudder drifting on to 
a rocky coast, as the dog-cart under you went jumping along all 
over the road, a prey to stone-heaps, sharp corners, and general 
traffic. Even at those critical moments, the situation was not 
quite hopeless if the coachman possessed nerve, and could use 
his whip with the dexterity of a fly-fisherman. Though the use 
of the reins was gone, when held tight by the horse's tail 
tucked down into the quarters, the whip in the hand of an artist, 
able to hit the right spot under the flank of the runaway horse, 
has more than once averted catastrophe. The sudden surprise 
of the smarting string was sure to make the animal swish his 
tail in remonstrance, and in doing so the reins were momentarily 
released, and the coachman, if quick to seize the opportunity, was 
once again master of the situation. 

One wonders if there is any vital spot to be touched in a 
motor-car, when from some unexplainable reason the steering 
gear goes wrong. Twenty-horse power of machinery out of 
control, careering madly down a steep hill with a mill-dam at 
the bottom of it, is worse than a night-mare, for you are 
pretty safe to be drowned if you do not get blown up before 
taking the dive. The possibilities of checking the mad career 
of a horse seem far surer, and there is besides the off-chance that 
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the animal's sense of self-preservation may deter him at the 
critical moment from attempting destruction. 

A story is told by Bumham, the famous scout, that when 
horses in the backwoods of America turn restive and 
dangerous, their riders think nothing of shooting them, to avert 
disaster. Even this drastic treatment has a right and a wrong 
way of accomplishment, for if the rider puts a revolver bullet into 
the brain of a runaway horse, the result will be a crushing fall, 
as bad as jumping out of the frying-pan into the fire. No ! the 
Americans are far too slim to court disaster like that, and the 
six-shooter is turned round, sending a bullet into the hip of the 
horse, causing him to slow down gradually in his wild career, 
enabling the rider to leisurely dismount, give the happy dispatch, 
and continue his journey on a fresh horse, as if nothing had 
happened. 

Talking of the dangerous length of a horse*s tail when in 
harness, reminds us of some very uncomfortable moments we 
spent sitting behind a pony who nearly brought us to grief 
through his tail being too short. The cart was tall and the pony 
was low in height, so that when going downhill it was a very 
uncomfortable sensation, compelling us to hold on to the back of 
the seat to prevent slipping over the dashboard. Unfortunately 
there was no breeching-strap, so that the unfortunate pony had 
to hold up the whole of the load on the crupper under his short 
stump of a tail. Half-way down the steep hill the crupper 
slipped up the tail, and in another moment the load would have 
overpowered the pony, if the driver had not in the nick of time 
pulled him across the road. 

The tail of a horse is certainly very often an indicator of 
his character, and, like a flag, gives warning of what may be 
expected. We heard once of a team of heavy railway horses, 
employed tipping tnicks to make an embankment for a new line. 
One of the horses set the fashion of jibbing when asked to pull 
the hateful load of earth up the steep incline, and being of a 
contented disposition, he put up with a little whip-cord and much 
bad language which inconvenienced him less than hard work did. 
As is often the case, the bad example was copied by half the 
team at work on the new embankment, and as it was contract 
work to be completed in a certain time, it soon became a very 
serious matter for their owner with trucks standing idle whilst 
horses ate their heads off. At his wits' end to know what to do, 
the contractor offered a reward to any one who could make the 
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horses* work without damaging them in any way to decrease 
their market value. The inventive mind of a blacksmith at last 
solved the difficulty successfully. A confirmed jibber was 
attached to the long chain of his truck, and as usual, the moment 
he was asked to move it, he stuck his four toes in the ground, 
put his head up and his tail tight down into his quarters. Then 
the blacksmith was asked to try his persuasive argument, and 
just as the horse was about to repeat the previous performance, 
a warm iron was held in readiness under the tail a foot below the 
root. The offender's surprise is not easily imagined as he clapped 
the punishment against his fat quarters, and before he was 
aware of what he intended to do, jumped into the collar, starting 
the truck going. It was said this device cured the team of 
jibbing any more, for if any one of them so far forgot himself that 
he threatened to return to his evil ways, all the driver had to do 
was to hold the whip in readiness, reminding him of the sensation 
of the warm iron. 

Jibbing is a most aggravating fault in a horse, making him 
practically worthless, and may be described as a pain in the 
temper. Yet we have seen high-priced motor-cars * chuck it' again 
and again when not quite in the mood to face the gradient, and 
we have been assured that they are of so delicate and compli- 
cated machinery, that such humours must be expected of them. 
When a horse does such things, no epithet is too bad for him, 
and he is very quickly transferred to another sphere of useful- 
ness. We remember, years ago, a lady whose brougham was 
worked by a jibbing horse until he exhausted every one's 
patience. Starting away from the door of a friend's house, after 
paying a call, meant anything from a couple of minutes to half 
an hour. On occasions when the host of the house conducted 
his visitor to her brougham, and then stood bare-headed, 
with a smile wherewith to speed the parting guest, each 
time the obstinate horse in response to the coachman's 
whip jerked the carriage without moving on, the lady inside 
imagined that he meant starting, and made her farewell bow 
through the window, to the accompaniment of her host's bow on 
the doorstep. The situation simply became ridiculous, and of 
course no lady would forgive any horse for placing her in so 
awkward a position. 

Winged wheels, or the craze for speed on the roads, has 
taken hold of most of us, and unless travelling fast we are quite 
unhappy. In the coaching age, ten miles an hour was the 
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regulation pace, but now the motor-car drivers are allowed by 
law to drive at the rate of twenty miles an hour on the same 
roads. The Germans were certainly many years ahead of us in 
their ideas of rapid transit, and His Majesty the Emperor set 
the fashion with fast driving horses which are sent along at top 
speed. 

When in Germany a few years ago, we had an opportunity 
to visit the horse show at Berlin, which was attended by the 
German Emperor and his officers in uniform. The show 
savoured very much of a military spectacle, with its parade of 
troops, and horses for army remounts ; but the popular side of 
the exhibition, equivalent to our jumping and water-splashing, 
was furnished by the driving and fast trotting horses from 
Vienna and Russia. On the opening day of the show, five 
gentlemen in Berlin, drove out to the racecourse of Westend, 
and ran a match with their four-in-hands. 

In the show-ring the trotting teams gave some marvellous 
exhibitions of pace, going round the big sandy arena at top 
speed, bending their knees and hocks with such precision, that 
the four horses moved as though they were one. Driven in low, 
long four-wheel trotting-cars, the most taking team was made 
up of black bob-tailed stepping cobs, harnessed German fashion, 
with breast-plates instead of collars, Liverpool bits, and American 
bearing-reins acting on the roof of the mouth passing up the 
face. Their fat Viennese driver, in costume, drove them all out 
for twenty minutes at a stretch, going at the rate of sixteen 
miles an hour, to the delight of the crowd looking on. The 
servant on the back seat with arms folded, was attired in English 
livery, and looked nipped with cold, and the picture of misery. 
The style of driving was not as smart and workmanlike as it is 
here, most of the coachmen driving with their hands wide apart, 
when pulling up performing the acrobatic feat of touching the 
seat behind with the back of their heads. Cracking the whip 
when driving was another point which did not quite agree with 
our code of behavour for the box-seat, the one idea appearing to 
be pace, not style. 

Driving was very much to the fore as a pastime in Germany, 
for when in Berlin, we saw several good teams of five horses 
driven in the Unter den Linden, the equivalent of our Hyde 
Park. The leaders of the team were three abreast, and the 
vehicle a four-wheel phaeton, with two people in front, and two 
servants behind, the effect being wanting in proportion and 
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balance, when compared to four horses harnessed to a well- 
laden coach. The only five-horse coach we have seen driven 
in England, with three leaders abreast, was that belonging to the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, when conveying large parties to the 
Leicestershire hunt steeplechases, some years ago. Some of the 
coaches that run out of London during the summer have an 
extra * cock-horse ' attached in front of the team when the hills 
are very steep, but in that case the leader is ridden by a 
postillion. 

But to return to our wheeling friends, and the up-to-date 
excitement of travelling fast along unfrequented country by- 
ways. Driving at night has its fascination, taxing nerve and 
skill to the utmost, making it doubly necessary to have the 
motor thoroughly under control. Our friend was speeding 
along one evening with lamps throwing long beams of light on 
the road, when suddenly the car was brought to a standstill by 
a solid wall of wool. Sure enough he had run into a flock of 
sheep resting on the road ! Very fortunately he had just time to 
apply the breaks, reducing the speed of the car before it came 
into collision, or the consequences might have been very serious. 
Up came the shepherd out of the gloom, dazzled by the bright 
light of the acetylene lamps, and he, with the motor-car 
driver, set to work to extricate three sheep that had been run 
over. 

* They'll do no more good ! ' said the shepherd, pulling three 
fine lamb-hogs on to the side of the road ; * it's settled them, that's 
certain ! ' 

'All right,' said the practical motor-car man, *get your 
knife out, and mutton them at once. I will pay for the lot, and 
settle the business with you.* 

The three carcases were then bundled into the back of the 
car, the shepherd counted out the money, the market price of 
the three sheep, and away the motor-car went snorting and 
grunting into the night. On reaching the next village, the 
owner of the three carcases of prime mutton pulled up at 
a butcher's shop, and made a bargain. From first to last this 
little accident cost him eight and threepence, the difference 
in the price paid for the sheep, and the money received from 
the butcher, so that he considered himself lucky to get off so 
easily. 

Yet another motor-car story, and we have done. One fine 
day when tearing through a village an officious terrier dog flew 
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out threatening to swallow the wheels of the car, and met a well^ 
deserved fate by having the life flattened out of his body. 
As it was in the days before numbering motors was the rule, and 
past experiences had shown the driver of the car that all dogs 
killed in this fashion are high-priced ones, he put on all steam 
and fled from the scene. The occurrence was duly mentioned by 
the disappointed owner of the dog to the resident magistrate^ 
who was a keen game-preserver. 

'Killed that rabbiting terrier of yours, did he?* said the 
magistrate to the crestfallen owner, seeking advice in the matter. 

' Yes, sir, and it was such a cruel action not to pull up when 
he had done it, to say he was sorry or pay for the dog ! ' 

* Well, if you do not know who it was, you cannot possibly 
make out a case ! ' 

* No, sir, we do not know who it was who killed my dog, we 
only wish we did ! ' 

' So do I, my man, for then I would send him a brace of 
birds for ridding me of a poaching nuisance,' replied the Squire^ 
thinking of his disturbed shooting coverts. 




GOLDSEEKER'S GLORY. 

A Dream of Gold which Panned out Well. 

by Nathaniel Gubbins. 

T was the evening of Nappa's Ebor. William 
Sanderson's grey daughter of Napsbury and 
Looking-glass had, thanks to her fine staying 
powers, and the artistic riding of James Snowdcn, 
won the Great Ebor Handicap of 1888, by half a length from 
the Beverley pet. Tommy Tittlemouse, who, two years before, 
had given poor Fred Archer his last winning mount. Sander- 
son's mare, although she had won the Stockton Handicap in the 
previous week, was so little fancied by the ' talent,' that she 
started at the * extreme odds ' of the party of thirteen ; and 
in an old green morocco-covered memorandum -book appears the 
following transaction to this day : — 

' 15-500, Nappa. R. Howitt.' 

Ah me ! I was a gay young plunger then, and having 
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befriended Bob Peck's Hungarian for a considerable stake, had 
played on Nappa * to save.' A * dash ' on Mr. Redfern's Yard- 
arm for the Knavesmire Plate had produced more dashes„ 
subsequently, than profit; but I had 'touched lucky' over 
Golden Fleece and Rickaby in the last race, and had had a 
fairly good day, with, it may be, a rather larger share of a 
peculiar vintage of sparkling wine in the paddock than was. 
altc^ether conducive to the establishment of rude health. 

Anyhow, after an excellently cooked dinner at some lodgings 
in the Holgate Road, I fell asleep in one of the two armchairs 
in the room ; the other being occupied by my dear old racing 
chum, Algie Farquharson, whom a Mauser bullet has, alas ! 
since removed from a sphere in which a ' holy splash ' upon a 
second favourite is practicable. Poor Algie sadly wanted to 
extract some of my Nappa winnings at the fascinating game of 
4carti ; but I hate cards, my 'small vices' beginning and ending 
with an occasional ' flutter ' with the metallicians — and my eyes 
were heavy with sleep. 

Anyhow, I slumbered, and by-and-by the novel of alleged 
absorbing interest, which I had purchased at the King's Cross 
bookstall, slipped from my knees on to the floor. And as 
during that brief period when some imp of darkness takes the 
mind of man under his control, he usually leads that man's 
thoughts into strange, unfamiliar channels, so did I find myself 
transported to the bottom of a gold mine — locality unknown^ 
Having never in life prospected for the precious metal, I am 
unable to state whether the surroundings of my dream were 
natural ones ; but should imagine not. There was no quartz 
reef visible, nor was there even a symptom of crushing or 
stamping machinery. I had not even possessed myself of the 
old-fashioned 'cradle,' but was standing up to my knees in 
dirty water, scratching nuggets out of the surrounding rocks 
with my finger-nails — needless to say, a most delightful sensa- 
tion ; and waking would have been pain. 

I had started work in company with a gang, all jovial 
fellows, with a tendency to join in stirring choruses. But, as I 
splashed and scratched, my lively companions appeared to fade 
away, one by one ; and, worse still, the one candle which I had 
stuck in a fissure of rock, in order to lighten my labours, began 
to flicker, and then, all of a sudden, petered out. This was 
most annoying. I sank against the rock, and tried with might 
and main to yell for assistance ; but the words would not come^ 
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Anon, just as I was about to give up the struggle, and to lie 
me down and perish miserably in the dirty water, a great 
boulder facing me was cleft in twain, and in the aperture 
appeared a little wizened old man, in a black gaberdine, hb 
head, with the exception of the face, being hidden by a 
cowl of coarse brown serge. He pointed a skinny hand in 
my direction, and spoke — and the words rang, clear and 
distinct, through the cavern : * Goldseeker, what wouldst 
thou?' 

' Any assistance you can offer, O ancient,' I replied, ' which 
will release me from this hole, and set my feet once more upon 
the joyous earth.* 

' Ha, ha ! ' and the old man laughed a bitter laugh. ' So you 
weary already of goldseeking ? ' 

* ril never take it on again in life ! * I said ; * it's too risky.' 

* Coward ! ' shrieked the old man. * Wilt throw away life's 
great chance for worldly considerations ? ' 

I thought to humour him, and replied : * N-n-no, I don't 
mean that ; I'll stay here as long as you like, if you'll only 
promise to bring me a light' 

The figure made a pass with his hands, and there appeared 
on the face of the rock, in letters of blazing metal : — 

GOLDSEEKER. FOUR TIMES! 

Beneath could be distinctly seen four sacks, which would have 
held two hundred of coals apiece, absolutely brimming over and 
'bursting with virgin gold ! 

I strove to grasp some of the treasure, but was rooted to the 
spot. I had not only lost the use of arms and legs, but was 
speechless as well. The old man mocked and gibbered at me. 
With a desperate effort I mastered the temporary paralysis 
which had afflicted me, rushed at him to strike him senseless, 
and then 

And then I awoke with a start. 

* Lucky I pulled that lamp out of your reach, old man,' 
observed Algie, * or you'd have set the place on fire in your 
struggles.' 

* Awfully sorry, old chap. I've had a very strange dream; 
saw millions of money almost within my grasp, and yet ' 

* That's the grouse-pudding, old man. These Yorkshire 
cooks think everybody's digestion is up to Micklegate form ; 
and that crust was calculated to murder sleep as effectually as 
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Macbeth with his dirk. Tm just going to have one whisky-and- 
potash, and then turn in. We must be out early on Knavesmire 
if we're to see anything. Old * Johnnie * brings his string out as 
soon as it's light, and John Porter's going to send Ossory a 
pipe-opener at six/ 



I never told my dream ; in fact, never thought about it until 
twelve days afterwards, when I was once more ensconced in the 
easy chair within my cosy sitting-room in Holgate Road» 
York. 

It was the eve of the Doncaster September Meeting, and 
this time I was alone, having arrived by the afternoon train in 
plenty of time for dinner. 

Between eleven and twelve came a knock at the street door,, 
and soon afterwards my landlady's little * general,' Athena, who 
never seemed to go to bed * race-weeks ' — her father had been a 
trainer and jockey, and had named all his progeny after racehorses 
— ushered in one of the most eminent commissioners on the 
Turf. 

'G* evenin', Mr. G.,' said the great man, seating himself. 
* Heard you'd gone down by the 1.40, and wanted to see you 
rather p'ticularly. Not a drop, thanks ; I seldom touch anything.. 
I'd rather come to biz. at once. Some of my people want you to 
do a little com. for 'em to-morrow. You are known in the ring 
as one who usually plays for his own hand, I fancy ?' 

* Yes, I usually do.' 

'And you've been lucky on the whole this season — been 
getting among 'em to some tune since Ascot?' 
' I mustn't grumble.' 

* Exactly. We want you to get two thousand on one for a 
race to-morrow. At no meeting during the season is there 
such a good ring as at Doncaster, so you'll have but little 
difficulty. I, with others, shall be operating as well — ofcourse> 
all of us, as it were, independently. Get up to Steel's Corner 
early, and close with the best price as early as you can, but not 
under three and a half. I needn't tell you it 'ill do you a bit of 
good, so you'd better play on it yourself pretty heavy, as this is 
the job of a lifetime.' 

* I shall be happy to do my best,' I remarked after a pause. 
•And the name .^' 

He stole quietly to the door, opened it suddenly, but found 
VOL. XXI. P 
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no listeners, then peeped under the window bh'nd, but failed to 
discover any prying ear in the street; then approached me 
cautiously, bent down, and from between his teeth came one 

'Goldseeker!' 

I almost jumped out of my chair as the memory of the 
strange dream came back. 

* Is there/ I asked, ' such a horse ?* 

* There is — very much — and every inch a racehorse. He's in 
three races at Doncaster and in the Manchester September 
Handicap, next week, and the one penalty '11 carry the lot. 
And betwixt you and me and the post-office telegraph depart- 
ment, we intend him to "go the whole" — to complete the 
sequence of four.' 

* Goldseeker, four times ' — the dream again. This was be- 
coming interesting. Was I about to lift those nugget-sacks 
after all Y 

* Very little drop — thanks,' said the commissioner. * I seldom 
touch anything until the last thing at night. Well, here's luck ; 
and in case there should be any fresh instructions, meet me out- 
side the weighing-room door half an hour before the first race. 
Good evening, and thank you.' 

And in half a minute he was gone. 

Needless perhaps to say I did not lay my head upon my 
pillow until I had hunted up the record of Goldseeker. A bay 
three-year-old colt, by the Miser, out of Swallow, he had only 
won once as a two-year-old out of five attempts. But I did 
not omit to notice that amongst the lot behind him in the 
Glasgow Handicap at Doncaster twelve months before had 
been Bismarck, who had all but passed the winning-post 
for the Steward's Cup at Goodwood little more than a 
month since, when he swerved nearly into the Grand Stand 
enclosure. 

The only three-year-old performance of Goldseeker had not 
been of an encouraging nature. In the Pall Mall Handicap at 
Sandown Park he had been either last or last but one, the 
* book * failed to mention which. He would have to mend that 
form, or by-by to the boundless desires of avarice. 

Travelling to Doncaster next morning I noticed that the 
horse which I had been commissioned to back was engaged in 
the second race of the day, the Welter Plate, and that the 
colours to be worn by his rider were * black, brown cap.' As I 
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lived, the very self-same colours worn by the ancient of my 
dream ! 

I soon met the commissioner outside the weighing-room 
door. He had no fresh instructions to give. 

'Two thou., not under three and a half, and better help 
yourself,' he muttered, and then disappeared in the crowd. 

The first race interested me not one whit, and whilst it was 
being run I had a good look at the 'dream horse,' who was 
being led round the paddock. I saw a great, fine, upstanding 
bay, the muscle on whose second-thighs stood out in bosses, 
and when his rug was removed I could see at a glance that he 
was fit to gallop for a king's ransom. Not in the least * over- 
done,' he was full of life and vigour, and soon cleared a circle 
for himself. At no other meeting than the Doncaster Sep- 
tember are there such a number of good judges of racehorse- 
flesh to be met with, and as Goldseeker was walked round, 
cards were consulted, and frequent inquiries heard of * What's 
that?' 

Before the eleven numbers had been displayed in the frames 
I was dawdling, apparently absolutely unconcerned, close to the 
railings of 'Tatt's,' in 'Steel's Corner.' Calder, I noticed, was 
riding the son of the Miser, who went past in the preliminary 
like a lion ; or, to use a more appropriate phrase, like a 
prospector who has just obtained his * concession,' and is in 
hot haste to grab the precious metal. 

Before this, however, I had executed my commission. There 
was a tremendous run, as soon as the betting opened, upon Mr. 

• Charley ' Merry's Abu Klea, about whom all the ' threes ' and 

* fives to two ' on offer were soon appropriated. 

' Fours bar one ! ' was soon cried. I felt a gentle touch on 
the shoulder, and a voice from behind whispered * Now ! ' 

' Take your four thousand to one,' I observed to one of the 
front rank. 

' You shall, Mr. G.' was the suave rejoinder. ' Is that 
enough?' 

' Same again ? ' 

' It's a bet ; and thank you kindly.' 

' Bet ye four monkeys more } ' inquired his neighbour. 

' Put it down.' 

' And again, sir ? ' 

' No more, thanks.' 

And in far less time than it has taken to write all this I had 
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backed Goldseeker, for the Welter Plate, to win 10,000/.! 
It was evidently far easier to do a big 'com.' than I had 
imagined. 

But I had only done it just in time. With lightning speed 
the important volumes were cleared of all the * fours ; ' and, 
although the horse's starting price was returned as 'threes,' 
only the * little ' man would lay such odds. * What is it, a 
Derby horse } ' was a constant query ; and bookmakers jocu- 
larly announced that they were 'paying over the Certainty 
Stakes.' Whilst just before the start the burly Harry Steel 
was walking up and down, like the polar bear at the 
' Zoo,' grunting, ' Ur'll ba-ack Goldseeker ! Goldseeker, ur'll 
ba-ack ! ' 

Race ? it was no race, but a veritable procession, from flag- 
fall until the winner had passed the judge, twelve lengths to the 
good ; and not one-half of the alleged ' straight ' mile had been 
negotiated ere stalwart Harry Horseman — reputed to be the 
keenest judge of a race, in running, of all the habitual followers 
of the sport of kings — shouted : ' Ar'll bet a level monk Gold- 
seeker wins ! ' 

But the metallicians were deaf to his offers. They did not 
even ask for odds, but, whilst the cheers of the select circle of 
backers of the winner rent the air, preserved an ominous silence. 
The ring had caught it. 

Phoebus, what a coup! And it is just at such times as this 
that the successful backer acquires caution. For about the first 
time in my life I * played Cardinal Wiseman,' and never again 
entered the ring that day. No fault was found with the odds I 
had obtained for the * party.' And on the following day, when 
Goldseeker was pulled out for the Cleveland Handicap, I acted 
entirely for myself. The bookmakers offered, just at first, to 
accept 5 to 2 that ' Goldy ' did not defeat three very moderate 
opponents. Still, with the same careful fit upon me, I at first 
declined to deal, on any terms. At length, recognising the fact 
that 200/. represented a fairish income for a bachelor without 
extravagant habits, I laid 500 to 200, once, for I was ' hungry ; * 
and, again, the * good thing ' never looked in doubt. 

For the Portland Plate, on the Thursday, a smartish field of 
seventeen carried silk, Goldseeker being entrusted (as on the 
previous day) to the handling of little Blake, a tolerably 
successful light-weight of the period. With the fear before 
my eyes that the Bishop of Hereford's Betting Bill may be 
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constructed so as to act retrospectively, I must decline to state 
the amount I invested upon the * dream horse ' this time ; but I 
quail in spirit upon recalling the ' figure.' It is, perhaps, 
fortunate for society at large that but few of us bet like that 
nowadays. 

' Nothing this time, thanks, Mr. G.' said the commissioner ; 
and I mounted to the top of the stand to watch the race. 

Lord Marcus Beresford was the official dispatcher of the 
period, and, as there were the usual number of false starts for 
this * sprint,' his patience was severely tried. Little Blake tried 
all he knew to get Goldseeker well placed for the jump-off, but, 
as is usual with light-weights, his activity found no favour with 
the starter. 

* Go back, Blake ! ' roared the official ; * I'm not going to give 
you any advantage.' 

Back went Blake with the gaming machine, upon whose 
working depended thousands ; down went the red and white 
flags, and my heart sank down into my porpoise-hide boots, 
labelled, when purchased, plainly — * For the Paddock.' 

Goldseeker was left. 

There was a roar of approbation from the ring. But those 
who shout last, shout loudest. Although he must have lost at 
least ten lengths' start, * Goldy ' was with his field at the * Intake 
Turn ' — which is more of an angle than a turn — and, with his 
tiny pilot riding him home with hands alone — to the best of my 
recollection the boy had not been furnished with a whip — this 
truly great horse (when a bit above himself) won his third coup 
in a canter, thereby causing much havoc in the ranks of the 
fielders. 

His fourth coup I did not see; but is it not written in, 
the chronicles of the Racing Calendar that, eight days later 
Goldseeker won the Manchester September Handicap, value 
924/. \6s. — his owner can have hardly known how to dispose of 
the sixteen shillings — by three lengths } Grafton, who had won 
four races (including the Doncaster Cup) off the reel, finished 
second, carrying eight pounds more than the winner, who must, 
therefore, have been the better of the two, at even weights. 
Goldseeker's four victories in 1888 were worth exactly 2146/. 1 3^.; 
and who shall reckon the value of the wagers won ? He ran 
once again that season, in the Derby Cup, in November, when 
carrying Thomas Cannon the elder, who, with saddle and leads' 
turned the scale at 8 st. 13 lb., top weight. He was not be" 
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friended in the market, being one of the * 20 to i others,* nor did 
he make any sort of 'show' in the race. There is an old 
proverb, and a favourite one amongst those who play the 
* great game/ which says that * discretion is the better part of 
valour/ 

Last scene of all in my history — although the horse ran five 
times afterwards — that fatal City and Suburban, when, with 
' nary bob on ' on behalf of his * party/ or anybody else, 
Goldseeker made the whole of the running, and cantered in from 
FuUerton and seventeen others. My * dream horse ' was said 
to have ' done no work/ but that he had done quite enough for 
the job he had in hand was quite evident. And when I come 
to reflect that I actually refused 1000 to 15 — ' as many times as 
you like/ said poor Fry — I could almost bury my head in the 
waste-paper basket. 

One word more. It is not my desire to vaunt my skill and 
good fortune before the British public, without showing the 
reverse side of the shield as well. The whole of my Doncaster 
winnings over Goldseeker I ' packed up/ kept — until the follow- 
ing December. And it was at the ever-to-be-execrated jumping 
meeting at Sandown Park which commenced on Thursday, 
December 6th, that I saw the bulk of those winnings ' tumbling 
about.' Hech, sirs ! bang it went ! And on the following 
Saturday evening, as I pondered sadly over 'the account,' I 
fully appreciated the dictum of poor Fred Swindell : — 

* I dunna like t' see so much money flyin' i' th' air ! ' 



THE GOLFING BIRD-CATCHER. 
By T. Dykes, 

Author of ^ All-round Sporty 6r*c. 

iT cannot truly be said that the enthusiastic golfer 
is a lover of Nature. His angling brother can whip 
away mechanically at a stream while watching the 
little water-ouzel flitting about the banks or amongst 
the violets blooming on the shelves of rocks, to be awakened 
from his reveries by that ever-sweet sound, the screech of the 
reel. The hunt of the * Haskell ' or ' Kempshall ' allows of little 
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dreaming. He, at any rate, who has a somnolescent man for 
a partner in a foursome will stand a poor chance of winning 
a single round. ' The very beauty of the game/ exclaims the 
enthusiast, ' is that it takes your brain away from everything for 
the time being, and gives it a complete rest.* This may no doubt 
be the case, but there are many who play golf nowadays 
whose brains do not need resting — granted that they have 
brains at all. 

That golfers do not care a hang for scenery is well known. 
Seascapes may be all very fine, with the little brown-sailed 
herring-smacks bobbing about in the bay, but which to the 
votaries of Ye Ancient Game are but simple expanses of salt 
water * and some boats.' The picture ever in their mind's eye 
is the *good lie,' the little white globe of gutta clear and 
free, and in no way * cupped' in some natural hollow for a second 
full drive or a ' brassie ' shot. Trees on inland courses are an 
abomination, whether in full foliage or when shedding their 
brown leaves in the autumn. In the older days it was not so 
much so, and contestants sometimes would sit down, light a pipe 
or cigar, and enjoy a quiet look at the rural or marine pleasures 
before them. Links were not, however, so congested as now, 
when the cry of * Fore ' rings out every minute, and you scarcely 
are allowed to try over for your own satisfaction on the green a 
single missed ' putt.' 

Gipsy Gordon of the Cowden Links was an exception to all 
this, for he effectually found out in his own way that golf and 
wild Nature could go together in the latter s wild moods and 
forms. He was, however, quite out of the run of ordinary 
individuals to begin with. He was not a member of a club ; he 
was not a caddie, and he was not even a stranger privileged to 
have a day or two's play on the course, which was not a free 
one, except for a small portion known as No Man's Land* 
This bit of land had been formed by the divergence of a 
bum which divided in bygone days two parishes, and at 
the same time, two properties. It had never been thought 
worth going to law about, consisting as it did of about 
half an acre of sea turf and a few gorse bushes. It might 
possibly have grazed a goat, but at most it afforded food for a 
few rabbits. 

In the centre of this little patch, a beautiful round punch- 
bowl hollow, Sandy Gordon pitched his little tent in the month 
of May, twenty years ago. He appeared to be at that time a 
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comparatively young man, reserved and eccentric, but always 
tidily dressed and clean, and he seemed to make it his business 
to avoid offending anybody. He was very well versed in 
swear-words, however, and when the little urchins of the 
village ventured near his well-limed twigs at times in the autumn, 
he made their ears tingle. He had no command of the 
Romany language, it may be observed, for gipsy he was not in 
a genuine sense, but merely a dweller in tents on the little 
piece of ground in question. No one ever disputed his right 
to the little bit of soil which his modest habitation covered, and 
he worked away silently outside when it was fair, inside when 
it was wet, making horn spoons out of rams' horns, and for 
which there was still a market in the particular district, which 
was somewhat primitive in its manners and customs. 

He might have pitched his tent for a century of summers 
and autumns undisputed but for one thing — the boom in golf. 
The fever which spread all over the land, east, west, north, and 
south, caught hold very fiercely in Cowden. Its sand-hills 
skirting the sea-shore were no longer regarded as wild waters, 
but as paradise lands for the lover of golf. It was no doubt the 
same everywhere along the British coast, and men with specula- 
tive purposes in view, rushed about on bicycles watching keenly 
on either side for land of little value for grazing or crop-grow- 
ing, but charmingly laid off by Dame Nature for catching 
carelessly played gutta-percha balls. 

No sooner was the idea of a golf club suggested for Cowden 
than hundreds rushed to join — many professional men and 
rich merchants from the nearest large towns. * Cowden would 
be the coming place,' every one said, and the agent or factor of 
the chief landed proprietor would seem to have been of this 
opinion, for he immediately had a building plan drawn 
out with sites for villas. One site was given on somewhat 
easy terms, and that was the one for the Cowden Golf Club 
House. 

The links were laid off during the winter by a distinguished 
professional, and play was carried on almost daily during the 
spring months. May Day arrived, and with it the competition — 
the Cowden Club's first competition for a medal presented by 
the proprietor alluded to. 

From the third teeing ground the first couple — one of whom 
was the secretary — drove for No Man's Land. Both balls got 
well away, and were all that was desired for direction, a matter 
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•of much satisfaction, as the slightest heeling or screwing 
would have put them into a wilderness of brent. Altogether 
it was concluded that though a comparatively short hole, No 
Man's Land was one of the most sporting of the whole course. 
Judge of the surprise of both players, when they scaled the 
brent-clad face of the hazard, at finding the very centre of the 
punch-bowl green occupied by a small canvas tent, at the door 
-of which was an individual whittling away at something with a 
large clasp-knife. 

* Please, sir,' said one of the caddies, * the hole will be in the 
middle of his floor.' 

Here was a nice go, and twenty couples coming after them 
hard. Peremptory orders to clear out were met by a cool, 
-silent smile, and the work of shaping the new spoon — just the 
sort of spoon the late Earl of Stair said he used to sup his 
parritch with when a laddie — went on without interruption. 
The sight of the clasp-knife and a certain fiery twinkle in the 
•eye, let the secretary know that any attempt at action might 
be attended with some little danger. Persuasiveness was tried, 
but this was of no use, for Gordon knew the history of that 
little bit of ground as well as anybody, and was well enough 
acquainted with the law as regards Commons, and other free 
-camping-grounds, to know that giving in either to force or 
suasion to a certain extent would be endangering all rights for 
the future. There is an old Scotch saying, * Ye mauna (must 
not) miscall a Gordon on the Raws (boundaries) o' Strathbogie.* 
The full circumstances considered, it was judged best to deal 
;gently with the bird-catcher. His arrival had not been 
altogether unexpected, and learning something, the professional 
•came out with the next couple and re-opened an old hole 
twenty yards away. All would come right by-and-by, and it 
would not be judicious to advertise the fact that No Man's 
Land was Anybody's Land. This would mean that the place 
on Saturdays would prove a squatting-ground for holiday folks 
and winkle-gatherers. 

The first compromise arrived at with Sandy was to buy from 
him some horn spoons. The club steward did not set forth 
these spoons on the lunch-table, but they were inventoried 
amongst the effects all the same. A certain amount of horn 
was wanted for club-soling, and being a clever, knacky sort of 
fellow, these he soon supplied. His heart, however, lay with 
his bird-catching. At the right period he would take a certain 
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number of young ones from their nests — he never, out of con- 
sideration to the parents, lifted the full nestful — and these 
he would feed and tend and train with great skill and patience, 
and to the full effect of his musical ear. Linnets, but 
more particularly larks (i>., Scotch laverocks) were his favour- 
ites. Alas ! the lark is seldom singing above golf-courses 
nowadays. Lost balls, and the search therefor by the 
caddies, destroyed all their nesting privacy, and they fled to 
the less-frequented open moorland with the peewit, the curlew, 
and the golden plover. Heather is the golf-green keeper's 
natural enemy, strewn through moorland, and it has in many 
cases in modem days proved the wild bird's friend. 

Gradually from being a mere looker-on the bird-catcher took 
to golf. There was a fascination in the actual watching of it 
A present of a set of clubs destroyed him of his feudal rights so 
far as his tent-pitch in No Man's Land was concerned. Quietly 
he folded in the night, after the manner of the Arabs, his little 
bit of canvas, and re-erected it out of the line of play. For 
a long time he was never seen to handle a club at midday. 
There were many who, however, could say that they saw 
him working away with a true golfer's enthusiasm all night 
when the moon was at the full. Then, as soon as the sun 
rose in the east, he was out of his tent and did two full 
rounds. 

But he never forgot his old love. The lark that sang to 
him in the morning was everything. To him it was not the 
ethereal minstrel pilgrim of the sky of Wordsworth, or the 
bird of the wilderness, blithesome and cumberless, of Hogg, 
the Ettrick Shepherd; rather was it the favourite of 

Shelley : 

* Hail to thee, blithe spirit — 
That from Heaven or near it 
Pourest thy full heart.' 

It was his delight to imitate the lark's nesting note, a note 
made familiar to him through long experience. It is the note 
of the cock-bird to its mate sung at sunrise, when soaring high,, 
after perhaps some combative screwing with the wind to get 
clear of the low-down land breezes. 

The parish minister of Cowden, who was a golfer, in time 
got to take a particular interest in Sandy, and eventually they 
went out together for a single. By-and-by Sandy became 
useful in making up a foursome. His swear-words, however^ 
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were awful, and the parson at last induced him to whistle 
the notes of the lark and the lintie, and imitate the chattering 
notes of the whinchat when he felt aggrieved by what seemed 
ill-luck. Sometimes the minister ventured in this direction, 
and Sandy * whustled/ It was the great aim of the parson to 
get Sandy to go to church. In Scotland a black coat is as 
essential to a church-attender as a steeple to the kirk itself. 
The parson's wife thought she foresaw the difficulty, and an 
old black coat, with long swing * Kirk of England * curate tails, 
found its way to the tent. 

The kindness of the minister's wife rather than the pleadings 
of the minister in the end prevailed on the lonely gipsy, and in 
the discarded clerical garment, he, much to the surprise of 
many, turned up on the following Sunday at the gate of the 
Cowden Parish Kirk. The beadle seemed to look upon the 
presence of such a creature somewhat in the matter of an 
intrusion. What right had he to enter God's house, who had 
no respectable habitation of his own } The contents of the 
church plate (they were never hard to count) were carefully 
scanned, as if there was a possibility of some of them going 
amissing. 

Gipsy-like, Sandy chose a seat near the door. Well was it 
for him in the end that he did so. Possibly, however, he 
thought that it was best to venture just a little bit at a time. 
Hidden by a round ornamental pillar, he could not very well be 
seen from the pulpit Neighbours at hand volunteered Bibles 
and hymn-books, all of which were respectfully declined. What 
were they to him, a poor unfortunate who had never been taught 
to read or write ? 

The singing, which was accompanied on the organ, seemed 
to give him pleasure. Melody he understood well, though his 
knowledge of music was learned from the birds of the air, 
the gorse, and the grove. The portion of Scripture read 
was received with rapt attention, for there was much in it 
that spoke of birds and beasts, and of these he could never hear 
enough. But *the poor natural,' as he was generally termed, 
was bound to get fairly bunkered over the sermon. It so 
happened that the minister was in one of his severe moods, and 
was holding forth in unmeasured terms on the backslidings 
of certain of the parishioners. Burns has observed that the 
fear of hell is a hangman's whip whch drives rogues into honest 
courses of life. On this particular Sunday the minister was 
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administering the common executioner's double thong un- 
sparingly. In doing so he had to use some very big swear- 
words, words for which Sandy had been time and oft reproved 
on the links, and asked to ease his feelings with softer substitutes. 
Suddenly the preacher, in the middle of an eloquent pause, was 
startled, as was the congregation, by the familiar nesting note 
of the lark, which, as vocalised by the bird-catcher, sounded 
something like — 

* Chip, chip, cheery, my songs never end, my wings never weary 
Up in the sky, free and high, free and high ; 

And below in her nest, 

With her eggs 'neath her breast, 
Chip, chip, cheery, ma dearie, ma dearie.' 

The protest was possibly reasonable enough. What was 
sauce for the goose was sauce for the gander, no matter what 
might be the circumstances. But, oh, to whistle like that on 
the Sabbath-day, and in the Lord's Kirk, too, in the middle 
of a sermon ! Long before the beadle got down the aisle 
with his storm-cloud face, Sandy was out and away along 
the sea-shore to his little tent in the links of No Man's 
Land. 

It was not till some four weeks afterwards that the minister 
ventured to ask the bird-catcher to play with him again. A 
foursome had to be made up, however, and he could not find a 
more reliable partner. The opponents were to be two fellow- 
clergymen, old student companions on a visit from the east 
country. Sandy was playing a magnificent game, when he 
got trapped in the worst bunker on the course. Stray cows 
had indented their hoofs in the sand, and his ball, half-lifted at 
times by the niblick, would persistently roll back and seek 
repose in the clefts left by the cloven hoofs. The swear-words 
and the sand began to fly wildly together. Even for the sake 
of the cloth some sort of remonstrance would have to be made 
before his clerical brethren, who, though keen golfers, were of a 
much more severe and staid character than himself. 

* Sandy, Sandy, for any sake stop your bad language ! 
Have you forgot your bird-warbling notes? Whistle them over, 
and they'll give you the same relief!' 

* Na, na, sir,' was the reply, * I havna* forgot ma bird-calls, 
but if bird-calls will no dae for bad language in the poo'-pit 
(pulpit), I'm d d if I can see how they'll dae in the links. 
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mair especially when a body gets trapped in a sand-bunker 
where the kye (cows) have been lairing a' nicht' 

The position was undoubtedly one of exceptional perplexity 
and difficulty, and nothing more was said. Sandy was able 
to guard his tongue afterwards, possibly silently, to parody 
Tennyson, the thoughts that arise in him, but he never after- 
wards was known to whistle away any display of temper by way 
of concealment 



A DEAD SNIP. 
By * Dragoon.' 




[IR CHARLES D'EVERTON had had a great yean 
Of that there was no doubt — the newspapers all 
said so. 

This much is certain, however — that he had woa 
the Derby, Oaks, and Leger, the latter with the Oaks winner. 
The Derby winner — Spider — had been struck out of the Leger a 
fortnight before the race, and the touts had not yet reported his. 
return to work. 

Nevertheless, Sir Charles himself was not so satisfied as the 
newspapers. On paper he had won three * classic ' races, sundry 
minor ones, and useful stakes. But he had a large number of 
horses in training, his jockey drew a Cabinet Minister's salary, 
and he never — so he said — could get a fair price about his 
horses. 

On Monday morning, towards the end of September, he had 
just added up his training account, and compared it with hi& 
credit balance at Wetherby's. Then he took up an open 
letter from his trainer, and walked up and down the library 
ruminating. 

* I don't think,' he soliloquised, * I shall get out of this " most 
successful year " under twenty thousand now ; unless, indeed, 
the Cesarewitch * 

He threw the letter on the table, and resumed the walk up 
and down. 

* The Cesarewitch ! Yes, I can win that, I suppose. But 
directly I put down a pony the market's spoilt. That beast 
Johnson knows by instinct who does my commission.' 

After another ten minutes' walking up and down, and chew^ 
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ing a quill pen, Sir Charles sat down and wrote two letters, the 

first of which I give in exUnso : 

* Everton Hall, 

* Monday. 

* Dear Sir, — As I can't be at on Thursday, please 

book me 25/. S.P. on my Belle Dame colt for the Selling Plate. 

* Yours faithfully, 

' Chas. d'Everton. 

* To Charles Johnson, Esq., Victoria Club/ 

The second was an order to his trainer to run the Belle 
Dame colt for his race on Thursday, fit or not. 

♦ ♦ • • • 

A week has passed. The Belle Dame colt, though pro- 
nounced by good judges to be obviously unfit, was, by sheer 
weight of money, served up a hot favourite for his Selling Race, 
and ran absolutely nowhere, much to the disgust of Charles 
Johnson, who had resolutely kept him for his book. However, 
he did himself little harm, for the winner was a long-priced 
outsider. 

On this second Monday morning, Johnson, who, by the way, 
was a leading book-maker, and quite as sharp as they make 
them, was opening his correspondence in his private office. One 
of the first letters he opened contained a 25/. cheque, and a letter 
on the well-known Egerton Hall notepaper. 

* Dear Johnson,' he read — ^ hullo ! what's up now } ' — ^ Dear 
Johnson, I have, as you know, long been desirous of doing you 
a good turn as a slight acknowledgment of your having saved 
my life in the Soudan.* This ended the first page, and Johnson 
put down the letter to whistle. * Must be off his onion, I should 
think; or — stop a bit, it can't be for me.' He turned on to 
the end and read the endorsement, * Major William Johnson, 
Cavalry Club.' 

* Oh, that's it — send it back, I s'pose.' Our bookmaker, ac- 
cording to his lights, was an honourable man, and he commenced 
to fold the letter together. Just at that fatal moment the word 
* Spider ' on an inside page caught his eye. 

' What's that ? ' he cried, and quickly read the rest of the 
letter. * Unfortunately, you never would let me do anything 
for you at my expense ; and the responsibility of putting a man 
(forgive me), not rich, on to a doubtful winner on a racecourse 
was more than I could take. Now, however, I have what is 
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really — bar accidents — a certainty. I mean for the Cesarewitch. 
There is no horse in England that can beat Spider at the weights 
— no, not even if the colt had another stone to carry. So you 
can back it for pounds, shillings, and pence, or, better still, 
authorise me to do so. 

* Ever yours, * Chas. d'Everton. 
* To Major Wm. Johnson, Cavalry Club.' 

' Whew ! ' whistled the bookmaker ; * that's the very clue I 
wanted. Now we know which thimble the little pea is under.' 
He tore the Baronet's letter into small pieces and carefully burnt 
them in the fender. 

Four-and-twenty hours later he had another letter from Sir 
Charles. 

* Dear Sir,' it began, ' I regret that by mistake I omitted to 
put the enclosed in my envelope yesterday. It has just been 
returned by a friend of mine ; and I think I must have put the 
letter meant for him in your envelope. I am sure, of course, you 
would not have read it, but will you kindly return it' 

To which Johnson returned answer : 

* Dear Sir, — Of course I would not read a letter not meant 
for me. But you never gave me a chance. Your envelope 
contained only the cheque, for which I sent you a receipt same 
day. I thought you were in too great a hurry to write. 

* Yours obediently, 

' Charles Johnson.* 

*He bites! he bites!' cried the baronet in delight. *Now 
perhaps I shall get a fair price about one.' He took up the 
Sportsman, and there, in the Cesarewitch betting, he read : 
* 20 to I Spider (t. and w.)' 

# * • • • 

Now let us turn back to an old Calendar, and look over Sir 
Charles's Cesarewitch entry. It runs : 

* Sir Charles d'Everton's b.c. Spider, 3 years. 
' Sir Charles d'Everton's b.c. Beetle, 3 years. 

' Sir Charles d'Everton's b.f. Fly, 3 years. 

* Sir Charles d'Everton's b.m. Grille d'Egout, S years.' 
About the first three the public knew pretty well all that was 

to be known. Spider was the Derby winner ; Beetle his half- 
brother, very like him, but who had never done any good. Fly 
was their half-sister, the Oaks and Leger winner. The five-year- 
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old was a mare who was very dark indeed. Sir Charles had 
bought her in France, where as a three-year-old she had won a. 
couple of short-distance races. This wa<« her first engagement in 
England, in fact she had not run anywhere for two seasons. 
She was also in the Cambridgeshire, and was looked upon as a 
possible * rod in pickle ' there. 

* « * • • 

A fortnight before the race, Beetle was struck out. As a 
matter of fact the touts had not mentioned him for a long time ;, 
and nobody had ever troubled about him. Spider was a 
steady favourite at loo to 12. The rest of Sir Charles's horses-, 
were hardly mentioned. 

A week later some long shots had been taken about Grille 
d'Egout which had brought her to 20 to i. Then all at once she 
b^an to shorten in price. A day later she stood on the same line 
as the favourite, passed him, and still went up. At last she 
touched 1 1 to 2. 

The Monday before the race, Sir Charles went down to his 
trainer's. 

* Fly's amiss, Sir Charles/ was the greeting he had, ' but it's all 
right. I've arranged with Mr. Leader to use his colt as I like ; 
and he'll make a pace. He's got no chance anyway. Come and 
see the mare, sir ; she's a picture, though I say it who shouldn't. 
You're on all right this time, I hope. Sir Charles.' 

'Every penny, Wilson, and it averages 11 to i. Remind 
me to telegraph up and scratch Fly ; and the colt may as well 
go now, I think.* 

That night the scratchings in the evening papers were 
of considerable interest to Mr. Charles Johnson. Two of 
them ran : 

* Cesarewitch : Fly.* 

* All engagements : Spider (dead).' 

'Bad luck, Mr. Wilson,' said he to the trainer next day> 
* to lose a Derby winner. I suppose he was worth ten thou* 
sand ? ' 

* Sir Charles refused twelve in the summer, he told me.' 

' Ah ! and might have won the big race this week too, I 
doubt.' 

* Well, hardly,' said the trainer. * You see he died a week after 
the Leger.' 

Johnson turned hastily away to hide his face and the 
execration he could not suppress. 
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' Grille d'Egout/ said a bookmaker at his elbow to a client 

* I'll lay you 7 to 2, sir.' 

' I believe it was a plant all though/ muttered the baffled 
bookie on the way back to town. ' D n it, I'll see/ he cried. 

* Hansom ! ' 

* Where to, sir ? ' 

* Cavalry Club.' 

A few minutes later and he stood before the porter's desk. 

* Major Johnson in ? ' he asked. 

* Beg pardon, sir ? ' 

* Major Johnson— Major William Johnson.' 

' No gentleman of that name here, sir,' replied the porter. 
' Oh, there must be. He was here a few weeks back.' 

* Think not, sir. Not as a member, I know. Never remember 
a Major Johnson here. There was a Colonel Johnson, but he 
died the year before last* 

' I knew it was a plant,' said the unfortunate Johnson as he 

climbed back into his hansom. ' It was that d d " Beetle " the 

touts took for the other.* 

How Grille d'Egout won the Cesarewitch and Cambridge- 
shire is a matter of history, as is the big double-bet event her 
owner took on the eve of the former race. Thanks to the ' flying 
Frenchie ' as everybody called her, Sir Charles d'Everton's turf 
year ended much better than he had anticipated the day he 
received the news of the death of his Derby winner. Moreover 
he had sense enough to shorten sail afterwards ; and so still 
flourishes in the land. He has told the story of Johnson's dis- 
comfiture to a few trusted friends, and always winds up : 

' I'm a bit ashamed of it, you know ; but he'd been fore* 
stalling me all the year, and I gave him a chance by putting 
that rot about the Soudan on the first page, so he could know it 
wasn't his. And it is true after all that no horse in England can 
beat a dead 'un, or even make a race with him.' 
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THE SKIPPER'S ALLY. 

By Harold Bindloss. 

AM pleased Mr. Corlis is coming/ said Mabel Southern 

as she sat one evening in the Walrus's little saloon. 

' He sings charmingly, and can do all kinds of con* 

juring tricks with cards. It will be nice to have 

somebody who can liven us up a little, don't you think } ' 

I thought the speech was a little hard upon my friend, the 
owner of the IVa/rus, who had spared no pains to entertain his 
guests, and noticed that his face became a trifle gloomy. Having 
sailed with several of them, I had also come to the conclusion 
that the most suitable place for feminine yachting enthusiasts 
was a nice seat on the Club verandah on regatta days, and was 
then wondering whether Miss Southern sat where she did 
because the deck leaked a little, or because she knew the dark 
teakwood behind her dainty head formed an appropriate back- 
ground for the delicate white and pink tinting of her face. The 
soft light of a cera lamp sparkled in her hair, and I would have 
admitted that she made a somewhat attractive picture had she 
been anywhere else. The Walrus was, however, only a small 
cruiser, and as Miss Southern and her mother already occupied 
the whole of her, I did not see where we were going to put 
another passenger. 

* Do you know Corlis well ? I was not aware that he added 
seamanship to his many accomplishments,' said Colonel 
Southern, and Jack gazed ruefully at the telegram sent off 
to him. 

* I can't say I do, but one should never make rash promises,* 
said he. * Met him at the Club, and, as he talked a good deal 
about sailing, and led me up to it, I gave him a general invitation 
to join me in a cruise some day. Now he graciously intimates 
he can spare me a week or two.' 

Jack broke off abruptly, and I guessed that a different con- 
elusion would have more appropriately expressed his feelings* 
Colonel Southern may also have guessed, for his eyes twinkled 
a little. 

* It's a coincidence he should come just now,' he said drily. 
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but Mrs. Southern, who I fancied did not approve of Jack^ 
regarded him severely. 

•Where is he going to sleep?' said Jack with a dubious 
glance at me. 

* In my berth, of course,' said I. * Men who can sing nicely,, 
and shine at conjuring tricks, don't like sleeping among chains 
and kedge anchors. I've sailed with one or two of them, and I 
know.' 

Jack looked grateful, though Miss Southern did not appear 
pleased with me ; but this was of the less importance, because 
considering the way she had treated Jack of late I was by no 
means pleased with her, while that Corlis, who must have heard 
some kind of an engagement existed between herself and 
Jack, should follow her on board the Walrus struck me as a. 
piece of unmitigated effrontery. Going up on deck, I found 
skipper Harry paying out more chain in the drizzle. 

*Mr. Corlis is coming to-morrow. You were with him in the 
Kate. What's he like?' said I ; and because I had also sailed 
in deep-water ships, professionally, Harry did not stand on cere- 
mony, but spat over the rail contemptuously. 

' An 'oly buster, sir,' said he. * Come off with four portman- 
teaus, an' the first time he got the tiller run the Kate ashore^ 
Give me the yachtsman as comes aboard with his clothes in his 
pockets — same as you.' 

I heard a chuckle behind me, and saw Colonel Southern in 
the cockpit, lighting a cigar. He gave me another, and demanded 
my attention while he discoursed on the iniquities of the War 
Office for at least an hour, for, though a very good fellow, the 
Colonel was tiresome occasionally. Meanwhile the Walrus 
swung soothingly to the slow lift of swell, while the lights of a 
fishing hamlet blinked at her through the rain. 

Next day I went ashore for Corlis in the dinghy. Harry 
was busy with a can of Stockholm tar, and our other man too de- 
filed with the same material to pull off the spotless dinghy ; but 
I wondered whether it was because Harry did not like Corlis 
both were so unnecessarily dirty. Jack, who had gone ashore to 
fish for rock-cod, had apparently not remembered him. When I 
ran the dinghy in under a little weedy breakwater, a beautifully 
got-up individual stood upon it, frowning down on me. He wore a 
cap such as the yachting Kaiser is depicted in, with a big new 
badge in front of it, while the rest of his attire was sufficiently 
immaculate to excite my indignation. 
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' You have kept me waiting long enough. Catch hold, and 
be careful with it/ said he. 

I caught the portmanteau he flung me, and having been 
mistaken for a paid hand before, said nothing. My seamanship 
was of the practical order, and Jack, who reduced his paid crew 
to a minimum, admitted that, while not ornamental, I was useful 
occasionally. I had, however, met the yachtsman who cannot 
be civil to a professional already, and acted accordingly. 

* Confound you ! ' shouted Corlis. ' Can't you put my bag on 
the floorings instead of in the water } Back her closer in while 
I get down.' 

That was significant. A yachtsman always jumps into a 
dinghy, though the trick requires to be learned, and one I knew 
once jumped into a dinghy which was not there, and was nearly 
drowned before we rescued him. It happened, however, after a 
club supper. In this case, Corlis crawled into the craft, but that 
was because a wash of shining brine which lapped along the 
breakwater drove her against it before I was ready, for I was 
seized by a wicked curiosity to hear what he would say if he fell 
into the water. We were swinging round the yacht's counter 
when he produced a small silver coin, and appeared astonished 
when I said solemnly, ' No, thank you, sir.' 

I seized the rail next moment, and flung his bags on board 
with perhaps slightly unnecessary violence, so that he did not 
notice the coin was still lying plainly visible on the thwart of the 
dinghy. Harry and his assistant did, however, and grinned de- 
lightedly, while, when Corlis vanished through the companion, 
there was a twinkle in Colonel Southern's eyes as he looked at 
me. 

* You don't like Mr. Corlis ? I wonder if it was wise of him 
to come,' he said thoughtfully. 

I went off" in the dinghy to look for Jack, and, because 
he was also a practical yachtsman, eventually discovered him 
employed in dressing a few small cod. ' Harry is not particular, 
and Mrs. Southern doesn't seem to like them with the insides left 
in,' he said. * Hallo ! Why is that silver lying about? Are you 
getting richer than you use to be ? ' 
- * No, sir,' said I, touching my cap, * Mr. Corlis give it me.* 

Jack burst into a delighted laugh, and then, jumping into 
the dinghy, looked at me severely. * I don't like the fellow, but 
you will remember he is my guest, and not play any of your 
confounded tricks on him,' he said. * Is he on board already ?' 
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* He is/ I said, drily ; ' and perfectly at home, as you will see 
by-and-by !' 

It was a long way to the Walrus^ and Jack let me pull, 
because he said the exercise was good for me, but I felt 
revenged when we closed with the cutter. 

* Is there anything amusing you ?' asked Jack with a frown. 

* No,' I said, innocently. * Doesn't it strike you as a pretty 
picture ?* 

The Walrus was heaving lazily to the lift of sunlit swell, and 
as the shining green brine lapped past her there was a dazzling 
flash from a dripping strip of copper. The flickering lights 
beneath it emphasised the snowy shapeliness of her long 
counter, and at every languid roll her varnished spars flung 
back the sunlight as they swayed athwart the blue. She was 
painted white, and rode, a dainty fabric of ivory, on a field 
that changed as her shadows heaved from sparkling emerald to 
dusky purple. Still, I fancy Jack saw nothing of this, for Mabel 
Southern sat bareheaded in the cockpit, with hair that sparkled 
tossed about her face by the warm breeze, while Leslie sat 
suspiciously near her on the coaming, and the girl was evidently 
interested in what he had to say. Colonel Southern had money 
to leave, and it was not a sight which would have pleased me 
had there been any understanding between his daughter and 
me. 

* Photography's no good after all,' I said. ' It's a dream of 
colour, and no camera will give you that.' 

* Colour be damned,' said Jack. ' Tm pretty well tired of 
your foolery. What are you laughing at ?' 

* I was wondering,' I said, lightly, * if you meant Corlis.' 
Jack vouchsafed no answer, but I watched his attempt to 

greet his guest civilly with grim amusement. 

* Very glad I came,* said the latter. * Feel quite at home 
already, and hope you didn't hurry. Miss Southern has been 
awfully kind to me.' 

It would have pleased me to have fallen over Corlis, or 
dropped something heavy upon him, but I could not see any way 
of accomplishing it neatly, and so went forward and sat near 
Harry, who was busy about the bits, and grinned at me. 

* That fellow's going to windward of the owner every tack,* 
said he. 

* It's not my funeral — or yours either,' I said, severely. 

' No, sir,' said Harry with another grin. * More like Mr, 
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Corlis's wedding ; but if I was a friend of the owner's I'd feel 
it my boundcn duty to spoil his sailing.* 

* What would you do ?' I asked, and Harry looked knowing. 

* I've seen you fix up one or two bloomin' amateurs who 
thought they knew everything, an* this one insulted you serious,* 
said he. 

We hove anchor next tide, and the elements favoured Corlis 
as we sailed smoothly south over tranquil seas. I guessed that 
he was an indifferent seaman, but he could steer in fine weather, 
and talk well about everything, while some girls appear to like 
flattery laid on with a trowel. The Walrus slid gently onwards 
with biggest topsail aloft, and the sunlit brine singing beneath 
her bows all day, while crag and island sank slowly astern of us 
into the sparkling sea. At night we saw the moon rise, and 
the sea-fires blaze along the wake, while Leslie would sing 
languid love-songs so well that I could not help applauding him 
as I lay gazing at the stars which appeared and vanished behind 
the topsail's dusky leach. How she managed it, or with what 
purpose, being only a young man of limited experience, I do 
not know, but wherever Miss Southern was there was Corlis 
smiling at her under his Kaiser's yachting cap. 

For the sake of the owner's credit I gave him my berth, 
and did not grumble when he afterwards requisitioned my last 
blanket. He insinuated that Harry had not the least notion of 
making coffee, and that irate mariner cursed him over his pots, 
for better men than Corlis had swallowed Harry's decoctions 
and pretended to enjoy them. He also questioned the quality 
of Jack's cigars, and my friend, who cast appealing glances at 
the girl, bore it all. Corlis was his guest, but not mine, and I 
promised myself some innocent amusement if ever he fell into 
my clutches away from the Walrus, 

At last we dropped anchor in a harbour on the northern 
coast of Wales. Certain Irishmen had come over to race there, 
and a very pretty race they made in a roaring breeze, but as we 
tore out the Walrus's bowsprit trying to emulate their daring in 
carrying sail the old boat did not shine in the big regatta. 
Lady passengers were, of course, out the question, and while 
another man not up to racing work would have displayed his 
weaknesses, Corlis scored again, for he took them ashore to 
inspect an ancient church or castle, which occupied all day. 

* That brute,' said Harry, as he watched them row away, * is 
too clever for me.' 
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It[was late when they came back, and Mabel Southern said 
she had spent a lovely day, while, at her instigation, Corlis 
offered to sail our dinghy in the yachts' boat race on the morrow. 
I do not think he was keen on it, but he could not well back 
out, and as only two hands were allowed I determined to go 
with him. 

' Now**- your chance, sir,* said Harry, as we overhauled the 
gear. * Can't you somehow set him swimmin' ? You see, I've 
laid two bob with Charlie he won't get Miss Mabel.' 

*Well,* I said, thoughtfully, *if there's any wind af all, I 
might wet him.' 

* Wet him ?' said Harry, grimly. * Drownd the divil !' 
There was a fresh breeze with rain-squalls next day, and I 

chuckled with satisfaction as, wearing my oldest clothes, I got 
sail on the dinghy. Corlis, who did not render any great assist- 
ance, said his place was at the tiller, and the boat scooped in 
some water, as, with whole big mainsail set, we ran down to the 
starting line. She was fourteen feet long, with a centre-board, 
and sailed well under lug and jib. That bay is also some miles 
across, and, though a breakwater partly shelters it, when the 
breeze blows fresh from Ireland a tolerable sea works in. 

We made a good start, for Corlis did not run over any of 
our four or five rivals bunched about the starting line, as I 
expected him to, and as it was a fair wind to the outer mark he 
did reasonably well. I, however, noticed there was more water 
than was convenient in the dinghy, but as Corlis, who was 
skipper, said nothing, and I could swim, made no comment. 
We came on the wind three miles from home at the outer mark, 
and while the other boats carried their small lugs, it was evident 
that ours was handicapped by weight of sail. I had to slack the 
sheet occasionally to keep her from filling, while, seeing how 
drily our rivals were going, my fingers itched for the tiller. A 
racing boat of any kind requires as delicate handling as a racing 
horse, and Corlis was simply killing her. At last I could keep 
silent no longer. 

* Hadn't we better tie a reef down ? ' I said, and Corlis, who 
remembered our first meeting, stood upon his dignity, and paid 
for it. 

* I believe her owner asked me to sail this boat, and if we 
can only hold the rest under whole sail, where should we be 
with less } ' said he. 

The first rebuke was fully warranted by racing etiquette, but 
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in regard to the question I had no intention of giving the 
skipper a lesson in seamanship, and, saying nothing, bailed the 
harder. The breeze freshened, and the lug-yard, bending, made 
a slack leach to the sail. 

*You haven't half set the thing/ said Corlis. 'I'll luff her 
while you get a pull upon it.' 

It was clear that he knew a little, though he chose the wrong 
time for luffing, and rammed the boat into a little frothy sea, 
which burst all over me. I shook off the water and pulled 
perhaps more savagely on the tackle which would flatten 
the sail than was necessary. One of the blocks split, and next 
moment the sail was thrashing like a half-iilled balloon, while 
Corlis hurled absurd questions at me. 

* Tackle's burst,' I said shortly ; * can't be mended. Perhaps 
when we have tied a reef down the halliard will set the sail. 
You had better come forward and help, instead of shouting.' 

This was against all precedent, but the other boats were 
drawing away from us, a squall coming down, and from there to 
the nearest landing was a long way to swim, while reeiing is 
not easy in a capsizable dinghy. It was some time before we 
managed it, and Corlis lost his Kaiser's cap during the opera- 
tion, while I discovered that without the tackle the halliard 
would not set the sail flat enough to drive the boat to windward 
through a jump of sea. 

* What are we going to do now ? ' asked Corlis, with visible 
trepidation. 

* You are skipper, and don't require my advice,' I said drily. 
He went back to the tiller, and shaking off the spray, which 

was rather too plentiful, I looked about me. We had made no 
signal, and our competitors were already well on their home* 
ward way, showing mere strips of slanted sails through the 
rain. The breeze was coming down fresher right out of the 
harbour, furrowing with splashing ridges the broken swell which 
worked in from the Irish Sea. That meant we must beat to 
windward all the way home, and a shallow dinghy with a half- 
set sail does not go to windward well. To leeward, and perhaps 
a mile away, a line of crags showed up dimly against a lowering 
sky, and beyond a surf-licked corner tumbled the white-topped 
ridges of the Irish Sea. 

Now the dinghy required humouring, which she did not get, 
for Corlis, who was growing nervous, was not particularly fitted 
to steer her under any circumstances, and looked far from happy 
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with the wet hair plastered over his wetter face, which had lost 
its usual colour. Neither did he answer me civilly when I 
inquired whether he could swim. A squall almost capsized us, 
the rain thickened, and nobody seemed to be aware of our 
existence, while the dinghy was going to leeward bodily, making 
a fathom sideways each time she was met by a buffet from a 
little frothy sea. As yet we were under partial shelter, but I 
knew things would be different presently. 

* She doesn't seem to be making a great deal. Do you 
think we had better come round ? ' said the skipper in a 
conciliatory tone. 

*She*s making nothing, and we should have come round 
some time since,* I answered drily, and Corlis shoved his helm 
down, as though he expected the boat to stay. She would 
have done it with her sail set, but the sail hung upon her like 
an empty bag, and when a sea smote her bows she came to a 
standstill, and then, while her canvas banged above her, started 
backwards for the Irish Sea. 

* Can't you get an oar out, and pull her round } ' said Corlis, 
who was trembling visibly. 

' I was waiting for an order,' said I. 

I pulled her round, and when it became painfully evident that 
instead of going home on the other tack, the craft was going 
sideways out to sea, Corlis looked at me. 

' I'm used to bigger boats ; do you think you could sail the 
confounded thing home ? ' said he. 

* I've no doubt that I couldn't,' I said, with grim satisfaction, 
and though it was perhaps barely possible that had we dropped 
the sail I might have rowed her to windward as far as the 
breakwater, I did not mean to try. Noticing the dismay in the 
skipper's face, I was commencing to enjoy myself 

* Well, then,' he growled despondently, * where the deuce are 
we going to ? ' 

* To leeward,' I answered. * She'll swamp in about ten 
minutes if she blows out to sea ; but perhaps there are places 
where a swimmer could climb out under the head yonder. It's 
rather a pity ; she's a costly dinghy.' 

* What do you mean ? ' said Corlis. 

' She's mahogany and kauri,' I said thoughtfully. * That's a 
union silk sail ; you might perhaps get one like her for forty 
pounds. If I lost another man's dinghy, I should feel it 
incumbent on me to replace her, whatever he might say.' 
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Corlis growled something I did not hear, and presently, 
while we travelled sideways nearer the Irish Sea, left the 
tiller. 

* Take hold and run her ashore ; I'm responsible, and am 
not going to be drowned for the sake of any man's boat/ said he. 

' All right,* said I. * There's a surf on the beach yonder, and 
you had better take off your jacket and shoes.' 

There was, of course, no difficulty in reaching the crags 
to lee, so when I put the helm up the dinghy drove aw;ay at 
an excellent pace, and we had soon an inspiriting view of white 
surf seething among the boulders and reefs. I pointed it out 
to Corlis with comments in case he did not grasp its significance, 
and was growing anxious myself when I saw a slightly 
sheltered strip of beach. He got the lug down somehow and 
the centre-board up, and a minute later we struck a boulder 
while a white wash seethed up the beach. Shouting to him, I 
jumped over as a sea broke in, and between us we dragged the 
swamped dinghy out, and (after emptying her) over a stretch of 
boulders. They were big and weedy, and freely sprinkled with 
barnacles which tore the skipper's socks, and, I fancied, his feet 
as well. Finally we sat down panting and exhausted when we 
had dragged her up to high-water mark. Corlis had lost the 
jacket he took off, and groaned as he tried to shake the water 
from himself. 

* My confounded shoes must have gone over, too,' said he, 
and I merely nodded, having no doubts on the subject because 
I had watched them go. 

* How the deuce are we going to get home ? ' he asked pre- 
sently, and I glanced towards the Welsh seaport just visible 
through the rain. That is a fair-sized bay, and the journey to 
the harbour a long way round. 

* It's too far for swimming, but it can't be more than eight 
miles if we walk/ said I. 

Corlis frowned at his ragged stockings, and I think swore a 
little, while, smiling cheerfully, because I had kept my shoes on, 
I led the way over broken rocks and up a slope of down, plen- 
tifully garnished with gorse and thistles. We plodded across it 
for a couple of miles, and then entered a narrow lane by which 
cows were evidently driven home, for it was trodden into pit- 
falls and horribly muddy. Corlis's face was a study as he 
limped along it. Then we struck a road strewn with fresh 
metal which he did not appear to find any better, and finally 
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:sat down on a sloppy bank still some miles from the town. 
There was a farm or two visible in the distance, but when Corlis 
suggested that I should visit one and hire a trap, I answered 
that they kept fierce dogs at those homesteads, and I did 
not speak Welsh. I added for his comfort that there was a 
cottage farther on where he might hire a donkey, and he swore 
-at me. 

While we debated, a bespattered bread- van came along the 
road, and the friendly driver at once took us up. As it hap- 
pened, this was not the first time I had set out in a small boat 
-and returned in a van, as well as on one occasion spent the 
night in one. Therefore I discussed agriculture with the driver, 
while Corlis, who was not accustomed to travelling in similar 
vehicles, sat jacketless and shoeless behind us on the slippery 
roof, and appeared far from enjoying himself. When we 
approached the town he bade the driver stop. 

* Aren't you comfortable behind there ? * I asked, and Corlis 
scowled at me. 

* Since you are . good enough to ask at last, I am not,' said 
he. • ril also be hanged if I ride through the town like this 
-outside a bread-van.* 

I considered for a moment, and asked the driver what he 
had inside. * There was only two sacks of flour,' said the man. 

* Nobody will see you if you get in, Corlis,' I said ; and when 
'he had given me instructions to stop at the first quiet hotel 
shoved him into the dark hole, and hasped the door, so that he 
could not get out prematurely. Then glancing at the first 
-clock we passed, I asked the man to drive to the harbour 
slowly. 

Jack and his friends had intended spending the afternoon 
ashore, and had mentioned the time of their retu^ to the yacht. 
It struck me that we might appropriately meet them. Jack 
was very fond of Mabel Southern, and I knew that thoughtless 
young women do not encourage flirtations with men who make 
themselves into a public" spectacle. 

The fates were propitious, for as we approached the quay I 
saw the ladies and the Colonel talking to a group of distin- 
guished yachtsmen and yachtswomen from a big steamer, while 
the gigs of other vessels waited beneath the landing. They 
appeared distinctly surprised when they saw me, and Jack was 
■evidently savage with indignation. I bade the driver stop close 
•by them, and Jack drew me aside. 
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' It is not the first time I've been sorry you belonged to the 
WalruSy but you might have spared me this,* said he. ' It will 
be all over the fleet to- morrow, and where's my dinghy ? ' 

' She's wrecked. We were horribly unfortunate/ I said in a 
tragic tone as loudly as I could, and Jack seemed startled, 
while everybody stared at me. 

* Wrecked ! Where is Mr. Corlis ? ' said Mrs. Southern 
sharply. 

I kept them in suspense as long as possible, until there 
was a muffled pounding in the interior of the vehicle, and a 
smothered voice reached us, * Confound you, where are you 
taking me?' 

* Corlis is all right,' I answered cheerfully. ' He's inside the 
van.' 

There was a murmur of wonder when I undid the hasp, 
which increased while Corlis crawled out of the opening back- 
wards, with the flour from the bags he had leaned against 
sticking to him. Then as he stood up, wet, jacketless, and 
bareheaded, white all over, the exclamations were lost in 
strangled laughter, which swelled into a roar. Corlis stood bolt 
upright a moment, livid with passion, and then fled inconti- 
nently. 

The spectators looked inquiringly at me. Jack bewildered. 
Miss Southern with an unusually fine colour in her face, while 
her father's eyes twinkled a little, and those of the Commodore 
from the steamer were fixed suspiciously on me. I had once 
been concerned in another affair which occupied his official 
attention. I said very little, and we made a move towards our 
respective boats, while Harry, who pulled us off" to the Walrus, 
seemed on the point of exploding every time he glanced in my 
direction. Also when Colonel Southern next found me alone 
he smiled somewhat drily. *I suppose I need not ask questions?* 
said he. 

* Is it fair to hold me accountable for the perils of the sea,, 
sir ? ' said I, and the Colonel chuckled. 

* I think you behaved disgracefully, sir,' said he. 'Still, the 
fellow almost deserved it' 

Corlis, who did not return to the WalruSy sent off a letter 
next day, but I do not know what was in it. Neither do I know 
how Jack healed what had threatened to become a serious 
difference between himself and Miss Southern, or how far the 
lady had meant to carry the flirtation. I do know, however,. 
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that I was eventually asked to the skipper's wedding, and, 

because I rarely shone at such functions, did not go. My 
sphere, as I told him, was practical utility. 




NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 

OLO constitutes the subject of a pair of engravings 
which are being published by Messrs. Fores. One, 
representing a Match at Hurlingham^ is from the 
picture by that well-known painter of sporting sub- 
jects, Major G. D. Giles, and into it the artist has succeeded in 
imparting, with admirable vigour of treatment, the very spirit of 
the game — 

' The daring turn and the skilful stroke, 
The ever-quickening stride ; 
The ring of the stirrup, the clash of the stick. 
And the rush of the furious ride.' 

The other, from the brush of Mr. Cuthbert Bradley, illustrates 
the Match at Ranelagh between England and America, which 
was played before the King and Queen last year, and which, 
while commemorating an important event in the history of 
International polo, makes an excellent picture of the game as 
played by some of its best exponents. We do not doubt that 
these two engravings will be pronounced the best that have yet 
appeared. 

Lovers of the crisply humorous will welcome three more 
yachting sketches by A. Briscoe. Le Sport Nautique shows us 
two foreign amateurs, resplendent in full yachting costume of 
brass buttons and gold lace, suffering from an attack of ntal-de- 
mer. Their woebegone expression, as they sit in sympathetic 
embrace, is in ludicrous contrast to the figure of the typical 
matelSty who, pipe in mouth, stoically regards them from his 
post at the tiller. 

In the next, the yachtsman, who is steering and sitting in 
close proximity to a charming young lady, is startled by the 
remark addressed to him by his sailing master, who, of course 
referring to the boat, says, *// ain't no good pinching her, sir; 
she worit stand it ! ' 
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The third subject represents a conversation between the 
owner of a yacht and his friend who, intently looking through 
his binoculars, is apparently absorbed in the object of his 
attention — 

Owner : * Is that a red-and-wkite buoy f ' 

Friend: * Ifs not a boy at all; ifs a red-headed girl bathing /' 
The artist has considerately reproduced for us (in the form of a 
picture on the mainsail) the figure of the young lady in red-and- 
white bathing costume referred to. 



Yet another publication by the same firm is a portrait of 
Mr. Leopold de Rothschild's Derby winner, St. Amant, ridden 
by Kempton Cannon. It is ao excellent portrait of horse and 
jockey, and is from the painting by A. C. Havell, who has been 
responsible for some of the best likenesses of celebrated winners 
produced of late years. Like the aforementioned yachting 
subjects, it is issued as a hand-coloured print. 



Piccadilly is being transformed almost beyond recognition, 
and one of the latest improvements, and certainly one of the 
most handsome, consists of the premises at the comer of Air 
Street, newly built and reoccupied by Messrs. Cording, the well- 
known waterproofers. Here they are showing, besides garments 
of all sorts and devices calculated to defy the elements, the latest 
thing in motor coats, and an excellent hunting coat and apron» 
which go far to remove the discomfort, and, what is of mor^ 
importance, the evil consequences of a rainy day in the saddle. 
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THE LATE COLONEL ANSTRUTHER 
THOMSON. 

By *ROCKWOOD.* 

J'YE ken that hound whose name is Death ? ' is a 
familiar line in the song of * John Peel.' To the men 
of the Fifeshire, and many other hunts as well, it will 
carry with it a special note of sadness when sung 
anytime during the present season, for on the 8th of October last 
there passed away at Charleton, by Colinsburgh — where he first 
saw the light on gth August, 1818 — Colonel Anstruther Thomson, 
who, for many years, has been the recognised father of British 
fox-hunting. Twentieth in descent from William de Candela, 
Lord Anstruther, and heir of the line of the St. Clairs, Earls of 
Orkney, his father assumed the name of Thomson on succeeding 
to the Charleton estate. A gallant soldier, who had seen much 
service. Colonel Jack Thomson was exceedingly popular in his 
native county ; and in the Fife Light Horse song of * Jock 
Tamson ' his praises were sung in no unmeasured terms. The 
opening verse is ; — 

* Come all ye jolly Britons — I hope you'll lend an ear ; 
Cheer up your noble courages and enter volunteers. 
Come enter volunteers and fight for your Queen, 
And when we are returned, in whiskey we will swim. 
We're the Light Horse of Fifeshire : so merry we will go, 
Along with Colonel Tamson, that gallant herd.' 

Amongst those who accompanied * Cornel ' Tamson and the 
Fencibles to Portobello Sands, where the regiment fell to be 
reviewed by George IV. on the occasion of his State visit to 
Edinburgh, was the subject of our notice. He was then but a 
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little lad of five years old, thinking little of the likelihood of his 
being called upon to drill there fourteen years later. Possibly 
his mind, even at that early period, ran more upon sport than on 
military matters. His father hunted for three years what after- 
wards became the Fifeshire Hounds, and no doubt he had a 
ready ear for all that pertained to the Sport of Kings as carried 
out in ' The Kingdom,' as the county is termed. 

The Fife was certainly the first pack of hounds he ever saw, 
as it was the last. It was then under the joint mastership of 
Captain Wemyss and Mr. Rigg, of Tarvie, old Will Crane being 
the huntsman. Crane had been huntsman to the Duke of 
Wellington in the Peninsula, and had many stories to tell to 
the Fife Light Horse, of fighting as well as of fox-hunting. The 
old man was a thorough master of his business, and mayhap to 
his kennel management a good deal of the success of the Fife- 
shire was in after years due. Possibly his methods through 
John Walker, who came after him, may have influenced the 
deceased, who had little to learn from any one in hound matters. 
It is not digressing much therefore to give the following from an 
old chronicle of the past century : — 

* The speed of the foxhound was well ascertained by the trial 
at Newmarket betwixt Mr. Meynell and Mr. Barry, and this 
account of the training and feeding is from the person who had 
the management of them. Will Crane was applied to after the 
match was made (which was for 500 gfuineas) to train Mr. 
Barry's hounds, of which Bluecap was four and Wanton three 
years old. Crane objected to their being hounds that had been 
entered some seasons, and wished for young hounds, who, with 
more certainty, would be taught to run a drag. However, the 
hounds were sent to Rivenhall, in Essex ; and, as Crane sug- 
gested at the first, to induce them to run the drag, of which they 
took no notice. At length, by dragging a fox along the ground, 
and then crossing the hounds upon the scent and taking care to 
let them kill him, they became more handy to a drag, and had 
their exercise regularly three times a week upon Tiptree Heath. 

* The •ground chosen was turf, and the distance over which the 
drag was taken was from eight to ten miles. The training 
commenced the ist August, 1801, and continued until the 28th 
September (the 30th the match was run), their food was oatmeal 
and milk and sheep's trotters.. Upon the 30th September the 
drag was drawn (on account of running up the wind, which 
happened to be brisk) from the rubbing-house at Newmarket 
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Town end to the starting-post at the Beacon Course. The 
four hounds were then laid on the scent. Mr. Barry's Bluecap 
came in first ; Wanton (very close to Bluecap) second. Mr. 
Meynell's Richmond was beat by upwards of an hundred yards, 
and the bitch never ran in at all. The ground was crossed in a 
few seconds more than eight minutes. Three-score horses 
started with the hounds ; Cooper (Mr. Barry's huntsman) was 
the first up, but the mare that carried him was quite blind at the 
conclusion. There were only twelve horses up out of the sixty ; 
and Will Crane, who was mounted upon a King's Plate horse 
called Rib, was in twelfth.' 

The Colonel's first day with Crane was on a pony called 
Pinkie, kindly lent him by Sir John Hope, and, having only a 
pad-saddle without stirrups, he had to cling on as best he could 
with his heels. His sister, who accompanied him, was mounted 
on a donkey, and both were under the chaise of Jimmy Honey- 
man, an old family groom, who had been under his father in the 
Fife Fencibles. Hounds found in Charleton Wood, and ran 
towards Balcarres ; and, in the course of the run, the donkey 
did what donkeys are not commonly guilty of doing — bolted 
with Miss Thomson on its back. Though this was the first 
occasion on which he saw hounds, it was not till 1831, when he 
was twelve years old, that he was entered by John Walker, the 
then Fife huntsman, at Dunriden, where a fox, after a short run, 
was killed in the valley. After this, as remarked by one of his 
contemporaries, his sole desire seems to have been to get on to 
a horse's back, and, when on a horse's back, to have hounds in 
front of him. 

In 1826 he, with his father and mother and one sister, 
journeyed to London, where they resided at 107 Great Russell 
Street Their uncle, who was Commissioner to the Duke of 
Bedford, had the little cottage inside Sheen Gate, Richmond 
Park, so long occupied by the late Professor Sir Richard Owen, 
and there Master Thomson picked up that knowledge of 
natural history which proved so valuable to him in the hunting- 
field in after years, for the park, then comparatively undisturbed, 
abounded in hawks, woodpeckers, wrynecks, and owls. 

When in London, he attended a school at Putney for some 
time, after which he entered a fashionable educational establish- 
ment at Edinburgh, before going to Eton. At Eton he had 
amongst his schoolfellows Sir Stafford Northcote, afterwards 
Lord Iddesleigh. 
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His education finished, he (in 1836) joined the 9th Lancers 
as a Comet, the regiment then being under the command of 
Lieut-Colonel Lord Londesborough and Colonel Campbell, of 
Craigie. All the 9th were hard-riding men, but their youngest 
officer, who stood 6 ft. 2\ ins, in his stockings, and weighed 
12 St. 8 lbs., soon proved that he could hold his own. With a 
few good horses, one of which that cost him 145/. lasted him 
eleven seasons (he did his first year's cub-hunting with him 
when he took over the Atherstone in 1847), ^^ enjoyed sport 
with the Duke of Buccleuch's hounds, which then hunted Mid- 
lothian, almost close up to the capital itself, foxes being often 
found at Craigmillar, which is now within the City boundaries. 
Frequently he crossed into Fifeshire to enjoy a day with 
Whyte Melville and Captain Wemyss, who still had for hunts- 
man old John Walker. They were a very convivial lot * over 
the watter ' on these days, and on one occasion, the last the 
Fife hounds went into Forfarshire, old Lord Panmure did him- 
self so well at the hunt-dinner, that they put a few pillows 
under his head, and let him be till morning. The packs of Scottish 
hounds, with all of which he hunted, were the Duke of Buccleuch's 
(Huntsman, Williamson) ; the Fifeshire (Masters, Whyte Mel- 
ville and Captain Wemyss) ; the Lothians (Master and Hunts- 
man, Lord Elcho, now Earl of Wemyss) ; the Lanarkshire and 
Renfrewshire (Master, Lord Kelburne) ; the Perthshire (Master, 
Mr. Murray of Abercairney) ; the Forfarshire (Huntsman, Mr. 
Dalyell of Lingo) ; the Aberdeenshire (Huntsman, Lord Kintore). 
The regiment having marched to Glasgow in the spring of 1837, 
Colonel Thomson hunted, when the season opened, with Lord 
Kelburne, subsequently known in Turf lore as the eccentric 
Earl of Glasgow. Whilst admitting his lordship's zeal as a 
huntsman, Colonel Thomson thought him far too passionate to 
be successful, whilst his language was anything but parliamentary. 
So much was his field afraid of him at times, that if they saw him 
turning back they would jump out of his road, and on one 
occasion on following him down a ride in the woodlands, Whyte 
Melville found him double-thonging one of the whips. 

Leaving the Lancers for the 13th Light Dragoons, he, when 
the latter was stationed at Hampton Court, started a pack of 
beagles with which he enjoyed good sport around Brentford, 
much to the wrath of the market-gardeners, who threatened him 
with no end of actions for destroying their leek and onion beds. 
There was one particular hare which foiled him twice, and he 
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was determined to square accounts with her. Luckily he was 
able to do so on the third try, as otherwise he would undoubtedly 
have been held up at the Middlesex County Court, and of which 
Brentford was, up till the formation of the County of London, 
the county town. Soon after the regiment marched to Exeter, 
the beagles following in a cart. The Rev. Jack Russell then 
hunted a pack of beagles at Exeter, whilst Mr. Fellowes also 
hunted another in Devonshire. At Mr. Thomson's suggestion, 
to test the merits of both packs, the two were hunted together 
by The Passon, between whom' and the Colonel a life-long 
friendship ensued, and, many a good day they had together 
with the red deer on Exmoor. In 1879 The Passon visited him 
in Scotland, and in the course of an extended and happy stay 
preached a sermon in Pittenweem parish church. 

It was not till he was in his thirtieth year (1847), after en- 
joying sport with the Kildare and other Irish packs, the regiment 
being at Cahir, that the gallant Colonel fully resolved to enter 
upon which proved to be a great and glorious sporting career. 
Whilst standing on the street at Leamington during steeple- 
chase week, his regiment being quartered there, he met an old 
friend, Pat Gibson, who in the course of conversation said, * Peter 
Colville is giving up the Atherstone — why don't you take them ? ' 
In the deceased's own words, the result was : * After a few 
minutes' consideration, I said, "By Jove, I will."' He then wrote 
to Colville, who was an old friend, and the latter, who met his 
proposal favourably, invited him down to hunt with him. In 
the end he agreed to hunt the country three days a week on a 
subscription of 1 500/. 

He showed excellent sport with the Atherstone for two 
seasons, 1848 and 1849, and then for a year went down into his 
native county, Fifeshire, where he gave yeoman assistance to 
Lord Rosslyn. He then went back to the Atherstone for five 
seasons, at the end of which he went over to the Bicester with 
his own hounds — Will Scott, who afterwards went mad, as his 
huntsman. It was while with the Bicester that there occurred 
the great run from Claydoh Moors over the heavy country 
of Marsh Gibbon, climbing Mambro' Hill, to the Quarters in 
Oxfordshire — sixteen miles from point to point — Mr. Thomson 
and fifteen others, though neither saw the finish, were through 
the best part of it, Mr. George Drake lasting the longest. 

In 1854 he succeeded Lord Spencer as Master of the Pytchley. 
While Master of this noted pack. King Edward VII. was more 
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than once a member of the field, and when His Majesty was at 
Edinburgh on his state visit last May, noticing the Colonel's portly 
figure amongst the veterans at the Castle, he approached and con- 
gratulated him heartily on his healthy appearance. As every 
one versed in the history of British fox-hunting is aware, it 
was during his Mastership of the Pytchley, that there occurred 
' the Great Waterloo run' on January 2nd, 1886. The run lasted 
five and a half hours, and the Colonel on entering in the evening 
the ball-room at Market Harborough received quite an ovation. 

On resigning the Pytchley, he was presented with a full- 
length portrait of himself, mounted on his famous wall-eyed 
horse. Iris. This portrait now adorns the walls of Charleton. 
For the next fifteen years, after resigning the Pytchley, he was 
to be found at the head of the Fifeshire, which he gave over in 
1888 to Captain J. A. Middleton, brother of that famous steeple- 
chase rider, and cross-country pilot of the late Empress of 
Austria, Captain • Bay * Middleton. On his retirement he was pre- 
sented by 170 subscribers with a silver casket containing a cheque 
for 560 guineas, and with his favourite old hunter, Fairy Ring, 
which was bought back for him at Tattersall's for 240 guineas. 

The Colonel's record from first to last had been a very 
strong one, he having hunted with, in all, 101 different packs. 
In the year 1856, with the Bicester, he was out 97 times and 
killed 90 foxe.s. In 1866, with the Pytchley, he killed 86 brace 
of foxes. His last day as an M.F.H. was the 26th April, 1888, 
when the Fifeshire met at Dunearn. All his horses were under 
preparation for sale, but Goodall gave him a mount They 
found at Dunearn, and ran well to Raith, a distance of seven 
miles. Here a roup of wood was going on ; and the people 
moving over the ground he wished to try, he harked back to 
Dunearn, where the gardener informed him that he had seen a 
fox go into a clump of gorse about two miles away. They 
found, got away close at the fox, and ran into him in the open 
at the side of the road near Balmullo. 

Though this was the gallant Colonel's last appearance as 
Master, he still took a great interest in the Fifeshire, and was 
of much assistance to Captain Middleton. In December 1888, 
he made the latter a present of a favourite whistle, which in a 
note he said had helped him to kill hundreds of foxes, * and 
hoping that it will help you to kill a lot more. If you will only 
use it,' he said, ' as a view halloa it will save your voice, and 
hounds will come to it more readily than they would to a horn. 
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When you have done with it hand it to your successor, as I 
should like it to be an heirloom to the Mastership of the Fife 
Hounds.' At the time he wrote so kindly he possibly did 
not think that the first to blow the heirloom would prede- 
cease him. 

Colonel Thomson was an excellent whip, and his turn-out 
was often an attraction at The Magazine. His military instincts 
and training no doubt were the cause of his organizing the Fife- 
shire Light Horse, a regiment now commanded by Sir John 
Gilmour, Bart., of Montrave, ex-Master of the Fife, which did 
splendid service in the recent South African war, where Sir 
John's two sons greatly distinguished themselves. He was one 
of the organizers of the Scottish Military Tournament. 

As the gallant Colonel in his best days rode a little 
over 16 stone, it may fairly well be understood that it took 
something powerful in horses to carry him. Perhaps he rode 
at times more through than over, more especially so at the 
end of a run, but whether or not, everything was with the 
idea of being with his hounds, and nothing stopped him. As 
is well known, many Masters of Hounds and huntsmen have 
availed themselves of that advice which can only be gained in 
the hunting-field from years of experience. 




'JORROCKS, JUNIOR.' 

By Clifford Cordlev. 

CAN promise you chaps a proper run to-morrow — a 
clinker,' said Jorrocks, Junior, to his guests, assembled 
at night in the smoking-room. 

' Oh, can you, old fellow ?' replied the ironmaster, 
sarcastically, and repeating ' Clinker ' as he looked at the fire. 

* We've heard that before,' said the tea merchant. *You 
repeat yourself, Jehu.' 

* A bagman for a monkey,' cried the stockbroker. ' Your 
stock in runs — even poor runs — and in foxes — even very ordinary 
foxes — has run down far below par, J. J., my boy.* 

They all called him ' Jorrocks, Junior,' or 'J. J.' for short, 
with ' Jehu ' as an occasional variant, because of his initials and 
style of horsemanship ; but he called himself George Udall, of 
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Mincing Lane, City, and Scattercash Castle, Orlshire, Esquire ; 
and, like his immortal prototype, John Jorrocks, he was a sugar 
magnate and M.F.H. 

* ril tell you what it is, J. J.,' said the Colonist, 'you're rolling 
in money, you live in a castle, the size and furnishing and equip- 
ment of which, within and without, are the wonder and admira- 
tion of your equals and inferiors, and the exasperation, despair, 
and scorn of your betters ; you're a good chap in your way — 
kindly, generous, free-handed, given to lavish hospitality, which 
crosses the border of pecunious ostentation ; you can ride pretty 
well, but you know very little about hunting, less about hounds, 
and devil a bit about the duties and responsibilities of the 
position of M.F.H. Why, just look at your pack ' 

' Hold hard ! h-o-l-d h-a-a-r-d ! I say,' interrupted Jimmy 
Jessamy, the gentleman rider. * Give some other fellow a 
chance. Don't try to kill the fox single-handed. Let's carry 
a head. Altogether, hounds ! — that is, allow me to give tongue 
for a moment' 

'All right; goon, Jimmy!' cried the Colonist and most of 
the others, throwing their tongues in chorus. 

Thus encouraged, Jimmy proceeded : * Certainly our friend 
J. J., our munificent host, who feeds us on gold and the fat of 
all lands, houses us like reigning sovereigns, and gives us liquor 
costing a king's ransom, has his good points ; but I know his 
hounds, I know his coverts and country, and I know his foxes — 
mostly either mangy or recently imported — and I have my 
doubts about this promised " proper run " and " clinker." As 
for his pack, upon which the previous speaker was about to 
remark ' 

Here Jimmy was also rated and silenced, and the baronet 
took up the running. 

The voice of this reliable old hound carried great weight, for 
its owner was not only a Master of Hounds, of many years' 
standing, in a distant grass country, but also a past-master of 
all pertaining to the art and science of venery. It said : * Mr. 
Jorrocks's hounds — er, the hounds of Mr. Udall — are neither 
very level, nor very well bred, nor particularly staunch and 
reliable. They are somewhat given to babbling, skirting, rioting, 
and other grave faults, of which, no doubt, time and attention 
will cure them. Our host's foxes, too, are generally either caret 
or as yet unkennelled. However, let us all trust that there is 
indeed a treat in store for us to-morrow — er, a rather rare treat 
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Surely your genial host and, er, his charming sister, are worthy 
of the best of sport ?' 

Then a quiet little man in a corner, almost hidden behind a 
big cigar, which was nearly of the size of his faultless leg for a 
boot, remarked that * Jorrocks, don't you know, is not only a bit 
off in the matter of hounds, foxes, and country, though goodness 
knows his horses are rippin' — flawless gems of untold price — but 
he also lacks some other qualifications of a faultless Master. 
Happily, he abstains from carrying the horn himself ' 

* For the present,' put in J. J. 

' For the present and for good and all, I beg,' continued the 
small man, severely. * Happily, he abstains from carrying the 
horn himself, and has really competent hunt servants, whom, 
however, he don't know. As bets seem to be goin' without 
takers. Til bet any man a pony that J. J. wouldn't know his own 
huntsman if he met him in mufti away from the hounds and 
the kennels.' 

* Fear I shouldn't,' acknowledged J. J. 

*No bet, then,' promptly said the little man, who added, 
* Well, in view of a possible or problematical " clinker," suppose 
we go to by-by ? ' 

Before they broke up, a stranger to most of the others and 
but slightly known to Jorrocks, remarked to the baronet that 
their host must be indeed a good sort to stand so smilingly such 
frank, not to say offensive, criticism as the foregoing. 

* Well, you see,' whispered the baronet, * he is a good chap ; 
moreover, the critics are all very intimate with him. He takes 
their remarks in good part, as meant as friendly chaff in large 
measure. Furthermore, allowance must be made for Udall's 
marvellous liquor and the pressing way in which he pushes it.' 

The stranger looked into his glass, and uttered a very 
significant and appreciative * Ah-h !* 

Soon after this the little man's proposition about roosting 
was carried unanimously, and they all met again, in the course 
of a comparatively few hours, at breakfast, where we may take 
the opportunity of making the acquaintance of the lady members 
of the inmates of the castle. 

It was Christmas-time, and Jorrocks was entertaining a large 
house-party, to some of the members of which we have already 
been casually introduced. Those of the younger men who were 
married had brought their wives. Several of the seniors were 
accompanied by wives and daughters. The ch&telaviey Miss Udall, 
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was chaperoned by Mrs. Nemo, who, rising (or possibly falling) 
forty, was very little older than her charge. Finally, there was 
the Hon. Sadie La Kash, only child of the Right Hon. Edward 
William George, seventeenth and last Baron Mortmain, of Bare- 
acres, Salop, and Lacklands, Wortleberryshire. Miss La Kash 
was a bosom friend and whilom schoolfellow of Miss Udall, 
pretty, penniless, coming thirty, and rode. She was horsewoman 
and sportswoman to the nails. 

It was a lovely December morning, cool, dull, moist, lacking 
all suspicion of imminent frost. All the men whom we saw 
in the smoking-room overnight were hunting; so were also 
Misses Udall and La Kash. 

Close behind the pack and the numerous and altogether 
satisfactory staff which issued from the kennels not far from the 
castle, jogged along, at hound's pace, Jorrocks, Junior, and his 
party, bound for the meet at Hangman's Hill. 

Said Jorrocks to the members of his numerous cavalcade, 
* Ladies and gentlemen, I repeat my remarks of last night : we 
shall find a good fox and have a clinking run. My tenant, 
Hodgeson, has planted a gorse, in which he guarantees a real 
old-fashioned greyhound traveller. You stick to me, Miss La 
Kash — ^you stick to me.* 

•All right, Mr. Jor Mr. Udall,' replied the lady, with 

a slight nictitation on the off-side, which would have been 
a wink in a less high-born damsel. *A11 right, I shall pro- 
bably be there or thereabouts. Perhaps you had better stick 
to me ?' 

Jorrocks, Junior, thought to himself that he should like 
nothing better. 

At a quarter past eleven, Dick Burge, the huntsman of the 
Scattercash pack, waved his hounds into Hangman's Gorse, into 
which they were assisted by the thongs of the whippers-in and 
second-horsemen. At once business was vociferously, caco- 
phonously proclaimed. * 'Ware hare !* * 'Ware rabbit ! ' * Have 
a care, Termigant !* 

* Looks like greyhound traveller and clinker, and all that !' 
said Jessamy. 

* Wait a bit. Don't be in a hurry. Give 'em time to settle!* 
replied the Master. 

They were given time enough to eat all the hares and 
rabbits in Orlshire, or all that a certain notorious Act had left 
in that once coneyferous county ; but no fox was forthcoming, 
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apparently. Jorrocks uttered some wishes regarding the soul's 
welfare of Hodgeson which one hopes will not be verified. 

* Where next, sir ?* asked Burge. 

* Oh, trot on to Skyborry Woodlands !' replied J. J. 

Here our hero, setting a woful example, planted himself 
down wind at the bottom of the covert, although Miss La 
Kash said, ' For the present, at least, I shall not stick to you^ 
Mr. UdalL' 

Hounds soon got on a line, and threw their tongues freely. 
Presently a fox broke past Jorrocks, who blew his horn disso- 
nantly, and exhausted his venatic vocabulary in crying, * Tally- 
ho ! Gone away ! Huic, huic ! For'ard away ! For'a-r-d 
a-w-o-i-e-e-y !' 

With a portion of the pack, and accompanied by Miss La 
Kash, who smartly got to him and his holloa, and closely 
followed by a few of the men, Jorrocks, Junior, rode, and rode> 
and rode. 

As they crossed a deep gully — a brook lying low beneath 
alders and other wooded growth — temporarily they lost sight 
and touch of hounds. Coming upon the open and level again,. 

Miss La Kash cried, * There they go ! Come on, Mr. Jor 

Udall!' 

* Right you are,' said J. J., * and there are two of the servants 
and several other red coats !* 

Our hero banked and fenced and flew water ; he breasted 
walls and he took gates and stout stiles. * Upon my word, he 
does ride,' said Miss La Kash, highly delighted, to the little man 
with the neat leg and boot 

The country and the going improved. Over some nice grass 
and some light fences they galloped, easily and at good hunting 
pace. * Far prettier than I have ever seen before in Orlshire — in 
my country,' observed J. J. A holding scent, by no means 
burning, served. 

After hounds had been running — after they had been riding 
— twenty-five minutes, Jorrocks caught sight of and recognised 
Lord Martingale, the Master of an adjoining country. 

'Capital run. Glad to see your Lordship out!* cried 
Jorrocks. 

* Capital run indeed. Glad to see you out, Mr. Jor 
Udall.' 

Well, they killed their fox — ran into him in the open. And 
then Jorrocks & Co. discovered that they were riding with the 
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hounds of Lord Martingale, who gallantly gave the brush to 
Miss La Kash, who handed to J. J. to carry for her. 

Jorrocks, Junior, had lost his own hounds in the gully, 
whence they and their fox backed it to Hangman's Gorse, 
which did contain a traveller (of a sort) after all, and which 
stole away, in the first instance, during the racket and riot. 
And, of course, our hero neither recognised his neighbour's 
pack, nor men, nor the buttons and collars on the coats of the 
latter. 

Meanwhile Burge, with the greater half of his pack, had 
killed, not to say chopped, a bagman — killed it in covert, and 
secreted the body after securing the brush, as James Pigg once 
did before him in the glorious days of the Handley Cross Hunt. 
With the huntsman were the majority of the field, and Miss 
Udall and the baronet, who took a great interest in each other. 

When Jorrocks and his party got back to Scattercash 
Castle, he was loudly hailed with reproaches and revilings. 

'What about your "proper run," your "clinker," and your 
^* greyhound traveller" now, J. J. ?' 

*Well, we've had a proper run and killed a proper fox 
properly, and here's the brush. What more do you want ? You 
malcontents should have followed Miss La Kash's example, and 
stuck to me.' 

' Brush be d d,' retorted the Colonist. * We've got a 

brush, if it comes to that.' 

His further remarks were wasted on thin air, for J. J. disap- 
peared into his own apartments. 

Later, and in the privacy of the smallest of a suite of 
gorgeous drawing-rooms, Jorrocks proposed to Miss La Kash, 
and was promptly accepted. 

' That's all right,* said the happy J. J. * Now I'll carry the 
horn and boss the show generally I You'll back me up, won't 
you, Sadie?' 

There were the usual embraces and osculations. Then, 
^ Well, I think not,' replied the betrothed of Jorrocks, Junior. 
^ Not the latter, certainly, George.' 

And he didn't. 
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HUNTING THE WILD FALLOW DEER. 
By ' Snaffle/ 

Author of * The Roedeer? 

kLTHOUGH they are to be found in various parts 
of the two sister kingdoms, fallow deer in a wild 
state occur only in one English locality — the New 
Forest; and there, too, flourishes the only pack of 
deerhounds in this country. 

Some of my readers will be acquainted with the anything but 
creditable history of the deer of the Crown Forests of England, but 
the majority will probably hear with surprise and disgust that a 
British Government, simply in order to avoid its duty of en- 
forcing the law, passed- an Act for the destruction of the deer 
in these woodlands. For a similar reason, though not, I believe, 
at the same time, Wolmer and Dean Forests were deprived of 
their deer. But although Grantley Berkeley, who laid many a 
fine buck low himself, wrote a poem on ' The Last of the New 
Forest Deer,' the fact is that, owing to the large private wood- 
lands in and around the New Forest, it was found impossible to 
totally exterminate the animals. Ultimately, wiser counsels 
prevailed, and a moderate herd of fallow deer are allowed to 
inhabit the forest. 

The New Forest Deerhounds were started in a very moderate 
way by the late Master, Mr. Lovell, of Hincheslea, but gradually 
grew into a r^^lar two-days-a-week subscription pack. Though 
they have never had the vogue of the Devon and Somerset — 
and, indeed, the nature of the country would not admit of the 
enormous fields which obtain on Exmoor — the Easter buck- 
hunting has always been a popular manner in which keen 
hunting folk from the Shires may end the season. A good many 
years ago I summed the two packs up in one of my books — 
and, as I still think, fairly — by saying that a gallop over 
Exmoor was as far superior to a run in the New Forest, as the 
latter in its turn is to a run on the hard, high roads, steep 
combes, and dense woodlands, which form the usual concomi- 
tants of the chase in the southern part of the Devon and 
Somerset country. 

August, the month that sees the opening meet at Cloutsham 
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Ball, also sees the beginning of the New Forest buck-hunting. 
Nothing can be more beautiful than the great English play- 
ground at this time of year, when masses of purple heather 
alternate with waist-deep banks of green fern, and dark pine 
belts with green oaks and beeches. Through such a country 
you jog out to the meet, a far smaller affair than on Exmoor. 
Forty or fifty riders, half-a-dozen carriages, and the inevitable 
cyclists in some numbers, make up the gathering. Like the 
Devon and Somerset, the hounds are foxhounds, but not, as 
these, the giants of their kind. They are merely ordinary sized 
dog-hounds, mostly of the Bramham Moor blood. The uniform 
of the Devonshire pack is * pink ; ' but here Master and hunt 
servants wear green — the correct traditional deer-hunting colour 
as I believe. 

There is no professional harbourer in the New Forest, the 
work being done by the forest keepers in their respective * walks.' 
A couple of their brown velveteen-clad forms are now in con- 
sultation with the Master, whilst the huntsman is superintending 
the coupling together of the body of the pack, for convenient 
barns, such as those in which the Exmoor pack is shut up, do 
not exist here. This done, he calls out his tufters, some three 
couple or so, and trots off, after the Master, to the place where 
the buck is reported to be lying. 

If it is a hot morning, the field will generally be content to 
dismount, and wait with the pack ; but if the day is wet, the bulk 
of them follow the tufters, which are generally taken to one of the 
numerous enclosures, where the deer find quieter lying than on 
the open forest. Deer are not scarce, and little time generally 
elapses before the tufters are tonguing merrily through the 
woodland, the field cantering parallel to them alongside of the 
wide, but generally rather * stodgy,' rides. As we come to the 
end of the enclosure the deer break away for an adjoining 
one — one, two, three, four, but all does. * Hold hard,* is the cry; 
the tufters are stopped, and the huntsman trots off to try again. 

At last a ringing view-holloa is hear, a ' warrantable deer ' 
has crossed the open, and alone. Again tufters are stopped, and 
the huntsman gallops off for the pack* 

Not much time elapses before he returns and lays them on 
the line. The chase sweeps on, now through the meadows, 
now across a belt of open moorland, now across a boggy 
bottom, where men ride warily, following a leader. These 
old, heavy bucks do not give such a run as you get with a 
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galloping doe in January, and the warm weather adds to their 
distress. A slight check— he has turned short back ; another, 
and as you sit silent on your sweating horse, you become aware 
of a form stealing through the trees. The stiff gait — walking 
on the toes as it were — the dirty coat, and the tightly closed 
mouth show that the buck is, as they would say on Exmoor, 
* properly runned up/ In your full view he lies down ; but, 
hark ! his relentless pursuers are on the line again. The poor 
brute staggers up and goes on, and you feel how cruel sport is. 
A few turns more, a crash ! * Who- whoop ! Who-whoop !' 

Such a chase I have recently witnessed, and more than once. 
But the truthful chronicler must state that things rarely go with 
such smoothness. To begin with, your old buck is a knowing 
customer, and of all his * rouses ' — as Mr. Jorrocks would call them 
— the easiest, simplest, and most frequently practised is to beat 
up other deer, the scent of which may lead hounds off his own. 
Great is his luck if the deer so roused be a buck little inferior 
to himself, which, crossing open ground in full view of some not 
very knowing member of the field, may lead to the emission of 
an unwarrantable * halloa,' and thereby save their original quarry 
for good and all. It more often happens, however, that he sets 
young or female deer on foot. Even then it by no means 
results that the error of the chase is detected at once. There 
is so much covert in the forest country that hounds may well 
run a doe in this way for half an hour or so before man's eye 
lights on her and the pack are stopped. 

It should not be so, of course. It is easy to theorise on such 
matters, and to say that if French hounds surely and easily 
hunt one roedeer down in a forest teeming with these animals, 
English hounds should do as much on the far more open country 
of which I write. But in practice the difficulties are great, and 
so what old * Bob ' Grimston called * riot ' often continues to be 
run in the forest. Many things have been tried to avoid this 
trouble. A recent Master, having heard great things of French 
hounds, thought he might remedy it by the introduction of 
such, and bought a few. But he found, however, that they 
could not live with the English foxhound, as any French 
huntsman could have told him. Moreover, I doubt whether 
he really could have got hold of the right thing, for when a 
French Master of Hounds has got hold of a chien-de-change,^ he 

♦ There is a sort of *bull' in the term, for a chien-de-change means a 
hound that will not change off the hunted animal. 

VOL. XXI. S 
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is exceedingly unlikely to part with him except at an enormous 
figure. Moreover, the breed alone is not so material, French 
authorities holding that there is no better chien-de-change than 
the first cross with the English foxhound. No, the remedy 
must be sought for elsewhere, and I believe it lies in one word, 
* Patience.' More patience in the tufting, more patience in the 
hunting, more trusting to the hounds, and less to the man's eye. 

The present practice is, I believe, to tuft till one or fnore of 
the right animals are viewed in a position convenient for laying 
on the pack. This is a quicker proceeding than absolutely 
separating one, but it is absolutely fatal to the real sport. For 
if, let us say, two bucks cross into a certain enclosure a couple of 
hundred yards apart, it is a certainty that some, at least, of your 
laid-on pack will get on to the scent of the one you are not 
theoretically hunting, and the result, at best, is that they divide ; 
at worst, that really the best hounds are stopped off the line of 
the original deer, and forced on to that of the other, confirming 
them at once in their worst fault. Therefore I say, *More 
patience in the tufting ! ' If two or more deer of the sex 
required cross into the same covert, keep your iufters at work 
until one or other of them is forced right away beyond the possi- 
bility of a change or division in the first ten minutes. How 
hard such a maxim must be on a Master, with an eager and 
impatient cohort of what Mr. Jorrocks (again) called 'good 
payin' subscribers,' all dying for a gallop, at his heels, it is un- 
necessary to say. But though they may have been waiting 
hours, let 'em wait. On many a future day they will be thankful 
— indeed, almost certainly this day. 

But the tufting is done. A deer, the deer, has crossed, say, 
Stony Cross, or Ocknell Plain, heading for an enclosure in 
which you have spent half the morning, and in which, if there 
are any other deer, there are certainly far fewer than there were 
at cock-crow. Let us lay on the pack. 

Now I come to another point. The pack, even at the 
beginning of the season, in the New Forest, consists of some 
five-and-thirty hounds, with a strong admixture of puppies — 
about the right number to hunt a woodland deer, but too many 
for instructional purposes. Suppose that, keeping up your 
tufters, you now lay on ten couple of fresh hounds, of which, at 
the outside, two couple are young. (It might be even better to 
begin with no puppies and let them come in on the old relais 
system, when the pack are ' tied * to their quarry.) Away you 
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go, and things prosper. The enclosure, as you rightly thought, 
contained no fresh deer. Rattled about it, your deer slips out, 
and makes for a holly and alder-bush studded bottom, soiling in 
the brook as he goes. Hounds are still running hard, when a 
voice is heard in front : * Have a care, all of ye.' What \s it ? 
Why, yon forester has seen — a doe in front of the pack. Now a 
French Master, with his absolute confidence in his hounds, takes 
Tio notice of such an incident as this. Doe no doubt there was ; 
the witness is reliable, but the hunted buck took this line, too, 
whether seen or not. The hounds cannot lie. 

Unfortunately we cannot say as much. What the huntsman 
can do is to stop the hounds, carefully noting which hounds were 
heading, and which hanging back. Then he can search the 
ground in hopes of finding a fresh double slot. If not, he must 
try back. 

A quarter of a mile back * RufHer ' and * Boisterous,' already 
noted as hanging in the extreme rear of the pack when it was 
stopped, feather and dash on a scent running in a lateral direction 
— that of the hunted buck. The huntsman credits them with a 
good mark for this work, and puts a bad one against * Barmaid * 
and * Wilful,' who were leading the chase of the doe. And this 
is where the short pack comes in. It enables the huntsman 
much quicker to notice the individual work of each hound, to be 
ready to chide, or even punish those habitually given to chang* 
ing, and, failing reformation, to note them for prompt drafting. 
In an open country, such as Exmoor, a bigger pack can be more 
easily overlooked. How often has not the writer watched the 
look on old Arthur HeaFs face, as one after another of his most 
trusted favourites dropped to the rear of a galloping chase, and 
appeared to take no further interest in the proceedings. And 
how short a time followed before Anthony was stopping them to 
the huntsman's back-cast ! That is what is wanted in the New 
Forest to-day. With half-a-dozen hounds absolutely reliable, a 
huntsman can kill a deer more easily than with half-a-hundred 
that will as soon run one deer as another. 

The deer-hunter — whether of red or fallow — has the 
enormous advantage that his season begins with the male deer, 
and if, as I suppose, no two does are ever exactly alike, he may 
be thankful, at least, that all bucks are unlike all does to the most 
unskilled eye, and even, as a rule, widely different one from 
another. So that he has the immense advantage of being able 
to hear, almost whenever his quarry is viewed, whether it is the 
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right or the wrong one. It is this, combined with a careful 
watching all the time of the work of individual hounds that 
should make the training of deer-hounds so easy. If thrice in a 
fortnight hounds are stopped off the line of a fseen) doe, when 
the hunted buck was afterwards proved to be back — and on eacli 
occasion * Wilful * was a leading and * Bluster ' a tail-hound — any 
fool can draw the obvious inference. 

What can the field do to help? Well, first, foremost, all 
through, and last of all, they can be patient, and not grumble. 
They must realise that hounds must be taught their business, 
and look upon this August and September buck-hunting in the 
light of 'cubbing.' Then let them come down in January if 
they will, and they shall see a pack, laid on a selected doe, race 
her and rattle her, pick her line through a score of others, and 
finally pull her down after a clinking run. 

One last word, if it is necessary to add it, and that is to say 
I am not to be taken as in any sense reflecting on the skill an J 
care of the present Master, huntsman, or assistants, still less o!> 
the qualities of the hounds. Of both I have the briefest ( f 
experience ; but of deer-hunting at large I have seen much, and 
and of forest-hunting a fair share. Even a brief experience, 
however, enables me to say that, judging by outward appear- 
ance, no pack of hounds is more studied, and none better turned 
in out every respect. Moreover, I am informed that in the 
season of 1902-3 they killed fifty-one deer; and in that of 
1903-4, sixty (of which two were red stags) — larger number?, by 
far, than have ever been reached before, and surely ' the proof of 
the pudding is in the eating.' 



ETON IN THE SIXTIES. 

SPORTSMEN OF THE SCHOOL. 
Sketclted front Memory by An Old Etonian. 

JORDS first,* as Mr. Joseph Brown was wont to sa>% 
addressing a crowd of hungry boys on a cold winter's 
morning, as he entered the little shop from the back 
bearing aloft a tray of buns, red hot from the oven. 
How good they were, those same buns ! Two or three of them 
partaken in conjunction with a cup of coffee, at eight o'clock in 
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the morning, not only resigned one to the trials of pupil room, 
or — if a lower boy — one's fagging duties, but served as a 
preliminary canter for a regular breakfast later on in one's own 
room, with your messmate, or at Webber's, as the case might be. 

Once again, * Lords first,' and suppose we begin with the 
tall, delicate-looking young man, with reddish hair and whiskers, 
who in a shooting jacket, and cap, with his trousers tucked into 
his socks, a hunting whip in his hand, and a hunting horn 
sticking out of the breast of his coat, emerges from Voysey's, on 
a half-holiday on a winter's afternoon, in company with a com- 
panion similarly equipped, and if possible, more delicate-looking 
than himself. 

It is Lord Jersey, master of the Eton Beagles, and his *fidus 
Achates * and whipper-in, the Honourable Mr. Pelham, ardent 
sportsmen both of them, and, without doubt, two of the most 
popular members of the school in a quiet sort of way. 

Taking holy orders soon after leaving Eton, his whipper- 
in's active participation in sport ceased with his duties with the 
Beagles. With Lord Jersey, however, it was different, for he 
has always been a staunch supporter of fox-hunting in his 
Tjative country of Oxfordshire. At one period, too, we hear 
of him, doubtless inspired with a desire of emulating the 
triumphs achieved by a former Earl of Jersey, with the aid of 
his famous Bay Middleton, purchasing *en bloc' for a large 
sum of money the entire stud of two-year-olds belonging to 
the celebration Tom Parr of Fisherman fame, with the idea, 
no doubt promulgated by the wily vendor, that amongst them 
was probably included the winner of the Derby and other classic 
races. 

For once in a way, his lordship's judgment (to quote Sam 
Weller) ' went a wisitin',' for a more worthless lot were never got 
together, the best of them not being capable of winning a race 
in the lowest of company, let alone the Derby. His deal with 
the Squire of Wantage probably sickened Lord Jersey with 
racing and everything connected with it, for we have never 
heard of him since aspiring to turf honours. 

We believe that his tutor — ^Johnson, if we remember rightly — 
always prognosticated a brilliant future for that quiet- lookingpupil 
of his who answered at * Absence' to the caller-over's cry of Lord 
Dalmeny, an anticipation which has been more than realised. 
With his career as politician and statesman we have nothing 
to do, suffice it to say that whilst, like many a great man before 
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him, he attained to no prominence in the playing fields or on 
the river, he came to the front as a sportsman with a vengeance. 
How after several attempts he won the Derby two years in 
succession is matter of history, and we can only say that in the 
many times we have seen the race, never have we heard, except 
in Persimmon's year, such cheering as went up when Ladas won 
the Derby for Lord Rosebery. 

Who is the wiry-looking Etonian who with both hands in 
his pockets, and legs very wide apart, we see strolling up the 
High Street en route probably to Mr. Brown's, with that rolling 
gait one generally associates with our friend the * Handy 
Man ' ? Another ideal Etonian, and his name Lord Melgund, 
popularly termed * Roily * on account of his mode of walking 
just mentioned. Sculling was his forte, if we remember right, for 
we cannot call to mind his distinguishing himself as a Dry Bob. 
A great friend of Mr. J. M. Richardson, of Disturbance and 
Reugny fame, it was probably owing to the latter that Lord 
Melgund in later years blossomed forth as a full-blown gentle- 
man rider, under his nom de guerre of Mr. Roily. His career 
in this capacity, though short, was undeniably sweet, sundry 
important steeplechases, including the Grand Steeplechase of 
Paris, to say nothing of innumerable small ones, falling to his 
share. Though he naturally aspired to Grand National 
honours, he never succeeded in getting nearer than fourth, when 
he rode Defence in Capt. Machell's interest, in the race won by 
Reugny in 1874. 

If our memory serves us, Mr. Rolly's last appearance at 
Aintree was in 1876, when he donned the amber jacket and 
black cap of his old friend * the Bold Harrow Boy.' The horse, 
whose name we forget for the moment, an old-fashioned 
customer with a docked tail, looked all over a winner, as with 
Tom Challoner, the jockey, at his head, presumably giving a word 
or two of sage counsel to my lord, he made his appearance on 
the course. But, alas ! though backed for a lot of money, like 
many another favourite, he altogether failed to realise ex- 
pectations. So much for Lord Melgund's career as a sportsman, 
or rather a gentleman rider. Suffice it to say that as might have 
been expected of him, in his latest r61e of Governor-General of 
Canada, Lord Minto has achieved quite as great a success, and if 
anything a larger share of popularity, as did Mr. Roily on the Turf. 

It is the Windsor Election, and a great contest is in prc^ess 
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between Colonel Howard Vyse, in the Conservative interest^ 
and Captain Hayter in the Liberal ditto. Outside the * White 
Hart/ the headquarters if we remember rightly of the Con- 
servative Candidate, is an unruly mob, conspicuous amongst 
which are, needless to say, a good sprinkling of Etonians, con- 
prising some of the biggest and smallest members of the schooL 
Amongst the latter, waving a large poster, on which is 
inscribed in large red letters, ' Vyse for Ever,* and shouting 
himself hoarse, a very small boy is making himself very 
conspicuous. 

When in after years we take up our newspaper after break- 
fast, and turning to the Parliamentary news, read therein, as was 
not unfrequently the case, how the night before Lord Randolph 
Churchill, like David of old, had tackled the mighty Gladstone 
with more than his usual amount of audacity, our mind in- 
variably reverted to the small boy flourishing the poster that 
afternoon amongst the mob on Windsor Hill. It was indeed a 
case of the * boy is father to the man,' for the youthful politician 
in question was none other than Lord Randolph Churchill. 

It was about this period that Professor Pepper thought fit 
to bring his then much-talked-about Ghost for a visit to the little 
Windsor Theatre one afternoon, and by a great stroke of 
diplomacy obtained from the powers that be, a special permit for 
the attendance of such Etonians as would like to see the show. 

Of course we all liked, and a very full house was the result, 
most of it armed with peashooters, and bags of peas for 
the purpose of peppering Mr. Pepper and his Ghost, or both. 
Fortunately the manager discovered that fact in time — and only 
just in time — to prevent what might have meant a serious loss 
to himself. 

The decidedly noisy audience, which, with the exception of 
the presence of jolly old Captain Bulkely and a party of 
ladies in a private box, consisted entirely of Eton boys, having^ 
settled down in their places, proceedings commenced with a 
performance on a huge handbell, similar to that in use at our 
railway stations, given by Randolph Churchill, who, bent on 
mischief, had clambered on to the stage for the purpose. Then 
the manager came forward, and, silence being at last restored^ 
proceeded to address the house. 

It had come to his ears, he told us, that the majority of us 
had come armed with peashooters with the full intention of 
using them on the Ghost when he made his appearance. Now 
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he had been informed on all sides — and he had not the slightest 
doubt that his information was correct — that the term * gentle- 
man ' was synonymous with that of Etonian. Therefore he 
felt morally certain that when he told us in confidence that the 
whole secret of the show was a large sheet of glass which 
stretched right across the stage, and which would inevitably be 
smashed, and himself and his exhibition ruined for the time 
being, we would prove ourselves one and all worthy of our 
reputation, and give him our assurance that the contemplated 
assault on the ghost— or rather the sheet of glass — would not 
take place. 

In conclusion, he thanked us for our patronage, which had 
exceeded his most sanguine expectations, and trusted we should 
enjoy the performance, which he might mention had already 
met with unqualified approval from Her Majesty the Queen and 
the Prince Consort, before whom it had been given at the 
Castle by royal command the previous afternoon. 

A hearty cheer greeted the manager as he bowed himself off 
after his diplomatic little speech, and it is pleasant — though 
only what might have been expected, I hope — to have to record 
that the performance, an excellent one, went off without a 
hitch — or perhaps it would be better to say * without a pea.* 

Lord Randolph took very kindly to hunting, and when 
living at Blenheim in his father's time, used to hunt a great 
deal with the neighbouring packs. A good story is told about 
him that one day when out with the Old Berkshire, and having 
the misfortune to jump on a hound when going over a fence, 
he received a most elaborately illuminated address from the 
M.F.H., Tom Duffield, who wound up with, * Go back to 
Blenheim, you princely this, that, and t'other, and be hanged to 
you!' 

The offending one said nothing in reply at the time, but 
later on an opportunity came for revenge, of which he availed 
himself, you may be sure. This was at a hunt dinner, at 
which both were present, in the course of which. Lord Randolph, 
in replying to the toast of his own health, remarked that he was 
fond of every kind of sport, including ratcatching in a bam and 
hunting with the Old Berkshire I 

It was not until 1887 that, first on his own account, and 
afterwards in partnership with Lord Dunraven, he embarked 
upon the Turf, with tolerably successful results, many of the 
principal two-year-old races falling to L'Abbe Morin, whilst 
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with L'Abbesse de Jouarre — to our fancy the most beautiful 
mare, barring Formosa, we ever saw — the partners took the 
Oaks and Portland Plate ; and later on the Cambridgeshire with 
Molly Morgan, who, if we recollect rightly, was the last animal 
to run in their colours. 

If not distinguishing himself above his fellows either as Wet 
or Dry Bob during his sojourn at Eton, there can be no question 
about the Marquis of Worcester keeping up the family repu- 
tation as a sportsman in after life. With so world-wide a fame 
as his, indeed, we may well be pardoned for not alluding more 
fully to his long career, first as Huntsman and then Master of 
the Badminton Hounds. Suffice it to say that wc don't fear 
contradiction when we assert that in the former capacity the 
Marquis hardly had an equal, certainly not a superior. 

A keen sportsman himself at heart — he often had a turn with 
the Queen's during the holidays, and never missed Ascot by any 
chance — it was only in the order of things that Johnny Yonge 
should harbour under his roof-tree a pupil who would some day 
make his mark in the world of sport. Fresh-coloured, good- 
humoured Sir Charles Legard, though, like his contemporaries 
we have already mentioned, never a shining light in either the 
playing fields or on the river, was not very long in coming to 
the front as a sportsman ; indeed, within a brief period of his 
leaving Eton, we find him embarking upon the Turf under the 
able guidance of Captain Machell. 

We renewed acquaintance with our fellow pupil at the Bath 
races just as he was superintending the saddling of Vespasian — 
one of the best horses in England — for one of the principal 
events on the card. We can almost hear his cheery voice as 
we write, as he laughingly asked us how much we had got in our 
pocket, and bade us put the lot on his horse — advice which, we 
need scarcely add, was acted up to most religiously, though not 
with much profit to ourselves, the price, if we recollect, being 
decidedly cramped. 

Legard's career on the Turf, good though some of the horses 
were who carried his colours, we fear was not altogether a 
successful one, which was a pity, as a keener and better sports- 
man, or a more popular one for that matter, it would have been 
difficult to find. 

He was supposed to possess a marked resemblance to our 
present King when Prince of Wales ; Mr. John Corlett even 
going the length of .saying that he once took his hat off to the 
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bold Baronet on Newmarket Heath, as he cantered by on his 
hack, in the firm belief that he was saluting royalty in the first 
person. Of stout build and with a fair moustache and beard of 
the same trim, there was no doubt a similarity between H.R.H. 
and the popular Yorkshire Baronet, but, frankly, we never our- 
selves could see the * double * that others professed to. 

Another baronet in the shape of Sir George Chetwynd next 
claims attention from our memory. Leaving Eton prematurely,, 
through no fault of his own, he migrated to Harrow, where he 
showed, shortly after, what stuff he was made of by playing in 
the cricket eleven against his old school in the annual match at 
Lord's. A good all-round sportsman, the turf had most charms 
for him, and for many years there were no more familiar colours 
to be seen on our racecourses than the sky-blue and yellow 
sleeves and cap of Sir George Chetwynd. 

Being by nature of a dog-fancying, rat-catching dispositioHr 
with a dash of the naturalist thrown in, it is not surprising that 
about the first shop we made acquaintance with the day after 
our arrival at Eton was the bird-stuffing establishment in the 
High Street, presided over by Fisher, ph'e et fits. A glance 
round at the stuffed birds, &c., and our conductor showed the 
way to the yard at the back, where the live-stock, consisting of 
a badger, one or two dogs, and a good many ferrets, were kept. 
Here we found Fisher senior in the act of administering words 
of comfort to a small, curly-haired Eton boy who was looking 
disconsolately, and with something suspiciously like a tear in 
his eye, at the dead body of a bulldog, which had evidently, 
judging by a large wound in its throat, fallen in deadly combat 
the day before. It was our first meeting with Billy Beresford, 
who, young though he was — but a lower school skug, indeed — 
was even then one of the best-known and best-liked boys in the 
school. 

I can see him now, with a battered-looking hat stuck well on 
one side of his curly head, his hands in his pockets, and his 
trousers tucked up over the heavy pair of shooting boots he 
invariably affected, and a merry twinkle in those roguish blue 
eyes of his which defied description. Surely if any boy looked 
the very incarnation of mischief, Billy Beresford was that boy I 
And what is more, his looks did not belie him. 

He was never happier than when either fighting himself or 
getting up an impromptu battle between other boys. As to his 
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own, he generally picked out a boy bigger than himself as an 
antagonist, and here his tutor proved his salvation, for, as 
sure as fate, hardly had the ill-matched pair got to work,, 
generally after a good deal of wrangling — there was a good 
deal of the * win, tie, or wrangle ' about the Beresford battles — 
before a shout would be heard in the distance, and the Rev. 
John Hawtrey would be seen pounding along for all his fat 
carcase was worth to the rescue of his pet pupil. 

Riding over to Ascot once with two young friends, mounted 
respectively on two hacks and a pony, the property of Tom 
Cannon, the horsedealer of Windsor, father to Tom and Joe of 
that ilk, the celebrated jockeys, the trio, cantering gaily along 
through Windsor Great Park, were suddenly aware of a horse 
galloping in their direction from behind. Turning round in 
their saddles, they discovered, to their chagrin, that they were 
being pursued by one of the Eton masters in the shape of 
Johnny Yonge, mounted on a thoroughbred chestnut weed he 
was the proud possessor of in those days. What was to be 
done ? * Why, separate, of course,* replied Beresford, without a 
moment's hesitation. And separate they did accordingly, going 
off in different directions, with the effect that my tutor, completely 
out-manoeuvred, abandoned the chase in despair, like the wise 
man he was. 

If any proof were wanting of Beresford's universal popu- 
larity, it was surely supplied by the quantity of leaving books 
he received on taking his departure for good, at a comparatively 
early age, from the school. Such a number, indeed, as we don't 
suppose any other Etonian could boast of being the proud 
recipient of either before or since. 

It was a pleasant custom, and a harmless one, that giving of 
leaving books, and we shall always think that it was a pity that 
it should ever have been done away with. The boys liked it 
both at the time and in after years, and as we never heard any 
objection raised to it by any parents or guardians we have come 
across, we repeat, * Why stop it ?' 



It IS the day before the general break-up for the holidays,, 
and the boys are coming trooping out of five o'clock school, 
holloaing and shouting as per usual, when they are suddenly 
aware of the appearance in their midst of one of Charley Wise's 
flys, laden with luggage, whilst, leaning half out of the window^ 
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is a merry-faced boy, with a bulldog straining at the leash on 
either side of him. A dozen or more boys rush up to the fly 
with outstretched hands, which are cordially grasped by the 
occupant. 

* Good-bye, you fellows !' • Good-bye, Billy !' and away goes 
the fly. 

It is Billy Beresford, off to the Great Western Station, 
en route to Curraghmore. We may here state, for the benefit 
of the uninitiated, that Irish boys — and we fancy Scotch also — 
had the privilege accorded them of leaving the day before 
the others. 

Brassey, who made one of as good a boat's crew as ever 
went to Henley, including as it did such men as C. B. Lawes, 
Kinglake, Selwyn, and Griffiths, in later life became Master of 
the Heythrop, a post he holds to this day with great satisfaction 
to the county. 

Lord Falmouth' — Boscawen of those days— like his con- 
temporary, Lord March, is an active member of the Jockey 
Club, and, though not racing on the same extensive scale as 
his late father, generally has something to carry the famous 
magpie jacket with credit. 

Meysey-Thompson — he had not then come into the baronetcy 
— was one of the best runners in the school, and we have a vivid 
remembrance of the race for the school mile one year, for 
which he was a great favourite, from the circumstance that we 
made in backing him the very first bet we ever had in our life. 
Alas ! he caught cold at the last moment and was easily defeated 
by Bering in consequence. 

Then there was * Jumper * Greaves — son of that celebrated 
M.F.H. Mr. Henley Greaves — a good runner and splendid 
jumper, as his nickname implied. 

What about Simpson, too, dunce of the school, a rough and 
ready sportsman who was never happier than when starting with 
a couple of ferrets in his jacket pocket for a poaching expedition 
to Ditton Park. Roger, again, though we never heard of his 
distinguishing himself at Eton in any way, developed afterwards 
into the best amateur billiard-player in England. 

The performances of C. B. Lawes, Captain of the Boats, 
both before and after leaving Eton are too many to enumerate. 
Suffice it to say that whilst at Eton he managed to win every- 
thing in the athletic line there was to be won — school steeple- 
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chase included ; finally developing into possibly the finest 
amateur athlete this country has ever known — certainly the most 
successful one. 

Even now, after so many years, he seems to have retained 
all his pristine vigour, and few men of his own age, or even 
younger, would care to take on Sir Charles in a bicycle race 
over a long or, indeed, any distance, where pace and stamina 
was an object. 

Of the numerous masters at Eton, there were but three to 
whom so far as we know the term sportsman could be applied. 
These were respectively Mr. Woolly, afterwards Woolly-Dod ; 
Russell Day, a near relation of the celebrated Danebury family 
of trainers ; and lastly, the Rev. Johnny Yonge. 

These two last were the only masters who sported anything 
in the shape of horseflesh, and always took their equestrian 
exercise together on half-holidays. They were regular atten- 
dants at Ascot too ; * Parva Dies,' as Russell Day was called, 
distinguishing himself on some of these occasions by detecting, 
in spite of the way they were disguised, sundry of his young 
friends from Eton who were there in defiance of * Absence,* and 
other regulations. 

A select little party, consisting of * Roily ' Melgund, Phipps 
major, and two others whose names we forget, all got up as 
gents of the period, with white hats, green veils, dustcoats, 
and all complete, not forgetting false moustaches and whiskers, 
had their fun spoilt by him on one occasion ; the celebrated 
Blue Goggles penetrating through all disguises, perfect though 
their wearers flattered themselves they were. Possibly they 
overdid the thing a bit 

A favourite amusement with * Parva Dies' was to have all 
his pupils flogged periodically. 

*Any of Mr. Day's pupils in this division, sir ? ' would inquire 
the praeposter for the day, with a grin, as he entered one of the 
schoolrooms. On the master replying in the affirmative with a 
smile, he would deliver himself of his message : * They are to 
stay.' 
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THE ROUGH AND THE SMOOTH. 

By M. V. Wynter. 

* Twas neither Quom nor Pytchley horn 
That summoned our array ; 
No, we who met were a homely set 
In a province far away.' 

JT is a very common bone of contention between the 
man whose lines are cast in the shires and the less 
fortunate denizens of those benighted regions outside 
the magic circles of Northampton, Leicester, and 
Rutlandshire, as to which style of country forms the best 
training-ground for the ' young idea * — the object in view, be it 
understood, being to turn out really good sportsmen and sports- 
women, and not merely to swell the crowd of those who hunt 
solely to ride. 

There is generally one member, at least, of every hunt who 
holds the firm and unswerving conviction that * if a man can go 
in this country, he can go anywhere/ I have heard the assertion 
n?.ade in a country where, I think, even the hardest rider could 
not dispute the truth of the remark, and again, I have heard it 
expressed with equal sincerity by the follower of a pack of 
Devonshire harriers, the 'going' of whose members chiefly 
consisted in carrying out, with scrupulous fidelity, Mr. Jorrocks's 
instructions with regard to the negotiation of fences : 

* Jamp a-top on 'em, Binjamin, jamp a-top on 'em : so as to 
level the edge wi* the ground.' 

There is a certain feeling of loyalty and esprit de corps 
existing, I think, in most hunts, which causes the members to 
regard themselves as almost personally responsible for any 
defects in the sport shown, and loudly and oft as we may our- 
selves abuse the shortcomings of the country we have to ride 
over, few people relish hearing the same complaints made by a 
stranger. 

I remember an old friend of my father's, who was very fond 
of discussing the merits and failings of his numerous offspring, 
his son George, in particular, being an especially favourite topic 
of conversation. * Ah, George is a good lad, a good lad,' he 
would say. * Mind you, I don't say that George always speaks 
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the tnith, or that he is not inclined to be greedy, or, indeed, 
that he works at his books as I should like him to do ; still, 
he's a good lad, a good lad.' And so it is with the country 
which custom, association, and gratitude bom out of the 
memory of numberless happy days spent in galloping over its 
surface, has made us regard as one of the finest spots on earth. 
^ We don't deny that it is a hilly country, and — yes, well, perhaps 
there is an unusual preponderance of plough, and certainly foxes 
are not quite as plentiful as they might be, but it has been 
good enough for us, and our fathers before us, and who are 
you, O stranger ! to come and crab it ? ' 

Although those who live in bad hunting districts generally 
acquire a stoical indifference to the adverse criticisms of their 
friends, there is no denying that we do occasionally feel a little 
disappointed when the friend, whom we have invited to stay with 
us for a week's hunting, openly shows his boredom with the long, 
slow hunting runs, and very moderate amount of jumping which 
is all that, with the best endeavours, we can offer him. 

Sometimes this is merely put on for effect, and there are a 
great number of men and women who, though they may talk 
very largely of the sport enjoyed by *our hounds,' and the 
extraordinary number of gates we jump in * our country,' yet 
when taken out of * our country,' and brought face to face with 
even the homely sheep-hurdle, they suddenly recollect that they 
have a * husband ' or a * wife,' as the case may be, or that * the 
doctor has forbidden them to jump,' and that, deeply as they 
deplore the fact, they must therefore keep to the road. 

Fond as a man may be of his own country, however, I think 
no one having once tasted the delights of hunting, not only with 
the * cream of the cream in the shire of the shires,' but also with 
many of the less smart but wholly enjoyable provincial packs, 
such as the Duke of Beaufort's, Lord Fitzhardinge's, Blackmore 
Vale, and many others, can return to the sticky, cramped, 
unjumpable hunting country of Devon and Cornwall, without 
feeling, for a time, at all events, that he has left Paradise for 
another and less desirable region. 

To the man or woman fresh from a country where it is really 
possible to be in the same field with hounds : where, granted the 
nerve and the horses, you can choose your own line, cram your 
hat over your eyes — and^ride : the utter heart-sickness, the futile 
wrath that comes over such a one when he finds himself trans- 
planted to a land where it is almost unheard-of to get more 
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than two rideable fences in succession — where, for a stranger to 
go his own line, usually ends in his either losing hounds, or his 
own neck — a country in which you toboggan down one precipice 
only to crawl up a similar one the other side, and so on ad 
infinitum, *Who but a maniac would care to hunt in such a 
country?* you say, and yet, strange as it may appear, many 
excellent authorities hold that a rough country is a better 
school for young sportsmen than the pleasanter and more 
exciting form of the sport of kings enjoyed in more favourable 
regions. 

Every man, more or less, reads his own interpretation into 
words, but by the term * a good sportsman,' I think we usually 
understand, one who is not merely a hard rider, but who has a 
genuine love and knowledge of the art de venerie, the science of 
hunting. 

Now, the majority cf young people require no inducement 
to make them jump fences ; on the contrary, they are infinitely 
more interested in making up their * bag ' of these, than in 
watching what hound hits the line off here, why the huntsman 
made that particular cast there, et cetera^ but in a so-called 
bad country there is less jumping to take off their attention, 
and they have more leisure to look about them and take an 
intelligent interest in the hunting. 

Another inestimable advantage of beginning in a rough 
country, is that our young sportsman learns from the first to 
think for himself; he must, to quote Major Whyte- Melville, 

* make up his mind to take his own part, to study the coverts 
drawn, and find out for himself the points where he can see, hear, 
and, so to speak, command hounds when they go away ; must 
learn how to ride the hill with the least labour and descend it 
with greatest dispatch, how to thread glen, coombe, or dale .... 
and make his way home at night across trackless moor or open, 
storm- swept down. By the time he has acquired these accom- 
plishments, the horsemanship will have come of itself.' 

Those who hunt in rough, unfashionable countries, usually 
do so, more or less, from motives of economy, and, therefore, 

* ingenuous youth ' will probably be brought up on the excellent 
maxim of * learnin* to ride one 'oss afore he keeps two.* The 
long hacks backwards and forwards to the meets, the long days, 
and the rough going, will, of necessity, teach him that most 
important of lessons, to take care of his horse and to save him 
in every possible way. 
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Driving to the meets and having second horses out, however 
enjoyable, are, nevertheless, luxuries, not necessities of the chase, 
and in hunting, as in other matters, it is sometimes ' well for a 
man that he should bear the yoke in his youth.' 

Let us look at the reverse side of the picture, however, and 
see what are the faults engendered by too long a sojourn in the 
West Country. In a field of three or four hundred, all eager to 
get a start, quickness is naturally the first essential — and a 
banking country is inclined to make both horse and rider some- 
what sticky and slow. Judgment, also, as to the proper pace 
to send a horse at the different varieties of jumps encountered 
up-country, will be another point in which our young friend will 
find himself somewhat deficient. A horse, if let alone, will 
almost collect himself at his banks ; but in jumping wide, ragged 
fences with trappy ditches, big open water, stiff stiles, he must be 
roused and set going, not allowed to scramble over anyhow. 
Difficulties, albeit of a different nature, are not lacking even in 
Devonshire hunting, however, and the rotten, slippery banks, so 
overgrown as almost to pull the rider from his saddle as he 
forces his way through them, have hardened ingenuous youth's 
nerve, although his horsemanship still lacks that * finish ' which 
time and practice alone can give. Once the foundation has 
been satisfactorily laid, a season in the shires will ' teach him to 
get clear of a crowd, to leap timber at short notice, to put on 
liis boots and his breeches, and that is almost all there is for him 
to learn.' 



A TALE OF THE THAMES. 

By Francis B. Cooke. 

^ALKING about towing,' remarked the skipper, filling 
his pipe, * recalls an incident that happened to me 
years ago, before I knew you fellows. Perhaps you 
would like to hear the yam ? But first let us wash 
up and stow these things away.' 

The crew of the ten-tonner Widgeon had just done justice to 

an ample meal, with appetites sharpened by a hard run from 

Lowestoft, pursued by a wild wind and welter seas ; and now 

that they were securely moored in Felixstowe dock, the genial 
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warmth of the snug little cabin presented a pleasant contrast to- 
the cold, wet night without. 

Turning to with a will, by the aid of hot water and the 
indispensable cotton waste, the dinner things were soon washed 
up and put away, and then, when hot grog — for it was early in 
April — had been mixed with subtle skill for all hands, and pipes 
were drawing well, the skipper's two companions settled down to 
listen to his promised yam. 

* A good many years ago — in fact, more than I care to think 
about,' commenced the skipper, ' I had an old smack-yacht 
called the Petrel, a tubby old craft of about twenty tons, which 
I kept at Hole Haven. In those days very few yachtsmen 
made their headquarters at the Haven — in fact, I think there 
were only two, or perhaps three, other boats besides the Petref 
kept there ; but I found it a nice quiet little place that suited mc 
well, despite the three-mile walk from Benfleet station. 

* There was a fellow named Rawlinson who sailed from the re 
at that time, who owned a five-tonner called the Foam until she 
came to grief by being run down in the Bumham river, whilst at 
moorings, and pretty nearly cut in two. They managed to lift 
her, however, and, although the hull was past redemption, they 
salved all the spars, sails, and gear. 

* The Foam was not much of a boat — ^in fact, I think I 
might say that she belonged to the Ancient Order of Hookers, 
but it was a serious loss to Rawlinson, for she was uninsured ; 
and, as he was about to be married, he couldn't affort to buy 
another yacht. But he was very keen on sailing, and, not liking 
the idea of abandoning the sport altogether, he looked about for 
a bit, and managed to pick up at the docks an old ship's lifeboat 
for a mere song> 

* She was about twenty-seven feet long, and Rawlinson 
thought the Foam^s spars and sails would just about fit her. 
He was a handy sort of cuss, and, being a good amateur 
carpenter, determined to convert the boat into a yacht ; so he 
had her towed down to the Haven by a barge, and then, having 
purchased a lot of timber and other necessary articles, started in 
on the job. 

' Month after month he worked on that boat, and, when at 
length she was finished, the job would not have disgraced a 
professional shipwright. He built up the topsides, decked her, 
fitted a false keel, put in a cabin, and, in fact, did everything 
necessary to convert her into a comfortable little cruiser ; but^ 
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of course, it took a long time, and it was January before the job 
was completed. 

'All the Foam's gear being at Bumham, it was necessary 
either to get it brought round to Hole Haven or else the boat 
taken to Bumham ; and in a rash moment I, being rather inter- 
ested in Rawlinson and his work, volunteered to tow the boat 
round behind the Petrel. Rawlinson promptly closed with my 
offer, and thereby let me in for an expedition which subsequently 
caused me the most awful fortnight of anxiety it has ever been 
my lot to experience ; but I must not anticipate. 

* The day selected for the trip was a certain Sunday towards 
the end of January, and, as it was high water about two o'clock^ 
we decided to take the night-tide, so as to have daylight to 
negotiate the Whittaker Channel, and I don't think I shall forget 
that night if I live to be a hundred.' 

* Well, you certainly won't do that if you make a practice of 
drinking other people's grog in addition to your own,' murmured 
one of his auditors. 

* Oh, I'm sorry, old chap ; mix yourself some more.' 

* Well,' continued the skipper after the interruption, * as I was 
saying, we got under way at about 2 a.m., towing Rawlinson's 
boat on a stout thirty-fathom bass warp and ran out of the 
Haven, the wind being about N.N.W. Our tow had no gear of 
any sort on board, no ballast, and not even an anchor ; but 
Rawlinson, as happy as a king at feeling himself afloat on a 
craft that was, to a large extent, the work of his own hands, sat 
in the well, steering her in the wake of the Petrel 

' It was a dirty-looking night, although there was not a deal 
of wind, and so dark that one could hardly see the length of the 
boat. To add to our discomfort, it was mizzling with rain. I 
had been rather loath to start, but Rawlinson, who was to be 
married on the following Tuesday, was keen on getting his craft 
round to Bumham in order to have her fitted out whilst he was 
away on his honeymoon, so we hardened our hearts and went 
out into the dark and dismal night. 

'When we were well outside the Haven and clear of the 
Scarrs, we set a large topsail of the old-fashioned club-headed 
type and a balloon foresail, and with this additional canvas the 
old boat hustled along in her best style, and we were soon off 
Southend. 

* There were six of us on the Petrel, and as it was one of 
those nights when, despite any quantity of clothing, the cold 
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eats into one's very bones, we were soon well-nigh frozen ; so, as 
we had a leading wind, I left Tommy Richmond at the helm and 
another fellow — I forget who — looking out for'ard whilst the rest 
of us went below. 

*I have a vivid recollection of the jolly feeling that stole 
over me as I entered the cabin, where there was a bright 
coke fire burning, and the light from the lamp, permeating 
through a red silk shade, cast a soft mellow glow over every- 
thing. Closing the hatch, we brewed a loving cup of rum 
punch, and having thawed in front of the fire for a bit, sat 
down to a rubber of whist. The play was very even, and we 
soon became absorbed in the game — so much so, in fact, that 
we were oblivious of everything save the struggle for the odd 
trick. 

* We had been playing, I should think, for about two hours, 
when, all of a sudden, the yacht was struck by a violent squall 
which threw her almost on her beam-ends, and the cheery 
comfort of the cosy cabin was instantly dissipated in a scene 
of the wildest confusion. The two fellows sitting on the weather 
sofa, taken unawares by the sudden list, were thrown violently 
against the swing table, breaking it adrift from its fastenings, 
and one of them, throwing out his arms to save himself, clutched 
at the big hanging lamp and brought it down with him. The 
lamp reservoir, being of glass, was shattered in the fall, and in a 
moment the cabin was ablaze. Then followed the rending 
crash of breaking spars, and the Petrel righted a bit 

* It was a wild moment. Above could be heard the shrieking 
and howling of the wind, accompanied by the violent slatting of 
canvas, whilst below the flames leapt to the deck and burnt 
with a sullen roar. 

* Scrambling to my feet, and shouting to my companions to 
endeavour to extinguish the fire with the cushions, I climbed on 
deck. Glancing aloft, I found the topmast had been carried 
away, and the balloon foresail sheet having parted, the light 
sail was thrashing itself to ribbons. The old boat was storming 
along through the night with her lee rail deeply buried, and 
her bluff bow churning the inky black water into a foaming 
wave that rose to the level of the deck, 

'Rushing forward, I hastily scandalised the mainsail and 
assisted to secure the remnants of the foresail ; then, shouting 
to Tommy to keep her on her course, I dived below again only 
to find my companions in desperate straits. The flaming oil 
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had percolated through the floor-boards, and, burning from 
beneath with great fury, had obtained a firm hold. It seemed 
as if we should be compelled to abandon the yacht and take to 
the boat. But that was not to be thought of except as a last 
resource ; so, half suffocated with smoke and fumes, and with 
burnt and blistered hands, we doggedly fought the flames, until 
at length, after nearly an hour's work, our efforts were crowned 
with success, but not before the cabin was almost gutted. 

'Gasping for air, and with the perspiration pouring in 
Stygian streams down our blackened faces, we scrambled on 
deck to clear away the wreck of the topmast and put things 
shipshape. 

'AH this time I had clean forgotten about Rawlinson and 
his boat, and it was not until somebody happened to remark 
that she seemed to be towing very lightly, that I remembered 
her. Going aft, I took a pull at the tow-rope, and instantly 
the hideous truth flashed across my mind in all its nakedness. 

* " My God ! She's gone adrift," I shouted. ** Ready about : 
rattle in that mainsheet and stand by the headsails." 

* Round spun the Petrel, and we started back to look for the 
truant. Our chances of finding her on that pitch-black night 
were infinitesimal, but we could but try. 

*The situation was too awful to think about. There was 
poor Rawlinson adrift in a boat without sails, oars, anchor, 
lights — or anything, in fact— right in the track of that endless 
procession of steamers that ever pours out of the London river 
on the ebb. 

* Although it seemed very much like looking for a needle in a 
haystack, we cruised about searching for her and longing for 
daylight. We shouted every few minutes, but met with no 
response, and my only hope was that the boat had been blown 
out of the track of passing vessels without injury. There was 
still a strong breeze, but we could carry our whole mainsail and 
working headsails, and, being a " soldier's wind," could fetch 
either way, so we covered a good many miles during our search ; 
but it was all to no avail. 

* I suppose it was about nine o'clock, and we were in the 
neighbourhood of the measured-mile beacons when somebody 
noticed some wreckage floating up on the tide, and our quest 
was over ; for, standing over towards it, we at once recognised 
portions of Rawlinson's boat, and it seemed as if our worst 
fears had been realised. 
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' It was a sad and silent party that sailed into Hole Haven 
that morning on the Petrel^ -for the tragedy which had so 
recently been enacted had cast a gloom over us which nothing 
could dispel. To me it was perhaps a greater shock than to 
the other fellows, for the responsibility of the expedition rested 
on my shoulders, and I felt like another Nero, for had I not 
been playing cards below whilst poor Rawlinson had gone to 
his death ? What seemed the hardest part of the whole business 
was that his wedding was fixed for the next day but one, and 
our hearts went out to the poor girl who, no doubt, was im- 
patiently awaiting the time to arrive when she could throw in 
her lot with the man she loved. 

* As soon as we had moored, I hastened up to town to break 
the news to his mother, whom I knew slightly ; but I will draw 
a veil over that interview, for such events are not to be talked 
about. When I tell you that she was a widow, and Rawlinson 
her only child, you will readily understand what a harrowing 
business it was. 

* Of course we still hoped against hope that he might have 
been picked up by some passing vessel, and I made constant 
inquiries at Lloyd's ; but as day after day went by without any 
news, our hope dwindled away to vanishing point. 

* About a fortnight later, however, we received a wire from 
Stockholm to say that he was safe ; and he arrived home a few 
days later, when I heard the story of his rescue. 

*It appeared that the warp parted in that squall, and, 
although he shouted, his voice was carried away by the wind, 
and nobody heard him. Soon afterwards, as he was drifting 
helplessly about, he was run down by a schooner, but fortunately 
managed to scramble on board without injury, although the 
vessel must have run right over his boat. She was bound 
for Stockholm, and the skipper refusing to put him ashore, he 
was compelled to go there with her, and meeting with calms 
and head-winds in the North Sea, she made a very slow 
passage. 

* I don't think poor Rawlinson has ever quite got over the 
adventure, for, although his boat was insured, and he suffered 
no pecuniary loss, the postponement of the >wedding cost him 
his wife.' 

* How was that ?' inquired one of the skipper's audience. 

* Oh, she fell in love with the fellow who was to have been 
Rawlinson's best man, and eloped with him ! 
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* That's the history of my first and only towing experience, 
-concluded the skipper, knocking out his pipe. ' And now I'm 
going to turn in, as we have to. make an early start in the 
morning.' 




REDUCED TO THE RANKS. 

By A Cab-horse. 

tHERE is an old saying, and one that I feel the truth 
of more and more every day, and that is, * Pride will 
have a fall.' 

That I should be thus sensitive was certainly not 
the fault of my bringing up, for that was simplicity itself. 

My sire was a cart-horse ; my dam a half-bred mare, and, 
from my earliest childhood, I never aspired to anything higher 
than a farmer's drudge, or possibly to be thought good enough 
to take the parish doctor on his rounds — ridden by day, perhaps, 
and driven by night, with not too much rest in between. 

When, therefore, at six years old, at the instance of a smart- 
looking, somewhat peremptory gentleman, who paid the farm a 
visit one fine day, I found I had been purchased on behalf of the 
Government for service in Her Majesty's Life Guards, it is not 
surprising that I carried my head — to say nothing of my tail—* 
rather higher than usual. 

* Life Guards, eh ? ' sneered old Bob, the farmer's own parti- 
cular slave, when I took him aside in the strawyard and told 
him of my piece of good luck ; * Blackguards you mean, don't 
you?* 

But for his hasty explanation that he was alluding, in a 
friendly way, to my colour, he certainly would have received the 
sound kick in the ribs I was just preparing to administer. 

What a change it was, to be sure ! Before I had been in the 
regiment a month, no one would have recognised in the sleek, 
well-fed, perfectly groomed charger, the ill-kempt, hairy-heeled 
farmer's nag, who until now had never known what it was to 
have a rub-down in his life, and was an absolute stranger to such 
a luxury as a feed of corn. 

The pomp and circumstance of it all, too ! An officer — very 
likely one of the highest in the land — told off every day to see 
that we had our proper allowance of food ; a magnificent band, 
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whose very kettle-drums were of solid silver, to accompany us 
on the march, and everybody turning round to look at us as we 
passed along the street ; and, above all, on occasion, to form 
the bodyguard of our Gracious Sovereign herself ! No wonder, 
when I looked back at the past and thought of Snowball and 
Smiler, and my other hairy-heeled friends of the strawyard, pride 
was the predominant feeling within me, mixed with wonderment 
that I could have stood the old life so long as I did. 

Perhaps the most monotonous part of my new calling was 
having to stand so long at a stretch without moving when on 
duty at the Horse Guards, but even that was relieved by having 
one's nose patted frequently by pretty nursemaids, with the 
remark, * Oh, you dear ! ' accompanied by a sly look into the 
face of the gigantic trooper on my back, who dared only respond 
with a wink. 

* Alas ! this — to me — ideal life was not to last for ever, for, 
just after completing my third year in the Army, I found myself 
one day, in company with fifty or sixty more, being led up to a 
well-known Horse Repository in the City, there to be sold, with- 
out reserve, to the highest bidder, who, in my case, was a large 
cab proprietor : my future destiny, a ' Growler.' 

It was indeed a comedown in the world. There is something 
dashing about a hansom, especially with a smart man on the 
box ; but a growler gets quite a different class of fare, consisting 
principally, so far as my experience goes, of old ladies and 
children, with luggage to match, en route to the seaside or else- 
where, whilst apparently it is considered fair game for chaff. 

' Now, then,' shouted a 'bus-driver only the other day, whose 
progress we were somewhat impeding in that crowded thorough- 
fare, the Strand ; * now, then, get on with that rabbit-hutch o' 
yourn, can'tcher ! ' 

My Jehu, being quite equal to the occasion, a highly illu- 
minated address on his side was the result, causing our fare, a 
stout parson, to put his head out of the window and expostulate. 

* W'y, you've bin and woke up the old rabbit hisself ! ' 
laughed the 'bus-driver, pointing derisively with his whip to the 
now indignant cleric. 

The close of the London season, too, except perhaps at night- 
time, makes no difference to a four-wheeler ; your hansom, on 
the contrary, with all the swells away, has a comparatively easy 
time of it. Toiling up Piccadilly the other afternoon — one of 
the hottest of the year — with materfamilias and her family in- 
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side, and goodness knows how many boxes, with a couple of 
bicycles and a perambulater chucked in, on the roof, how I 
envied my next-door neighbour, the racehorse, as I spied him 
on the rank by St. James's Park, comfortably dozing in the 
shade of the trees, doubtless dreaming over triumphs of the past,, 
whilst his master, his straw hat tilted well over his nose and a 
cigar in his mouth, solaced himself with the Sportsman. 

He must have been a rare good-looking one when in his 
prime — and was now for that matter — that thoroughbred neigh- 
bour of mine in the next stall. There was a wistful look, too, 
about the eyes that as good as told one their owner's past had a 
history attached to it. 

This was difficult to arrive at, for, though friendly enough,. 
my well-bred companion was not one of the sort to unbend 
unless the spirit moved him — certainly not under pressure. 

My catching him napping, however, that afternoon gave me 
an opportunity not to be missed. Accordingly, that very 
evening, when done up for the night, I proceeded to tackle him,, 
leading up to the subject by hoping his dreams that afternoon 
had been pleasant, &c. 

The bait took at once. 

' They were both pleasant and the reverse — perhaps the 
latter predominating,' he replied, with a sigh. ' You will hardly 
believe/ he went on, ' that in that brief period this afternoon 
during which I was asleep, that every event of my life, from 
when I was a light-hearted little foal to the present time, passed 
through my mind as vividly as when they actually happened. 
For the time being, in fact, I lived the whole of my career over 
again. Seeing that— though I say it, who perhaps shouldn't — 
it was not altogether an uneventful one, perhaps you would like 
to hear something about it ? ' And as, needless to say, I jumped 
at the proposal, my well-bred friend, without more ado, com- 
menced as follows • — 

THE STEEPLECHASER'S STORY 
I will pass over as briefly as possible my early days. Suffice 
it to say that there was no happier foal in existence than myself. 
I often think now of the spacious paddock, covered with rich 
herbage and studded in profusion with buttercups and daisies, 
round which I gambolled until tired, under the watchful eye of 
my dam. Never sick or sorry, I developed into a strapping 
yearling, and was so much liked that the Squire, instead of 
including me in the lot he annually sent to the sale-ring at 
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Doncaster during the Leger week, determined to keep me on 
his own hands. 

Accordingly I was packed off, instead, to a trainer, and in 
due course put through the lines with a lot of other youngsters, 
coming through the ordeal with flying colours, much to my 
owner's satisfaction. 

Good as I was though, I was unlucky, when the time came 
for me to carry silk in earnest, in invariably meeting an op- 
ponent who was better than myself The New Stakes at Ascot, 
the Champagne at Doncaster, the July Stakes at Newmarket, I 
could never quite get there, but was always either beaten by a 
head or neck. 

Naturally disheartened, I began at last to sicken of racing, 
so much so that, on more than one occasion, I threw up the 
sponge on my own account. A good hiding from my jockey on 
one of these occasions when, more heavily backed than usual, I 
declined to gallop, settled the business. 

Thoroughly disgusted, my disposition, hitherto amiability 
itself, developed into sulkiness itself Not only did I refuse to 
gallop, but it was a difficulty now to get me to leave the 
starting-post. A council of war was held, the result of which 
was that the edict went forth that I was at once to be schooled 
for jumping, in the hope that, as a steeplechaser, I might make 
the success that it had been hoped I should have on the flat. 

* How did I like it .^ ' I took to the game, bless you, as a 
duck does to the water ; and in the first hurdle-race I took part 
in — a big affair at Kempton Park — I made such an exhibition of 
my opponents as never was seen. They might as well have 
been a lot of cart-horses for all the show they made. I need 
scarcely say that my runaway performance was by no one more 
highly appreciated than the handicappers, who took special care 
in future that Masaniello, by Napolitain, did not get much of a 
pull in the weights. 

They couldn't keep me out of it, though, do what they 
would, and I went on winning hurdle-race after hurdle-race. 
Good company or bad, it made no difference. 

No wonder that the Squire regarded my ultimate victory in 
the Grand National as a mere question of time. 

The following year — by which time I was five years old — I 
ran in four steeplechases, winning three of them, including the 
Grand National Hunt, and only losing the other by being 
knocked over by a runaway horse. 
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' Your next journey shall be the Grand National, my boy ! * 
exclaimed my delighted owner, patting my neck admiringly, as 
he led me back to scale after the Grand National Hunt. And, 
true to his word, I did nothing worth speaking of in the way of 
exercise until it was time for me to be put into strong work for 
the Grand National, in which race I was allotted 1 1 stone, 6 lbs., 
being 6 lbs. less than the Squire expected. 

Now, hitherto I had been ridden in nearly every one of my 
engagements by a young officer in the 19th Lancers, and, need- 
less to say, he would have given his eyes to have steered me on 
this occasion ; but, unfortunately, his regiment being ordered to 
India prevented his doing so, much to our mutual disappoint- 
ment, for never were horse and rider, I venture to say, more 
thoroughly in unison with each other than he and I. The 
mount, therefore, was offered to a professional named Ben 
Richmond, a fine horseman, but, in my opinion, a perfect brute, 
and unscrupulous into the bargain. 

Oh ! if I had been able to speak ! If I could only have 
told the Squire why it was that the more money there was sent 
into the market to back his horse, the worse favourite he 
became ! 

Before that rascal Ben had been upon my back half-a-dozen 
times, I knew for a fact that he had been squared, and had 
arranged to pull mc in the Grand National. 

How I hated him I 

The Squire, looking in. might well exclaim that Ben and I 
didn't seem to hit it off together half so well as my military pilot. 

* Only a bit above himself. Squire,' explained Ben, as he gave 
me a savage cut with his whip, after a laudable attempt on my 
part to unship him. 

It had been a wonderfully open winter, and, my preparation 
having gone on uninterruptedly from first to last, I arrived at 
Aintree on the Monday before the Grand National fit to run for 
a kingdom. Well might the prophets go for me to a man ; 
whilst, as for my owner and the public generally, they looked upon 
the race as as good as over. 

Alas ! they little knew. 

Acting according to instructions, Ben made the whole of the 
running the first time round, and it was plain to every one — 
still more to myself — that nothing but an accident could possibly 
bring about defeat. 

It was not until we were half-way round the second time 
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that Ben tried to stop me. I say tried advisedly, for he miser- 
ably failed. Still full of running, on approaching Valentine's 
Brook I just took the bit in my teeth and bolted in spite of him. 

As we jumped on to the racecourse — I nearly pulling Ben out 
of the saddle — there was nothing near us, and loud shouts from 
the crowd proclaimed our easy victory. 

As we jumped the last fence, my jockey was so dead-beat 
with his exertions that he had only strength enough to swear. 

* What would he do now t ' I wondered. 

I was not long kept in suspense. Stooping suddenly low in 
the saddle, I felt his hand at work on the saddle-cloth, and,, 
directly after, heard something drop on to the ground. Then 
once more he rose in his stirrups, and, with his hands down on 
my withers, allowed me to gallop home at my leisure, amidst 
such a burst of cheering as you never heard, my boy, not even 
when youVe been acting escort to the Sovereign in your old 
Life-Guard days. 

The Squire, radiant with delight, met us as we pulled up^ 
and led me back to scale, and Ben, having dismounted, off with 
the saddle and entered the weighing-room. 

There came an ominous silence. Another moment and out 
came the Squire, pale in the face with excitement. 

* Five pounds short of weight, and I can't make it out,' I 
heard him say to a friend he had with him. Hardly were the 
words out of his mouth before a man rushed up to him with 
something in his hand. 

* Look here, sir ! ' he exclaimed ; * do you see these ? They're 
some of the weights Masaniello carried in his saddle-cloth ; that's 
what they are ! Did they drop out ? No, they didn't — not of 
their own accord, at least. No, they were thrown away just 
after topping the last fence by that scoundrel of a jockey of 
yours ; me and several more see him stoop down in his saddle 

and do it, and be d d to him ! There he is, sir ! ' he shouted, 

as Ben at that moment appeared at the weighing-room door. 
* Tax him with it before me, and hear what he's got to say for 
himself 

Calling him by his name, the jockey, who, evidently scenting 
danger, was about to slink off, had no alternative but to obey 
his master's call, and accordingly sidled up in a shamefaced sort 
of way. 

I shall never forget the guilty look on his face as the Squire^ 
addressing him in his sternest manner, showed him the missing 
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leads, and, pointing to his accuser as he spoke, asked the rascal 
what explanation he had to offer. 

As might have been expected, his reply was a complete 
-denial of the charge, and a reiteration of what he had told them 
all in the weighing-room, that the leads must have dropped out 
by accident — a fact of which he was entirely ignorant until he 
was in the scale. 

It does not take long to collect a crowd, either on a race- 
course or anywhere else ; nor did it in this instance — the more 
so that the small punter and his friends, who had been witnesses 
of the robbery, took good care that their voices should be heard. 

Therefore it was that, when now thoroughly convinced of the 
truth of the accusation against his jockey, and almost too in- 
dignant to speak, the Squire turned his back on his late jockey, 
with an intimation that his conduct would at once be laid 
before the Stewards of the Meeting, the mob proceeded to take 
the law into their own hands in the usual way. 

To be brief, no welsher ever had such a rough time of it as 
did Mr. Ben Richmond that afternoon at Aintree. His clothes 
torn off his back, and knocked and battered about until almost 
beyond recognition, the last I saw of the poor wretch was being 
dragged off, guarded by a posse of police, who had interfered at 
the last moment, just in time to save his life. 

I need scarcely say that, as the result of this expose, Ben 
Richmond's occupation as a professional steeplechase rider came 
to an end once and for ever, the Grand National Hunt Com- 
mittee, on hearing the evidence against him, at once warning 
him off all courses under their control — a sentence which was not 
at all likely ever to be revoked. 

As for the Squire, so disgusted was he at the whole business, 
that he lost no time in getting rid of the whole of his stud of 
steeplechasers and hurdle-racers, myself included. 

I never had any luck afterwards. Sold for a large sum to a 
young man of fortune, whose one aim and object in life was to 
win the Grand National, he must needs run me at Sandown one 
day in a small steeplechase, before the bone was out of the 
ground after a recent frost. The consequence was that on 
landing over a fence when near home, my near leg gave way and 
down I came a burster; the amateur on my back being picked 
up insensible and carried off to the stand in an ambulance, whilst 
J was with difficulty led off the course, irretrievably lame. 

The suspensory ligament had given way, the Vet. said, and 
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though I might be patched up for ordinary purposes, it was very 
certain I should never be able to run again in a steeplechase. 
After this contretemps, it is not surprising that before long 
I found myself at Tattersall's again, and still less so that the 
price I fetched was not a very extravagant one. In short, after 
hardly any bidding, I was knocked down to our worthy pro- 
prietor here for the modest sum of thirty-two guineas. Dreadful 
comedown, wasn't it ? 

There's only one way of looking at it (wound up my 
aristocratic neighbour) that is, it might be worse. My owner 
besides being a capital whip has a first-class clientele, and can 
consequently afford to take things easy ; so that on the whole 
my life is not altogether the unpleasant one it might have been 
had I fallen into different hands. And now (said Mr. Masani- 
ello) I think I shall lie down, for I am getting sleepy ; so good- 
night, old boy, and pleasant dreams. 

♦ * ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Only a very short time after the above conversation, my 
neighbour came back one evening in unwonted spirits for him. 

I had not long to wait to know the cause, for the moment he 
was back in his stall he proceeded to unburden himself of his 
secret for my edification. 

* I've had such a piece of good luck to-day, as you never 
heard of,' he began. * Waiting outside the Turf Club, where we 
had taken a fare this afternoon, who should come out but my 
old master, the Squire. The moment he saw me he stopped and 
stared ; then he looked up at the driver, then again at me. 

* " Surely I ought to know that blaze face and that black mark 
on the near quarter. Yes, it must be my poor old Masaniello,'* 
I heard him mutter. 

* I gave a gentle neigh at this point and that did the 
business. 

* " By Jove, it is him! and positively I believe he knows me!'* 
exclaimed the dear old fellow, as he patted my nose, 

*"Cabby," said he, addressing the driver, "do you know any- 
thing about the antecedents of this old chestnut of yours } " 

* " Do I indeed } What do you think } " replied that worthy. 
" You remember Masaniello, wot was such a 'ot favourite for 
the Grand National three years ago, and would 'ave won too in 
a bloomin' canter, but for the ruddy thief on his back who 
actually 'ad the audacity to chuck his hextra weights amongst 
the crowd, when he found pullin' was o' no manner of use? 
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Well, this is the werry 'oss in question, Masaniello hisself,. 
and no bloomin' mistake about it — is there old chap?' 

*He flicked my ear playfully with his whip as he spoke, and I 
neighed in response. 

* " I thought I recognised him," said the Squire. Then he 
went on to ask who I belonged to, and on learning that I was 
only let out on hire to the man he addressed, forthwith gave him 
a commission for my purchase, at a reasonable sum, and bidding 
him come and tell him the result that very evening at an address 
he gave him in Mayfair. 

* My man and the governor are hard at it now,' said 
Masaniello, ' and I think, old friend, you may take it from me, that 
whatever the result of the deal, the shafts of a hansom cab will 
know me no more.' 

And when next morning I saw Masaniello, in a brand new 
suit of clothing, march proudly out of the yard in charge of a 
very smart groom, I said to myself that it was indeed a case- 
of Risen from the Ranks. 




HELDAR'S WAPITI. 

By Harold Bindloss. 

JT was a dark night when Jack Lyle and I tramped 
homewards down the sloppy trail through the British 
Columbian forest. Our ranch was ten miles from the 
settlement, but Jack, who had been clearing land in 
that vicinity for eight years or so, was packing in a month's 
provisions upon his back, and only stopped to express his opinion 
of the parsimonious Government with virulent fluency when he 
sank in a mud-hole to the knee. 

* And I'm supposed to be making my fortune by the folks 
at home who sent you out to worry me ! ' said he. * This is, 
as its natives say, a grand country, and so devoid of restrictions 
upon one's liberty that there's nothing to prevent the man who 
can't aflbrd a horse team turning himself into a dromedary.' 

* Horses wouldn't be much use here. They can't fly,' said I. 
* Anyway, you may as well pitch out Charlie Tomson's sugar.' 

Jack dropped the sack into the mud, and while I held up the 
lantern, crammed a burst cotton bag into a box nailed to a tree. 
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' It seems a little light for ten pounds,' said I. 

Jack straightened his back with a gesture of resignation. He 
was a big, bronzed Englishman of good education, though one 
would not always have surmised as much from his conversation 
and appearance. Just then he wore a blue shirt, rent at the 
back and buttonless at the throat, a wide hat apparently pur- 
chased when he first entered that country, and canvas overalls 
patched with flour- bags. Underneath was the frame of a 
gladiator toughened by hardship and strenuous labour, and a 
heart in keeping with it. 

* You are as bad as Charlie, and he's confoundedly particular 
about his measure,* he said. * Hold the condemned bag up, and 
ril shake the rest of it into my hat.* 

It was done, though I picked several odds and ends out of 
the sloppy sugar. 

* There is,' I said, * no need to give him our tobacco and 
matches in.* 

Then I blew out the lantern, and we went on again. The 
bush was very silent, and out of its shadow came the song of a 
river. Now and then a wolf howled, or there was a rustle in the 
fern, but a great hush followed, and one could fancy that we were 
groping through the black stillness of an unfinished world. 
There was pristine purity in the healing scent of balsam and 
cedar that brings tranquillity to the mind of man and sound sleep 
to his jaded body. 

* Sing ! ' said Jack suddenly. * Don't worry about the tune, 
but sing anything,* and I saw a light apparently wandering un- 
attached in the air flicker^ athwart a strip of thinner forest. 
Rancher Tomson, who had complained of a bad leg, had appa- 
rently gone cut pitlight shooting in place of carr>'ing his sugar, 
and Tomson had an unpleasant habit of shooting promiscuously. 

Before I lifted up my voice, the light, however, went out 
suddenly, and there was a great rustle in the undergrowth as 
though an elephant were charging through it. It was followed 
by the bang of a rifle, and presently a dark figure came panting 
down the trail. It, however, slackened its pace at our approach, 
and I laughed when Rancher Tomson came towards us leisurely. 

* Hallo, Charlie. A panther } * said I. 

* No,* said Tomson stolidly. * Have you brought my sugar } * 
' Taking exerci.^^e then ? ' said Jack, grinning, and Tomson 

answered sulkily : 

' If nothing else will do, it was Appleby's bull. It would be 
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a blessing if somebody shot the four-footed divil that's laying 
waste the country/ 

Having had several exciting runs with Appleby's bull, I felt 
disposed to agree with Charlie, and, when we left him, proceeded 
<:ircumspectly. The bush, however, was peaceful, and we 
reached the homestead unmolested, and ten minutes later were 
sound asleep. I was presently wakened by a shake, and rising, 
followed Jack, who had a rifle, to the doorway. The night was 
dark and still, but I could dimly see something large and shadowy 
apparently pawing among our citrons against the dusky strip of 
orchard. Then there was a crackle that suggested a young tree 
had been pushed over or torn up. 

* There is,' said Jack with a little sigh, * a limit to any man's 
patience. I've had my tomatoes made hay of, melons kicked to 
pieces, and on the last occasion nothing would content the 
condemned beast but eating my Muskoka vines. Oh, yes, he's 
a sporting animal, but I'm going to fix him this time.' 

He pitched the rifle up, and, having few kindly feelings 
towards Appleby's bull, I wished that the light was better. Still, 
the muzzle tilted, there was a spitting of red flame, and while 
thin smoke drifted past us I heard a dull thud almost simulta- 
neously with the concussion. It was, however, not the sound 
a bullet makes when it burrows into flesh and blood. Then 
there was a rush and a crash, and something went straight through 
the split-fence, hurling the rails about it. 

* Missed ! ' said Jack mournfully. * We'll go over and see 
Appleby when we've figured up the ruin to-morrow.' 

We went, and before we did so not only washed ourselves but 
tried to mend our clothes, which needed it, because of Miranda 
Appleby. Miranda was very pretty, and, we understood, had 
attracted attention in Ottawa and London, while, if we sometimes 
wondered what made the grim old Major bring her out to that 
wilderness, Appleby did not enlighten us. He owned two 
thousand acres of it, and a pedigree bull, brought out young 
from England ; while the hypothesis that he had been run out of 
the service did not hold water, because he was, as we read, 
occasionally an honoured guest at Esquimault, where the war- 
ships are. It was, however, unfortunate that his daughter was 
present when he received us in the great cedar-panelled hall, be- 
cause this naturally restrained Jack's eloquence, and I found it 
convenient to stand sideways for reasons connected with an 
accident to my overalls. It was under the circumstances difficult 
VOL. XXL U 
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to do justice to the occasion, and Appleby did not ask us to sit 
down. 

*I have come as a neighbour to ask you to mitigate the 
nuisance, sir,' said Jack, who did not always talk in that fashion, 
when he had recounted our grievances. 'In fact, the depre- 
dations of your bull render the raising of fniit, or anjrthing,. 
almost impossible.' 

' The remedy,' said Major Appleby, * is good fences.' 

* Fences ! ' said Jack, who seemed to gulp down something 
and pause at the adjective. 'The unmitigated beast gallops 
straight through them.' 

* Wire,* said the Major, 'would prevent that effectually.' 

* Wire,' said I, * is remarkably dear, and there isn't another 
beast in the country that renders it necessary. Now, sir, I don't 
mind admitting that last night we fired at your bull.' 

* You missed, presumably } ' said the Major with a sardonic 
smile, while the twinkle I had already noticed there grew a trifle 
plainer in Miss Appleby's eyes. 

' We did, but we may be more fortunate next time,* said I. 

* Then,' said the Major, * you will be held responsible for the 
value of the bull, which must be almost equal to that of your 
ranch. In the meanwhile I have the pleasure of wishing you 
good morning.* 

I saw the red flush under Jack's tan, and don't know how 
he got out without an explosion. I went backwards myself,, 
and almost fell down the verandah stairway, which I did not see,. 
when Miranda overtook us at the head of it. She seemed 
amused 'at something. 

* I am afraid my father was not very considerate, but you 
might have put your case more pleasantly,' she said. ' Wait a 
little, and then approach him differently when you come back 
again.' 

She left us slightly mollified, but when we reached- the bush 
Jack turned to me. 'It's the condemned bull I'm hoping to 
approach,' he said. ' You are a nice kind of stuffed image to 
help any man out of a difficulty.' 

'You] were not very brilliant yourself, and you hadn't fallen 
into a bush of club-thorn,' said I. 

It was, I think, a week later when Jack and I found Sarsfield 
Heldar, of H.M. Marines, sitting upon a fallen fir with a rifle 
upon his knee. He was very muddy, and, it was tolerably 
evident, had fallen among thorns. I knew him for an Englishmaa 
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from Esquimault at a glance, and his appearance pleased me. 
There was no unnecessary starchiness about Heldar. 

' Been fortunate ? ' said I. 

Heldar laughed. * Not especially, though I suppose a 
stranger occasionally gets maimed for life,' he said, glancing at 
his tatters. *I have, however, shot a pig, though I did not 
recognise the quadruped, and am willing to compensate his 
owner. Could you arrange it for me? I am staying with 
Major Appleby.' 

Jack glanced at me. Ours was a pretty grim struggle, and 
the men from the warships were for the most part rich, while it 
occurred to me that if Major Appleby could keep a bull of 
distinguished ancestry, there was no reason his neighbours 
should not keep a pig of pedigree. A good deal depended 
upon Heldar's next observation. 

* I think we could,' said Jack. 

'Then,' said Heldar, 'you'll see him yonder in the fern, and 
afterwards we could talk it over pleasantly.' 

He flung a cigar-case down upon the fir, aijd when we came 
back Jack glanced at me deprecatingly. 'Five dollars will 
cover it,' said he. 

Heldar smiled. ' Here they are,' he said. * I have made 
similar mistakes before in other parts of this country where, 
however, they cost me considerably more.' 

We both laughed, knowing that the ranchers who subsist 
largely upon venison sometimes made mistakes of that nature, 
too, and that was the commencement of a pleasant comradeship, 
though Tomson was not enthusiastic when we gave him the 
dollars for his pig. 

* I always did think you didn't know very much/ said he. 

' That's all right,* said Jack, smiling broadly ; ' you wait a bit 
and see. The man who shot your pig has capabilities.' 

We had presently reasons for supposing that Heldar had not 
come up there for the mere pleasure of shooting, or the company 
of Major Appleby. Miranda met us one morning, and smiled 
at Jack very prettily. 

* If you could show Captain Heldar where to shoot a deer I 
should think it very nice of you,' she said. 

It also happened that, as we floundered along the lake-shore 
one moon-lit evening, we saw Heldar and Miranda drift by in 
a canoe. Great pines towered black and solemn above the silver 
shining of the lake, and beyond them rose a fretted line cf 
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ethereal snow. There were, however, reasons for concluding 
that neither Heldar, who was not paddling, nor Miranda Appleby 
saw much of the scenery. Affairs progressed in this fashion, 
while, because in that country the bush cattle wander at will, 
and only the crops are fenced, the bull continued his depreda- 
tions, and not only shoved over or uprooted our split-fences with 
Satanic ingenuity, but led his whole harem to the feast through 
the gap, until one night Heldar arranged to come over to be 
instructed in pitlight shooting. The wood-deer were unusually 
shy that season, and the great wapiti, which sometimes swam 
the river, considerably shyer still, which rendered fire-hunting 
almost a necessity. 

There was a thin crescent moon in the heavens when we 
made our preparations at the ranch, and these were simple. 
Little flat miners' lamps filled with seal-oil were hooked in our 
hats, and shields cut out of a kerosene can fastened beneath so 
as to project the light clear of the man and leave him invisible 
in the shadow. Then we sat smoking until darkness should 
come. Appleby's bull had been at work again, and though 
Jack afterwards told me he had nothing but kindly thoughts 
towards everybody in his mind just then, I was a little dubious 
about believing him. The windows were open, and the drowsy 
fragrance of the firs came in. The moon swung low above 
their fretted spires, and sitting by the window, I found the 
harmonies of silver, ebony, and blue more inspiriting than the 
interior of the log-walled room, where old boots, torn clothes, 
harness, and axes lay strewn in picturesque confusion. Jack 
and I worked fourteen hours a day, and had not much time to 
spare for amenities. At last the moon dipped, and, rising, he 
threw one of Heldar's good cigars away. 

* 1 think,' he said, * it is time to begin.' 

' I'm indebted to you both,' said Heldar. * Between our- 
selves, however, I hope Major Appleby will not hear of this 
expedition ; he seems to have some reason for disliking you.' 

* It would be the other way about if I was not of a singularly 
forgiving disposition,' said Jack serenely. 

We went out into the scented night breeze which came down 
from high above the timber line, chilled by eternal snow, and 
incidentally came near drowning Heldar in the open well. 
Then we floundered through orchard and garden, where an owl 
swooped above us on muffled wing, swung across the clearing, 
amidst the tall fir-stumps where the poor oats had been, and 
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over the split fence into the solemn bush.. Here the great 
conifers stretched their spires of blackness far towards the blue^ 
and Heldar fell into a mud-hole several times. Then we left 
the forest, and moved circumspectly out across a swamp which 
Jack had striven stubbornly to reclaim. It was, however, first 
necessary to crawl over a breastwork of fallen trees, or wriggle 
under them on hands and knees, and then wallow through a 
sloo, while Heldar appeared to heave a sigh of relief when we 
finally halted waist-deep in harsh grass and poor timothy. 

* This/ he said, * is evidently a somewhat difficult sporting 
country, but I would stand a good deal more discomfort to get 
a wapiti.' 

Now the big wapiti (sometimes, and wrongly, called the elk> 
did now and then come down from the forests beneath the 
snow-line, but I scarcely expected one of them that night, and 
would have been content with a little wood-deer, because venison, 
tough as bent leather, is better than the bad Canadian pork. 
We lit the pit lamps, and Jack gave us our instructions. 

* There are several six-foot drains across this swamp, and 
they're full of mud. If you fall into any of them, get hold of the 
bank at once,' he said. * Go along quietly, and if you see eyes 
shining, jerk your head like a whirligig, then, when the deer 
come up to see what it is, you can either fire straight between 
them or a little beneath.' 

* Presumably,' said Heldar, * you mean their eyes.' 

We moved forward, and I heard him blessing the country 
when once or twice he caught his knee in a rotting branch,, 
while when he plunged forward on hands and knees it took me 
several minutes to clean him and his rifle. 

* I don't know if you've seen what sometimes happens to a 
gun when you fire it with its muzzle full of mud,' I said. 

* It seems to me that your kind of sport takes a good deal 
of getting used to,' said Heldar drily. 

We started again, and presently stopped at the faintest of 
whistles from Jack. It was very still, and the roar of the snow- 
fed river vibrating across the forest intensified the hush. 
Nothing moved in all the blackness, and I started at the 
crackle of a twig beneath my foot ; but Jack, who had good 
ears, had certainly whistled. Heldar, being probably afraid of 
the six-foot drains, had closed in on me. 

* Can you hear anything } ' said he. 

I raised my hand to silence him, and caught a low rustling. 
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There was no moon, but a soft clearness in the western heavens 
forced up the ragged edge of the bush, and the stars were 
shining overhead. Thus one could see a little, and by-and-by 
I made out a pale lambent shining amidst the timothy. It 
appeared in several places, and when Heldar jerked his head 
some of the specks of brightness drew apart in pairs and in- 
creased in brilliancy. I glanced in Jack's direction, and saw 
only a little flame flickering in the air. It would probably have 
excited human curiosity, and deer t)f most kinds are inquisitive, 
while the faint snow-chilled air was moving in the right 
direction. Then I hoped that Heldar had seen the two pale 
green blurrs that approached him, and chanced the whisper 
that might spoil everything. 

* When you're ready ! ' I said. 

The muzzle of his rifle twinkled in the light, and I tightened 
my grip on my Marlin, for there was one shining spot not far 
away. Then came a sharp concussion, and I brought the butt 
back, trusting vaguely, as one must do in that sport, to sense 
of direction. The smoke curled about me, and as usual I felt 
the heelplate, but heard no explosion, only the thud of a fall, 
and a swift rustle that changed to a sharp crackle. It was 
evident that somebody had dropped his deer, and the rest were 
sweeping through the forest. Then Heldar, unhooking the lamp 
from his hat, walked forward, and when I joined him was stoop- 
ing over something that moved feebly amid.st the grass. 

' Mine, I think,' he said, and neither Jack nor I could gain- 
say him. For a novice he had done astonishingly well. 

Deer are opened up straight away in that country, and for 
several unpleasant minutes we were busy, though Heldar did 
not assist us. The task is not a nice one in daylight, and worse 
at night, but it was pleasant in comparison with the one that 
followed, and presently, after arguing as to who should pack the 
carcase upon his shoulders, we set off" for a deserted shanty. 
The load was light, but one must get the beast's forelegs round 
his neck, and there are one or two unpleasant accompaniments. 
We sat and smoked amidst the mosquitoes in the shanty for 
.several hours, during which Heldar rubbed himself continually, 
in the hope that the deer might return to the swamp, for Heldar 
would have waited months for a wapiti. At last, when an in- 
creasing chill crept through us, we made another move. 

The swamp was very dark now, and this time I fell into a 
drain, where my rifle stayed until next day. We had not, how- 
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-ever, blundered about it long when, somewhat to my astonish- 
ment, our efforts were rewarded, for just as JackJ^and Heldar 
crawled through a belt of grass, two eyes became distinctly visible. 
They were bigger and higher up than those of the wood-deer, but 
their fixed stare did not suggest those of a wapiti. Neither 
were they those of a panther, for I had once or twice seen the 
•eyes of a panther watching me, and considered? it^^advisable to 
vacate the vicinity. Having no rifle, I lay still and caught a 
faalf-audible colloquy. 

* Great favour — first chance.' 

This was from Heldar, and the glistening eyes did not vanish, 
-which was suspicious, for Jack's answer was audible----' Go 
ahead.' 

I saw the fore-end of Heldar's rifle, and heard his voice. 
* Must be a wapiti. It's very big.' 

' You'll be too late in a second,' said Jack. 

It appeared big enough for an elephant to me, but just then 
the chalked foresight tilted upwards, and there was a stream of 
red sparks. The woods flung back the concussion, and through 
it came a curious roar and rush. I could see a vague black 
object coming straight for us. 

' He's charging ! ' shouted Heldar, snapping down his lever, 
and I sprang to my feet with the intention of heading for the 
bush. 

* Stop him, stop him ! ' roared Jack. 

Up went the rifle, flashed, came down, flashed again, and I 
gasped when a great shadowy form collapsed a few yards from 
the grass. Heldar appeared quietly contented, while I felt 
divided between consternation and a great desireJtoTlaugh. 

* I had no idea that any of your deer would charge a man, 
and the thing seemed very big,' he said. 

* This,' said Jack drily, ' is not a deer.' 

'Not a deer?* said Heldar, and I could not repress a 
chuckle. 

' No,' said Jack, in a curiously muffled voice. * At least, I am 
horribly afraid it isn't.' 

Heldar sprang forward, and when we followed him I heard 
him gasp. There was neither bay nor tine upon this quarry, 
and the officer stood staring aghast at the huge quivering form 
of Appleby's bull. 

* Good Lord ! ' he said. * The Major will never forgive me.' 

' No,' said Jack quietly. * If he hears of it, I don't think he 
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will. He is an especially obstinate and unforgiving old — as he 
is a friend of yours we will put it — gentleman.' 

Heldar laughed mirthlessly, and I felt sorry for him, as 
remembering what we had seen upon the lake, I noticed the 
grimness of his face. He was not a man to show a weakness, but 
it was an honest face, and Miss Appleby had been gracious to us. 

* I'm afraid I can't deny it,' he said. * Now this affair may- 
be especially unfortunate for me, and I feel that I can trust you. 
It will be a very great favour if you can get me out of it.' 

Jack touched his shoulder. * It's all our faults, and I was for- 
getting something,' he said. * I think there had better be a 
funeral.' 

I turned upon my heel. * Then there's not much time to 
lose, and he'll take a lot of burying,* I said. * I'm off for a 
shovel and the grub-hoe.' 

Jack's voice followed me, though I did not understand him 
then. * Bring an axe and the big cross-cut, too.' 

Bringing them was somewhat difficult, especially across the 
swamp, but it was accomplished, and we worked feverishly, flinging 
out the sod and mud, while the water drained into the pit we 
floundered in. Then there arose a difficulty. * I might have 
brought the oxen, too,' I said. * We can't move him.' 

It was then Jack's far-sightedness became apparent. ' We 
might — in pieces,' said he. * Get hold of the cross-cut.' 

Heldar took one handle of the saw, and I was glad to let 
him. ' Nasty, but it must be done ! ' he said. 

The term he used was a mild one, and I was not pleased 
when Jack left me to hew the vertebra through while he cut 
levers in the bush. Heldar was spattered all over, and once or 
twice appeared somewhat sick, but he did not flinch, and I 
remembered his quiet, splashed face when I heard afterwards of 
certain more distinguished exploits of his. At last it was 
finished, and gasping and panting we rolled the quartered car- 
case into the hole, and would have rested if Heldar, who seized 
a shovel, had not objected. 

* Let us get it done,' he said. * If I'd committed a murder I 
couldn't feel more anxious to hide the condemned thing' 

We were a trifle anxious ourselves, and worked hastily, for 
Appleby's bull required a good deal of covering, but the task 
was accomplished, and Jack strewed the mound with grass. 

* It is fortunately seldom that anybody comes fooling round 
this swamp,* he said. 
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The sun had cleared the tall firs, and the scented shade was 
pierced by arrows of golden light, when we met Charlie Tomson 
striding axe in hand along the trail. He stopped, and stared at 
us in bewildered astonishment, and there was some excuse for 
him. 

* Hello ! ' he said. * You look as if you'd been murdering 
somebody.' 

* I feel quite equal to doing it,' said Jack. ' That is, if a man 
I know talks too much.' 

Tomson stared at him, and deliberately put down his axe. 
He was a big man with a tolerable temper. Then his face re- 
laxed into a grin. 

* That's all right. If I don't know I can't tell,' he said, 
* Still, if I had clothes like yours I'd bury them.' 

It was not very lucid, but I saw that Charlie had pledged 
himself to silence, and we went down to the river, and into it 
with our clothes on, before we had breakfast, while when we sent 
Heldar home, his garments, which were badly creased, appeared 
too small for him. 

* What I'm going to tell Appleby I don't quite know,' he 
said. *You see, it would scarcely be advisable to tell him 
I was shooting with you.' 

* No,' said Jack, grinning. * And still less desirable to allude 
to what you shot ! ' 

We heard a week later that Heldar had left to rejoin his 
ship, and about the same time a notice was hung up at the 
settlement. * One hundred dollars will be paid to any one giving 
information respecting Major Appleby's bull.' 

We were tramping home that day, when Miss Appleby, who 
was mounted, overtook us. She reined the big horse in, and 
glanced down on us with a twinkle in her eyes, while she patted 
the beast's glossy neck. 

' You have seen the notice ? ' she said. 

' Of course ! ' said Jack. * Have you any reason for asking 
that } ' 

Miss Appleby looked at him thoughtfully, and she was a very 
pretty girl. * I have a fancy that you could earn a hundred 
dollars, if you wished,' she said. 

Jack met her gaze steadily. ' I wonder if it would please 
you to hear that — supposing I could — a thousand dollars would 
be no inducement,' he said. 

The girl's eyes twinkled again, but she made a very gracious 
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gesture of acknowledgment. * It would, and I think you are 
wise/ she said. *I heard a little about Captain Heldar's 
adventures, and guessed a good deal more.' 

Jack shook his head reproachfully. * I would have hoped 
Miss Appleby had a higher opinion of me/ he said. 

The girl laughed prettily as she shook her bridle. * Then 
you know how to earn it — and I can keep a secret, too/ said she. 

Jack glanced after her admiringly. * That/ he said, * is a very 
capable young lady, but upon my word I don't know whether 
she's right or not. You see the inspiration did dawn on me, but 
the fellow was so decent I felt I couldn't act upon it After- 
wards — well, perhaps I knew a little before he did that it wasn't 
a wapiti, ' 

No man in the settlement, or any of the scattered ranches, 
<lrew a word respecting the vanished bull from us, and twelve 
months later we received a piece of cake and an account of Miss 
Appleby's wedding. 

* Any fool can talk/ said Charlie Tomson when we read it to 
him. * It takes a sensible man to keep his mouth shut.' 




A CHAT ABOUT POLO. 

By 'Chapeau Blanc' 

^Y last game of Polo was against the 21st Lancers 
at Brighton in the seventies, and the best player 
in England then, Jack Peat, was one of Captain 
West's team, in which I had the pleasure of playing. 
Peat had magnificent ponies, and owing to him and them we 
won. Captain West, R.H.A., was well known in those days as 
-a fine horseman, tent-pegger, swordsman, &c., and many an 
-adventure we had together in the * Shiny/ I, a Sub. on 
furlough from India, was wandering about, when he picked me 
tip as one of his team at Brighton on a Sunday afternoon, quite 
by accident, while we were both promenading on the beach 
after church. 

* I have not played for years/ said I. 

*That does not matter/ said he; 'you're just the man 
I want.' 
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' But what about a pony ? ' I said. 

* Got one for you ; come and see him/ he replied. 

We walked to the livery stables, and there I saw my mount, 
a remarkable skewbald — strong, but no turn of speed, as it 
transpired. 

When I beheld all over Brighton the yellow and blue posters 
announcing this great match — ' Carriages, 5^. ; Reserved Seats, 
2j. 6d.l &c. — I felt a qualm of conscience, and put the question 
to myself, * Am I not a bit of a swindler, and when the public 
see me on the skewbald will they not demand their gate-money 
back } * However, as I was to get none of it, I cheerfully 
dismissed the qualm, and embarked on the skewbald and had 
one practice match. 

On the great day as the carriages rolled in and we mounted, I 
feeling myself to be a terrible 'fraud.' After chukkar ('quarters* 
in those days). Peat scored, backed up by West, and I, in a 
succession of collisions, managed accidentally to knock down 
the heaviest of the Lancers simply because my mount was not 
fast enough to do anything else ; and thus we won, and the 
paying public seemed quite satisfied, for which I, secretly, felt 
relieved and thankful. West was jubilant, and his moustache 
went more towards his eyes even than before, showing xSx^t force 
which was naturally in him. Peat was calm, and the Lancers 
jolly and hospitable. 

Since then I have been a spectator only at polo in many 
parts of the world, and I must say that I have not enjoyed 
looking on at the game anywhere more than I do in the Phoenix 
Park, Dublin. There on the celebrated * nine acres,' near the 
Vice -regal Lodge, one enjoys good air, beautiful scenery, 
glorious freedom and space and no gate-money, which is a very 
great enhancement not only to the enjoyment of the exciting 
and manly game, but to the contentment of those who could not 
go near it if they had to pay ! If you drive up there in motor, 
landau, dog-cart, or * outsider,' you may pick and choose your 
place, north, south, east or west, and get an excellent view 
of the contests, while at the same time the remarks made by the 
knowing Irishmen, leaning on the railings, may amuse you. 
Not the least in number are the little street arabs, barefooted 
and in tatters, who delight in the game, and air their knowledge 
of it to one another in a way that astonished me. They know 
the names (Christian and * nick ') of all the good players, their 
merits and demerits, and make their comments all through the 
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game, far more apt and amusing often than those in the 
newspapers. 

I have had the pleasure, this and last season, of seeing- 
some of the best and fastest polo I have ever witnessed- 
Space would not allow me to deal with the performances of 
many fine players in whom I was interested, but I may be 
pardoned if I mention Major-General Rimington, Captain Neil 
Haig, Captain Loftus Bryan, Captain Kelly, Mr. Lakin, Mr. 
Rotherham, Captain Daly, Captain Pitman, Mr. Paget, Mr. 
Maynard, and Mr. Goodman, in whom the boys from the slums,, 
the artisans, the grooms, the soldiers, the police, and the girls 
were as much interested as, I confess, I was. To me it is 
delightful to see *the man in the street' enjoying his polo,, 
cricket, and football treats, instead of hanging about a public- 
house or doing the * corner-boy.* I have seen him now for two 
seasons in that magnificent Park, well-behaved, sober, and 
appreciating far more fully the horsemanship, prowess, and force 
of the riders and the qualities of their ponies than the majority 
of the Hite do. He stands there and discusses quietly with his 
chum the performance, and laughs at the comments of the 
little street arabs who lie down at his feet inside the rails, 
and roll themselves out of danger when a mighty rush for 
the ball comes towards them. These little urchins very rarely 
preface any of their remarks by giving a military man his 
rank or a civilian his * Mister.' But you can hear, * Who's that 
big fella that whacked it then ?' — *Ah ! shure that's Nel Haig — 
none of um can shtop him ; only Loftus Bryan who's able 
enough for him.' — * Oh, look ! there's Rimington has it all to 
himself. Oh ! he's a grand man, but he's cot ; who's that rode 
him off on. the long-tail bay ? * — * Och ! don't you know Kelly 
of the Rifles? he's the best man here.'— * Well, I think 
Laykin just as good, and Rotherham betthur than aythur, but 
none of um have the left-hand shtroke of Frank Wise; where 
is he now } ' — ' Shure don't you know he's huntin' the 
Limerick hounds this long time } ' — * And where's Watson t 
None of um now have the likes of his voice, God be wid him,*" 
&c., &c. 

The popularity of polo is most decidedly on the increase iiv 
Ireland, and many a good performer on leave from our army 
in India longs to go at it, but cannot afford it at home. This 
reminds me of a polo song, composed and sung by a jovial- 
spirited but hard-up Sub, who, when not shooting or pig- 
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sticking, took to polo. He sang it to the tune of * Two Lovely 
^lack Eyes.' 

Of two black eyes Tm thoroughly sick, 

But never tire of polo stick ; 

My pony and I most others lick 
Without any black eyes. 

Polo my daily thoughts doth fill — 

In fact I can't attend to my drill, 

And even forget my tailor's bill, 
I'm so on to the game. 

{Chorus,) So on to the game, 

With a new pony to tame, 
To no one we'll yield 
On our good polo field, 
But ride hard in every game. 

And when asleep I dream of the game, 
With nightmare that my pony is lame. 
Or that I've lost my polo fame, 

I'm so on to the game. 
I've often speared the jungle boar, 
And faced the hungry lion's roar, 
•But now I'm always to the fore, 

Riding off at our game. 

(Chorus,) So on to the game, &c 

A tiger with ferocious eyes 

May take a * masher ' by surprise ; 

But with a club of proper size, 

I'd even tackle such game. 
Like Sayers at Heenan, I would go 
Straight for his eyes, and let him know 
The accuracy of our blow 

On that litde white ball. 

{Chorus,) So on to the game, &c. 

A man is apt to show great pride 
When he secures a lovely bride, 
But pony and stick is, far and wide, 

A very much better * game.' 
The bride may run you on to tick. 
And then you'll trifle with old Nick ; 
So if you let me choose and pick, 
I'll take my pony and my stick. 

And live up to the game. 

(Chorus,) So on to the game, &c. 
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My pony's name is * Budjee Toots/ 

He is the very best of brutes, 

I've got a new pair of pig-skin boots, 

And a rasping pair of spurs. 
No matter how he'll plunge and kick, 
Like wax 111 to my saddle stick, 
And feel old Budjee's a * reg'lar brick,' 

And well on to the game. 

{Chorus.) So on to the game, &c. 

While I have Budjee I want no wife — 
I love him quite as much as my life ; 
He'll turn and twist as sharp as a knife, 

The whole four quarters round. 
But if while chasing that little ball 
I chance to have a baddish fall. 
And break my collar-bone and call 
The Doctor on to the ground, 

I'll still be on to the game. 

(Chorus,) So on to the game, &c. 

From Iceland to the Torrid Zone, 
Good Polo now doth give the tone ; 
And were I in the world alone, 

I'd still be on to the game. 
I'd play left hand against the right 
As long as lasted day and night, 
And hit away with main and might, 

I'm so mad on the game. 

{Chcrus,) So on to the game, &c. 



MY HALF-CASTE COOK. 

By Percy Longhurst. 

J HEN I was transferred to Hong Kong, everybody 
told me I should have to employ a Chinaman as cook 
or put up with the consequences, and I chose the 
latter. Before leaving the Straits Settlement, I had 
been through an experience in which a Chinese cook had played 
an important part, and I had not forgotten it. The rascal had 
robbed me right and left, and when I remonstrated had attempted 
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to poison me ; the experience had given me a dislike to China- 
men, and I was quite sure all were alike. I was young then, five- 
and-twenty or thereabouts, and, having lived quite eighteen 
months in the Far East, was quite convinced I knew all about 
Chinamen and their ways. I am now fifty-five, and have spent 
more than half of my life amongst the yellow men, but I am not 
ashamed to confess that even now my knowledge of them is 
only a few degrees more accurate than that of the average 
missionary. 

The consequences I had preferred to a Chinese cook took the 
form of, firstly, a half-bred Portuguese-Indian from Goa, who 
styled himself Don Pedro Something-or-other, and was blessed 
with an abnormal talent for brandy-drinking; a Malay wha 
had never, I will swear, seen a cooking-pot in his life until he 
entered my kitchen, and who left the same day as he arrived,, 
after an abortive attempt to perforate me with his kriss, because 
I ventured to reprimand him for keeping me waiting three 
hours for my dinner. After him came an individual of nonde- 
script nationality who cooked divinely and appeared as simple 
and guileless as a dove. He, on the third night, disappeared 
with a couple pf hundred dollars — Government money which I 
had to replace, my new sporting rifle, and (what I prized above 
all) the gold cup my thoroughbred, Molly, had won not a week 
before at the race meeting the English residents had organized. 
(I got this cup back, I am glad to say, some months afterwards 
when the thief was laid by the heels.) Then followed half-a- 
dozen other ruffians, who, between them, almost succeeded in 
driving me to commit murder or suicide ; and certainly created 
for me the foundations of an irretrievably ruined digestion, and a 
temper which my sister-in-law declares is simply diabolical. 

One day, the fifth after I had kicked out of my house the 
last rascal who miscalled himself a cook, I returned from my 
office exceedingly depressed and disagreeable. Hire a China- 
man to cook my food I would not, although I could have had 
the choice of a score, and as no one other than a Chinaman had 
been available for these five days, I had been driven to the 
necessity of preparing my own meals. I was not a good cook, 
I confess, and the prospect of continuing indefinitely thus was 
sufficient to make any man irritable and miserable. 

When I reached my house, a man who had been squatting 
under the verandah rose to his feet and came towards me, 
saluting with a most ceremonious bow. 
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' What is it ? ' I inquired shortly. My day's work had been 
most irritating even to a Vice-Consul, and the prospect of 
cooking my dinner added nothing to my small stock of patience. 

* Want servant ? ' the fellow replied with a propitiatory grin. 

* No, no ! * I exclaimed impatiently. * Be off ! ' 

* Me cook, cook good.' 

* What ! * I shouted, * you a cook ? ' and I looked at him hard. 

* Me cook : good cook, make dinner,* and he nodded gravely, 
his eyes anxiously searching my face. 

I looked the fellow over curiously. He was certainly not ill 
looking — brown, but not a Malay ; tall, straight, active, and, 
in spite of his very dirty and tattered garments, of really striking 
appearance. If e had none of the obsequiousness of the ordinary 
native, but met my eyes with the calm, steadfast expre3sion of one 
sure of himself and his worth. He did not look like one used to 
servitude ; his bearing, rather, was that of the man accustomed 
to command. * It occurred to me that there was something 
European in his features and general appearance. 

* Good cook, -eh ?' I said. 'Well, we'll see. I want a cook, 
so you shall come for a week on trial,, and if you're satisfactoiy 
I'll pay you twenty dollars xi month.' 

The fellow understood, nodded, smiled, and once niore bowed 
ceremoniously. I showed him where was my kitchen, and 
within half-an-hour he served up dinner, a glorious dinner such 
as I had ndver tasted before, a dinner . to which I give full 
appreciation, and of which the memoiy still clings to me. 

That man — I never knew what was his name, but for con- 
venience sake, and because my fancy seemed to see something 
Irish in his swarthy features, Idubbed him Pat — wa^ I really 
believe, the finest cook Heaven ever created. He could have 
give unlimited points to the most finished cordon bleu in 
existence, and would have been a little gold mine to any enter- 
prising hotel-keeper who could have secured him. The meniory 
of his cooking is one of the few pleasing recollections Istillhave 
of the dirty, disenchanting East Under the influencie of his 
cooking, I, who formerly had borne a name in Hong Kong as 
an hospitable host, developed a selfishness which forbade the 
invitation of a single guest to share the supreme gastronomical 
pleasures I enjoyed. Nor would I even accept invitations to 
dine, so unwilling was I to lose a single opportunity of enjoying 
Pat's marvellous skill ; and, for another thing, I feared that the 
consumption of inferior preparations might adversely affect the 
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appreciation of my palate for his marvellous concoctions. For 
five months I was in Paradise. 

It is not, however, for his skill in cookery alone — though, ye 
gods! that were enough to make a man immortal — ^that I have so 
vivid a recollection of Pat. It was through him that I — or rather 
Molly — won the magnificent piece of silver -gilt plate (not to 
mention a lOo/.-a-side stake) offered as a prize for a match 
between my Irish mare, Molly, and the marvellous Arab owned 
by Major Hunt, then in command of the native troops stationed 
in Hong Kong. 

I was desperately anxious to win this match : the stakes were 
not very considerable, but they represented only about one- 
twentieth of what I stood to win if the Major's horse were 
defeated. Apart from this consideration was the belief I had 
that a certain Miss Violet Henderson, filled with enthusiasm for 
* the man of the moment ' — as I should be were I to win the 
match — would have no hesitation in giving a satisfactory answer 
to the question I intended putting to her at the ball to be held 
subsequently. I may as well state here that the question was 
asked and the hoped-for answer given, but Miss Henderson saw 
fit to change her mind a month later. 

Pat was as great a genius in handling a horse as in cooking 
a dinner. He made friends with Molly the first day he went 
into her stable, although, with the exception of her groom, Molly 
would not tolerate any other native, brown or yellow, within 
reach of her heels. From that moment, Pat, when he wasn't in 
his kitchen, was in the stable, caressing the mare, stroking her 
satin skin, and jabbering to her in some tongue unintelligible to 
everybody else, but apparently well understood by Molly. He 
summarily dismissed her regular attendant, begged of me with 
tears in his eyes to be allowed to take entire charge of the mare, 
and when I saw the understanding between them I agreed. 
Three days before the important day when the match was 
to take place I had good reason for congratulating myself on 
having done so. When I went down to the stables in the morn- 
ing, Pat, in his pigeon English, informed me that during the 
night three or four Chinamen had made an attack on the stables. 
They were, no doubt, unaware that the cook was in the habit of 
sleeping across the door of Molly's stall, and, when the first man 
entered, Pat's knife had gone clean through his heart before he 
knew what had happened. Who the rascals were, Pat could not 
say ; the two men lying in the yard were stone dead and beyond 
VOL. XXI. X 
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questioning, but, although I had not the slightest proof, I was 
sure in my own mind the attempt had been instigated by a rich 
Chinaman who was known to have backed Major Hunt's horse to 
the extent of several thousand pounds. 

I think the cook was almost as excited as m}^elf when the 
great day came. Contrary to his custom, for until then he had 
never gone beyond the confines of my garden, Pat accompanied 
me to the racecourse. It was he who led Molly, laughing and 
talking to her incessantly like a child, and when, on account of 
the people on the racecourse pressing near, she became restive, 
one touch of his hand on her smooth muzzle made her quiet as 
a lamb. It was Pat who saddled and bridled her, and after I 
had taken my seat in the saddle, and was moving off to the 
starting-post, he suddenly stretched himself upwards and 
whispered some gibberish in her ear. * Goo* luck/ he laughed 
as I walked Molly away. 

We, or rather Molly, won the race, although the odds were 
5 to 2 against us. I never had to raise the whip to the gallant 
mare. She took the lead from the first stride, and held it until 
three parts of the course was run. Then the Arab, in response 
to the furious efforts of his rider, dashed in front ; but it was 
only for a dozen strides, for, seemingly without an effort, the 
mare drew level ; for a few seconds we were racing neck and 
neck, then Molly went by her opponent, and won, without 
distressing herself in the least, by four lengths, amidst such 
thunders of shouting as I never heard before or since. People 
told me afterwards the mare seemed to scarcely touch the 
ground, her hoofs skimming it lightly as thistle-down ; certainly 
I could never recollect Molly moving so easily and with such 
swiftness. This I do know, that we set up a record for the 
two miles and a quarter which has never been even approached. 

Overwhelmed with congratulations, I sought the weighing- 
room, at the door of which stood Pat, ready to take charge of 
the mare. As I stood there, a Chinaman, a highly-placed 
official, with whom I had some acquaintance, came forward to 
compliment me. There could have been little sincerity in his 
congratulations, for he was the man who had lost so heavily 
over my victory. Foh-King, for such was he called, had been 
recently called from the province of Yun-nam, of which he had 
held the governorship, but had been superseded on account of 
his inability to subdue a dangerous insurrection which had 
broken out under the leadership of a refugee from Burmah, 
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said to be a half-caste of extraordinary valour and military skill. 
The new Govenor had quelled the insurrection, but the leader 
had escaped, and it was rumoured that the Emperor had 
promised Foh-King that the opportunity would be given him 
for effecting the * happy dispatch ' were not the fugitive quickly 
captured. The common talk was that Foh-King, despairing of 
the capture of the rebel chief, was striving to find amidst the 
dissipations of Hong Kong a corrective to the despondency 
caused by the knowledge of his rapidly approaching decease. 

As Foh-King came through the doorway, he collided violently 
with Pat, who had come forward to take charge of Molly. The 
cook turned round violently, and for a few seconds his eyes met 
those of the late Governor. The latter, with a few disdainful 
words, turned away his head ; Pat's disengaged hand stole to the 
breast of his linen jacket. 

The cook was dumb as an owl as he walked home by Molly's 
side, nor did my offer to increase his wages ten dollars a month 
draw from him more than a quiet * Tank you.' He seemed 
extra careful in stabling Molly for the night, refusing to go 
back to his proper work in the kitchen until he had settled the 
mare to his liking. 

The next morning one of the servants astonished me by 
saying that the cook was not to be found ; during the night he 
had disappeared, how and where nobody could say. That the 
man should have left me in such a manner was surprising, and I 
at once suspected foul play, but the most careful search revealed 
nothing. 

Towards mid-day young Stamford, deputy-superintendent of 
Police, walked into my office. 

' Busy, Harvey V he asked. 

' Not particularly. What is it you want V 

' Just want you to walk down to the cage (gaol) for half an 
hour.' 

'Glad to hear it is not for good,' I laughed. 'What is it 
about?' 

'We've got a man down there I want you to look at,' 
Stamford replied. ' I think he's one of your men ; at least, I 
believe I saw him at your house when I lunched with you a 
fortnight ago.* 

I was becoming interested. * What is he like?' I inquired. 

'Wiry, brown-looking chap. Can't make out what he is» 
but he isn't a Chinaman ; looks more like a European.' 
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* How did you come to get hold of him ?' 

* A couple of my men brought him in this morning ; found 
him down by one of the wharves. Grand fighter he was, I 
should say.' 

* What ! Has he been knocking any of your men about V 
*No, poor devil. He was dead as a door-nail when they 

found him. Four bullets in his body, and the Lord knows how 
many knife-stabs and gashes there are on him, while his skull 
is smashed besides. But he'd put up a good fight though ; Fd 
give something to have seen it. There were four men lying 
around him, Chinamen, and all stone dead, thrust clean through 
the heart everj' time, and his right hand was gripping the throat 
of a fifth dead Chinee. There must have been ten or a dozen 
of his assailants, I should think ; and then the cowardly rufHans 
apparently only got the better of him by shooting him from 
behind.' 

The dead man lay on a long table in the little whitewashed 
room in the rear of the gaol. It was Pat, of course ; I was sure 
of it before I opened the door. In addition to his many wounds, 
his left hand had been mutilated ; the middle finger, which, as 
I had frequently noticed, bore a large silver ring, curiously 
engraved and shaped like a serpent, was missing, having been 
roughly hacked ofT, evidently for the purpose of obtaining the 
ring. Indifferent to life as are the criminals of Hong Kong, and 
ready as they are to murder a man for the sake of a few shillings, 
I could not believe that mere robbery had been the motive 
that had induced half a score of men to attack and murder 
the unfortunate cook, and I saw in the crime a deeper 
significance. 

In spite of the most active efforts of the police, the murderers 
were never discovered. Two or three Chinese junks had been 
lying alongside the wharf where the murder had been com- 
mitted ; but, however strong suspicion might be, the most 
stringent inquiries elicited nothing connecting any of the crews 
with the crime. Shots had been heard, the men admitted, but 
the matter was no business of theirs, and they had taken no 
heed. 

Foh-King evidently escaped the necessity of committing 
suicide, for three or four months later I met him again, once 
more in the imperial favour and restored to his governorship. 
' Do you still possess your matchless cook V he asked me softly, 
when we parted. And then the truth came to me. 
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THE ARCHDALE COLOURS. 

By SOMERVILLE GiBNEY, 
Author of « The Siin^ of Defeat^ &*c. 

5 HE billiard-room at Brantley Towers, the seat of the 
Earl of Archdale, was a delectable spot on a winter's 
afternoon. The lounges and the armchairs — for it was 
large enough to permit of many of the latter being 
clustered round the immense fireplace without interfering with 
the comfort of the players — were most seductive in their allure- 
ments, and afternoon tea was served here as well as in the drawing- 
room ; many of the younger guests preferring the easy freedom 
of this playroom, to the more orthodox etiquette of the other 
apartment. 

It was half-past five on a November day, and there was a 
goodly gathering of young men and maidens assembled round 
the board of green cloth, for the Hall was pretty full of guests 
in view of the local steeplechases to be held on the morrow. 
There hadf been a meet in the neighbourhood that morning,, 
which had provided a record run, and those who had taken part 
in it were recounting their doings to those who had not been 
so fortunate. Lady Ernestine, the Earl's only daughter, was 
presiding at the tea-tray : in consequence of a slight cold she had 
remained at home, and for her benefit, young Manners Bicknell 
was describing the events of the day, prompted and corrected by 
others who had managed to retain their places till the hounds 
ran into their fox in Clixby pastures. 

The conversation was in full swing when the door opened, 
and Charley Travers, the hope of the house of Archdale,. 
entered. 

* I say, Ernie,' he exclaimed, * has a parcel come for me, do 
you know ? ' 

* I've not heard of one. It would be on the hall table if it 
had. Are you expecting anything ? ' 

* Rather ! My racing jacket for to-morrow. Swainson 
promised me faithfully it should be here to-day. If it doesn't 
come, what on earth shall I do ? ' 

* Oh, don't you worry, it will be here in time. But it would 
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be an awful thing if The Bishop had to appear at the post 
with his jockey in mufti. He'd never try a bit, he's such a vain 
horse/ 

* Well, I hope you may be right/ replied her brother, his face 
showing none of the amusement exhibited by the others. 

* Are we to plunge on your mount, Charley ? ' asked Bicknell. 

* You might as well have a bit on, for the honour of the 
stable. I think we may manage to pull it off, though there's the 
Crab and Salonica, both of them tough nuts to crack ; but we 
shall do our best, you may be sure. I do wish, though ' 

* Ernie, Ernie, here's a dreadful thing happened ! ' exclaimed 
the Earl, entering the room hurriedly. 

* What is it, Pater ? ' asked the girl, springing up, anxiously. 
' Your Aunt Martha and her husband have arrived to spend 

a couple of nights for the Convocation at Bilchester/ 

* Aunt Martha here ! and the races to-morrow ! Good 
gracious ! how unfortunate 1 ' 

* It seems they wrote asking for a bed, and the letter went 
astray, or more probably your uncle forgot to post it ! But go 
to them, they're in thedrawing-room, and make yourself pleasant, 
we shall get over it somehow. Still, with her ideas on the 
question of racing, I am sorry she has turned up now.' 

Seated close by the blazing fire in the drawing-room, 
Ernestine found her aunt, Lady Martha Tremlett, a woman 
calculated to command respect, massive, tall, and upright, yet 
waistless ; a figure which somewhat resembled an old-fashioned 
rolling-pin, thickest in the middle, and tapering towards either 
end. Far removed from the genial glow, and wrapped in 
shadow — fitting picture of his life, sat her husband, the Rev. Eus- 
tace Tremlett. He was a small, insignificant man, a man with no 
will of his own where his wife was concerned, and who was 
always spoken of as Lady Martha's husband, thereby losing his 
identity in her overwhelming personality. 

* This is a surprise, auntie ! exclaimed Ernie, hurrying 
forward, and kissing her relative. 

* Good afternoon, Ernestine. The postal service is a disgrace 
to our land. I wrote to your father three days ago, and the 
letter has not yet been delivered. Eustace, come and kiss your 
niece, though the practice of kissing is not one I regard with 
favour as a rule.' 

The little man emerged from the shadows, and did as he 
was told, murmuring that he quite agreed with his wife's views. 
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but that in case of relations an exception might be made, and 
then retreated to his corner again. 

* And so we owe the Convocation the pleasure of this visit, 
auntie/ continued the girl, seating herself on the rug at her 
feet 

* Yes, my dear, and most instructive and interesting it will 
be. I have an extra ticket, and intend taking you with me 
to-morrow.' 

* Me ! How kind of you to think of it ! But, auntie, Tm 
afraid — ^you see I haven't been out to-day, I've caught a slight 
cold — and — ^well, we'll see.' And Ernestine's face was a 
study. 

* I suppose Adelbert could let us have a closed carriage } ' 

* Oh, I think so. You see we have a good many friends 
staying with us just now, for — for a kind of horse-show to- 
morrow.' 

' Ah, then it's fortunate I came prepared, I never like to go 
anywhere — to the humblest abode — without an adequate supply 
of costumes. And very fortunately Celeste sent hom6 a new 
robe designed by myself only last week. I shall wear it this 
evening.' 

' Oh, do, auntie, I should so like to see it/ Other guests 
now entered the room, and the conversation became general, 
until Ernestine carried her aunt off to her room to rest a 
little before dinner. Having deposited her there, she returned to 
the drawing-room to take her uncle to the billiard-room party, 
and see to his entertainment. 

' Come along. Uncle Eustace/ she said ; ^ you'd perhaps like 
a game of billiards before dinner, there's plenty of time.' 

' I don't play, my dear, but if you could give me a few 
minutes, I should be obliged.' 

' By all means, uncle, what can I do for you ? ' 

* Well, really it is very awkward, but the truth is best, though 
it need not always be given to the world.' 

* Nor the flesh, nor the devil/ laughed the girl. 

' By the world I meant to imply your aunt, though I should 
never dream of calling her that But the fact is, my dear, since 
I have been sitting here I have discovered the missing letter in 
my pocket, your aunt gave it to me to post, and I must have 
forgotten it. She would be very much annoyed if she knew. 
You don't think it would be any use troubling her by mentioning 
it now, do you ? ' 
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' Certainly not, certainly not. The post office must bear the 
blame. And well try and forget all about it.' 

• That's kind of you, that's very kind of you, and I may rely 
on you?* 

* Of course, uncle. Aunt Martha will not hear a word from 
me, so don't trouble about it.' 

' Thank you, my dear, thank you. I shall not forget this. 
And now, if you don't mind, I think I'll go and unpack.' 



The dinner that evening was a merry meal, and Lady 
Martha unbent to a certain extent. She felt pleased with her- 
self, or rather with her new costume of purple plush. It certainly 
suited her ample form, though somewhat severe in its simplicity,, 
high at the neck, and the mass of rich colour relieved only by a 
white lace collar. The sleeves were short, but Lady Martha 
had remarkably well-shaped arms, and knew it 

' What a lovely frock, auntie,' Ernestine had whispered ta 
her as she entered the drawing-room. 

' Yes, my dear, I do think it is handsome.' 

* Ah, Lady Martha, you've donned the colours of the stable in 
view of — oh ! ' exclaimed Manners Bicknell, being brought up 
sharp by a violent kick on the instep from Charley. 

* Colours of the stable, I don't know what you mean, Mr. 
Bicknell?' 

' He made a mistake, aunt,' put in Charley. * He meant to 
say shield, didn't you, Bicknell ? ' with another kick. 

* Yes, of course, shield ; I often use the wrong word.' 

' Don't you remember, aunt, the arms of Archdale : Purpura,, 
a cross argent ? ' 

* I remember now. But why in view of what ?' 

* Oh, auntie, I told you there was to be a kind of horse- 
show — don't you recollect ? — and Charley is going to show The 
Bishop!' 

' But, my dear, he's going to the Convocation. His name's 
on the bills to take the chair. He wouldn't go to a horse- 
show, I'm sure.' 

* No, no ; it's Charley's horse, called The Bishop.' 

*A very unsuitable name then. Charles would do well to 
alter it.' 

But Lady Martha was a common-sense woman, and from 
several of the casual remarks she heard she had grave doubts as 
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to the bona-fides of the * kind of a horse-show ' that every one 
seemed so interested in, which doubts were confirmed when 
later on, Hawkins, the butler, handed a parcel to Charley, and 
that youth, forgetting himself in his excitement, exclaimed,. 
• It's all right ! Here it is !' and, ripping off the paper, exposed 
a silk purple racing jacket, with yellow sleeves. 

He saw his mistake only too late when his aunt said, ' Let me 
look at that, Charles. It's a pretty combination. And are you 
going to wear it to-morrow when you show the — ^the — ^your 
horse V 

' Yes, aunt. They make us wear distinguishing colours so 
that the spectators may know the different horses.' 

*Ah!' And then to herself, *No nephew of mine shall 
appear figged out like a mountebank or tomfool if I can help it,' 
and, with a slight shiver, she continued, * Ernestine, my dear, 
would you mind sending to my room for my shawl. I feel a 
little chilly.' 

The shawl arrived, and after enfolding the ample shoulders 
and bust for a short time, was thrown carelessly over the tell-tale 
jacket lying on the sofa, completely eclipsing it. 

The young people were engaged in a round game, and the 
action was not noticed. When Lady Martha went to her room, 
the purple and yellow sleeves went with her, and not a soul 
besides herself was the wiser. 

Later that evening, when the men were smoking in the 
billiard-room, and the conversation naturally circled round the 
coming meeting, Charley suddenly remembered he had lost 
sight of his property. He went to seek it, but failing to find it, 
did not trouble his head, knowing it must be somewhere in the 
house. 

The following morning the hue and cry was raised, but to 
no purpose, the jacket had disappeared as completely as the 
Cardinal's ring in the * Jackdaw of Rheims.' Charley was in 
despair. There was no time to get another, he must either 
appear in mufti or scratch the Bishop. He raved and fumedr 
wandering about the house like one demented, and then it was 
that Ernie coming upon him shed a ray of hope over him. 

* Wait till Uncle and Aunt Martha have gone, and then I 
think I can set you right, old boy. You shall ride, and in 
proper colours too.' 

* But how can I, Ernie ? The infernal thing's gone.' 

* Leave it to me, it will be all right' And, seeing her Uncle 
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Eustace alone in the hall, she went to him, and whispered a few 
words in his ear. 

* Of course, my dear, I'll manage it for you, only wait till 
your aunt is in the hall, and then meet me in the corridor, and 
I'll give it to you. I don't forget what you did for me, but 
please be careful. I'm sorry you're not going with us.' 

Directly after early lunch, Ernie carried Charley off to her 
own sanctum, and there for some time they remained closeted 
together. And when he at length descended, he was clad in his 
riding breeches and boots, with a long covert coat over all, and 
his movements were hardly free and easy. 

* Have you found it at last, Charley ?' asked one of the young 
fellows who were gathered in the hall waiting for the traps to 
come round, and he gave him a sounding slap on the back. 

* For heaven's sake be careful ! Don't do that again. You 
may stop me riding.' 

* Why, what on earth's the matter ? Have you grown fragile 
all in a moment?' 

* Not myself, but what Tm in. 

' Oh, do let us see your get up, Mr. Travers !' pleaded one of 
the company of girls. * We ought to be allowed a private view.' 

* Not for worlds,' replied Charley. * Ernie has acted as my 
dresser, and has forbidden anything of the kind. Here come the 
traps, so let us get off as soon as possible. We have no time to 
spare.* 

' Ernie is coming with us, isn't she ?' 

* Certainly ; she wouldn't stay away for anything!' 

* But I heard something about her not being well enough to 
go with Lady Martha.' 

'That was to a Convocation. We're going steeplechasing. 
Here she comes.' 

The party were soon packed in the various vehicles, and duly 
arrived in the meadow in which was situated the winning post, 
and the various tents which served as dressing, weighing, and 
committee rooms respectively. 

The race in which The Bishop was engaged was the third on 
the card, and therefore the party had time to make such small 
financial arrangements as their fancy or supposed knowledge 
prompted them to venture on. 

Charley had left them to superintend the final toilet of The 
Bishop, and in his absence many conjectures were made as 
to what his impromptu colours might prove to be. 
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As he returned to the carriage, more than one remarked on 
the singularly stiff manner in which he carried his arms. 

* Well, good people,' he said, ' I'm off now. Wish me luck, 
and, if you believe me, I never felt more unwilling to ride than 
I do at this moment.' 

'What! Nothing wrong with The Bishop, I hope?' said 
Bicknell. * He's carrying all my spare cash, remember.' 

* No, there's nothing wrong with him. It's myself I'm not 
happy about. But when you see me, be merciful, and remember 
it's only for the sake of my friends who've put their money on 
the horse that I have not scratched him.' 

* Good luck ! Good luck ! Keep your pecker up ! Never 
say die !' came floating to the ears of Charley as he entered the 
weighing-room. 

What took place there the outside world knew not, but there 
was certainly something which excited the risible faculties of the 
officials, and Charley emerged still in his covert coat, but with a 
remarkably red face. 

The saddling paddock was at some little distance, and it was 
not until he was mounted, and on his way to the starting post 
that his friends again caught sight of him. But when they did, 
there was a momentary silence, followed by a shout of laughter. 
Indeed, the laughter followed him all down the course a^ far as 
the line of sightseers extended. His cap, his breeches, and boots 
were all comme ilfaut^ but his racing jacket was of a build never 
before seen on a racecourse. Purple with yellow sleeves it 
certainly was, but purple plush and yellow silk sleeves. The 
fullness was all in front, so that it hung much like the fashionable 
Russian blouse, while, mirabUe dictu, the opening was behind. 
There was no mistaking the fact, for, as soon as he was past, a 
white line, extending from his neck to his breeches, was visible, 
which line was crossed and recrossed by lacing, and, as he 
moved his arms, the white space increased and contracted. 
Nor did the collar show any disposition to meet by a couple 
of inches. 

' Lady Martha's bodice, by all the gods !' exclaimed Bicknell, 
among roars of laughter. * How did he get it ?' 

* Oh, nonsense !' replied Ernie. * Don't dream of such a thing. 
The very idea would be the death-blow to my aunt' 

'No, no, of course it isn't,' replied Bicknell, laughing. *I 
oughtn't to say such a thing, but it is very like it, isn't it ? If the 
sleeves had been short, I should have been tempted to stick to 
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my opinion, but the yellow sleeves, of course, negative it at 
once. Ah, they're off!' 

In a second all the binoculars were levelled, and the interest 
was centred in the distant cluster of horses. 

•Salonica's leading! No, no. The Crab! Where's The 
Bishop.^ They're all over! No, one's refused! What is it, 
green and white ? The Crab's down ! Over, my beauties, over ! 
Here they come!' as they swept round the curve, and found 
themselves heading in a straight line for home. 'Salonica! 
Salonica!' could be heard far down the course. 'Charley's 
coming along now! See him on the right.? Ah!' as The 
Bishop stumbled on, leading over the last fence but one, but 
picked himself up cleverly and went on, while his rider somehow 
scrambled back into his seat. • Over !' and neck and neck The 
Bishop and Salonica cleared the last obstacle. Hammer and 
tongs they came up the slight hill of the run in, but it was that 
which proved too much for the already pumped Salonica, and 
The Bishop, with extra staying power, passed the judge's box 
with a length in hand. 

But Charley's racing jacket was never meant for such a 
struggle as that had been, and long before the run in was 
reached the lacing had given way wholesale, and the two back 
portions were fluttering wildly in the breeze like a pair of 
incipient wings, revealing an expanse of white linen shirt 
between. 

Hearty and merry was the applause which greeted his 
victory. Cheers and laughter were equally mingled, and his 
walk to the weighing-room was nothing short of a triumphal 
progress. 

When he rejoined the party from The Towers, his greeting 
was one of congratulations and chaff mingled, but he cut it 
short, saying, * There ! I've done the trick for you, so let me 
down easy, and try and forget my appearance. I've got the 
beastly thing off at last, and feel jolly cold without it You 
take care of it, Ernie, and restore it to its rightful owner, and 
heaven grant she may never know the use it has been put to.' 

At dinner that evening, Lady Martha appeared in a black 
costume, and on Ernie making some remarks to her on the 
change she said, * My dear, I felt black would be more fitting 
after attending the Convocation, where the Bishop did take the 
chair ; besides, t noticed a large piece of mud upon the front of 
my purple bodice, and some threads of yellow silk about the 
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sleeves. Were it at any house except my brother's, I should 
feel confident that some of the servants had been tampering 
"With my wardrobe.' 

' Oh, auntie, I am positive not one of our servants would 
presume to take such a liberty. Tm sure of it.' 

* No, I don't think they would. Still, it's very extraordinary. 
By-the-bye, Charles,' turning towards her nephew, 'did your 
horse gain the prize at the show V 

* Yes, aunt, he won by a by the unanimous verdict of the 

judges?' 

' And how did you get on without that absurd costume you 
were expected to wear ? ' 

' Oh, aunt, one of the most unlikely persons in the world 
very kindly lent me a makeshift.' 

' Well, Charles, I am glad you did not apply to me to help 
you, for never will I by any act of mine countenance that 
demoralising horse-racing, even though it may be described as 
'''a kind of a horse show.'" And with this parting shot she rose 
with the other ladies, and sought the drawing-room. 

Two days afterwards Charley received his jacket back by 
post without a word. 
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RETTY POLLY, with W. Lane up, is the latest 
addition to the portraits of celebrated winners pub- 
lished by Messrs. Fores in the form of a hand- 
coloured print : it shows Major Loder's beautiful 
mare as she appeared on the Doncaster racecourse just before 
winning the St. Leger. This is perhaps the most successful 
portrait that the artist, Mr. Havell, has turned out, and he is to 
be congratulated upon his artistic treatment of the mare and her 
jockey and the subordinate, but easily recognisable, figures of the 
other competitors in the race. 



A Book of the Snipe, by * Scolopax,' should have a place in 
the library of every sportsman, for it is written by one of 
themselves, and very well written toa But for those whose 
delight it is to seek out this elusive bird, to whom snipe shooting 
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is the highest form of art and pleasure derivable from the gini, 
in short, to enthusiasts like our author, this little book with its 
mass of information is indispensable. It is published by Black- 
wood & Sons. 

We have received an advance copy of The Roedeer^ by 
* Snaffle/ The writer is well-known to our readers, and the 
book is one which should appeal to all sportsmen, as the bulk 
of it relates to roe-hunting and roe-shooting. The coloured 
illustrations, after well-known artists : Paul de Vos, Miss Kemp- 
Welch, W. P. Hodges, &c., are beautifully reproduced, and the 
book, being well got-up and handsomely bound in leather, is 
good value for the price asked — a guinea. Mr. E. M. Harwar, 
of 5 York Buildings, Adelphi, is the publisher. 



Cruising Hints, by another of our contributors, Mr. F. B. 
Cooke, is a book which will prove invaluable to yachting men, 
especially to those who are novices at the sport It is full of 
useful information by a practical man, and deals with such 
subjects as the purchase and fitting of a boat, insurance, moor- 
ings, the choice of headquarters, economy below decks, and 
general etiquette and ethics of cruising. It is published by The 
Yachtsman, 143 Strand. 
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Her Bfajasty the Qnean of Spain, and tha Oonrts of Bnropa. 

155 REGENT STREET, LONDON; 
80 KING'S ROAD, BRIGHTON; BOURNEMOUTH. &e. 

(Oellars aztand in lK>ndon firom Ragant Straat to 
SaTUa Bow and Now Borlington Straat.) 

Importers and Bottlers of the pure Wines of France, Germany, Spain and Portugal, from the lowest 
price commensuxmte with soundness to the most recherch6 descriptions and esteaned vintages. 

Prioa Llsti of all Wlnaa and Uqnanrfl on appUoatlon. 

HEDGES & BUTLER. 

OHglnaUy astabltalied A.V. 1687. 



E. TAUTZ & SONS, 

Breeches Makers. 



Sporting, Military, 

and Mufti Outfitters. 




HUNTING. \m^^^\^ SHOOTING. 

RAQNG. ,,:,jfW\ \ WALKING. 

POLO. ^^mL/ RIDING. 



NEW SHOOTING TWEEDS. 

NEW CUBBING CLOTHS. 

NEW VESTINGS. 



ONLY ADDRESS 

485 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 

Telegraphic Address: 'BUCKSKINS, LONDON/ Telephone: 3633 Qerrtrd. 



Established January^ t900«. 

THE ARMY & NAVY 
CHRONICLE, 

As its name implies, is a monthly record of events in the two Services. 
Besides a complete list of all Regiments of His Majesty's Army with their 
respective Stations, and a list of all Ships of the Royal Navy and their 
Stations, particulars of their number of Guns, etc.. Interesting Information 
on the two Services, under the head of 'The Army and Navy month by 
month,' Items of General Intelligence, Personal Paragraphs, A Diary of 
Coming Events in the Army and Navy, and Reviews of Naval and Military 
Publications, appear each month ; while various Articles by well-known 
Naval and Military writers of the day — in most cases illustrated — are 
other features. 

A FUU-PACE PICTURE, printed on Plate Paper, off a Naval or 
Military Offfloer off note le given away with eaoh number. 

The following is a list of Naval and Military Officers whose portraits have been 
specially taken for the Ckrcmuli^ and have been issued as Supplements 

during the past year : — 
M AJOR-OBMBRAL H. J. BOOBBI^Ii, C.B. 
RBAR-iLDIf IRAL HRHRT JOHH MAT, O.B. 
M AJOR-OBMKRAL SIR A. R. TURMBR, KX^B. 
CAPT. H. R. PURRT-OUST, R.H. 
If JUrOR-ORHRRAIi R. 8. 8. BJLDRH.POWRLIi, O.B. 
COMM AHDRR W. L. DOWM, R.H. 
COLOMRL J. R. P. OORDOM, O.B. 
TICR-ADIflRAL SIR R. HARRIS, K.C.B. 
M AJOR-OBHBRAL W. H. M ACKIHHOH, C.T.O., GA. 
COMM AMDBR W. CAIUS CRUTOHIiRT, F.R.O.S., R.H.R. 
M AJORXIBHBRAL H. F. ORAHT, C.B. 
RBAR.ADMIRAXi SIR CHARI«BS DRURT, K.O.8.I. 



The A. & N. C. CIRCULATES FREELY io all SERVICE CLUBS 
and INSTITUTIONS all over the World. 



Copies are also sent to all Regimental Messes at home and abroad, to all Ships of the 

Royal Navy in Commission, to all General and Staff Officers, and the principal Naval 

Officers ; many copies to Hotels in Garrison and Seaport Towns and elsewhere. 

An Interesting: Mag:azlne for Officers of both Services. 
A Valuable Medium for Advertisers. 

SUBSCRIPTION: 8/- A YEAR, POST FREE. 



For Sptcimin Copy, Scale of Chargufor Advortisemomti, 6*^., ap^fy to HU 

MAN/LGEB. A. & N. C. } .,*V;jS5?rUiSr'i, 



^N 



HOPLEMDROMA, 



(HOOF OINTMENT.) 

HoRSES' Diseased Feet. 



FOR 



6reat 

PreDeniatliH 
of l)or$e$ 
tbroiDind tbelr 




l>o Stable 1$ 
peitecf 
u>lfbouf Ibis 
iDonaeitul 
preparation. 



1. Sonnd Foot. 2. Seedv Toe. 3. Souml Foot and Froy. 4. Diseased F<»ot. 5. Contracted Foot. 
6. Sound Foot. 7.' Brittle, Shelly and Sand Crack. 8. Application of Uoplemuroma. 




ySjL^IUROWtA^J 



>W. CLARK'S 



I'sii^^^S^^^itCTlOMS FOR «*L-i3t3r*'-^S 





This matchless preparation causes the Horn to grow about three-quarters of 
an inch per month, making it tough and wiry, and prevents its breaking away, 
and does not stop Horses from doing their usual work, besides being highly 
conducive to the general health and well being of the Horse's Foot. 



Prepared by 

W. CLARK, 528, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 

^^ • /M>.- AU^ a«.«KU 



rNaar the Marble Arc. 



TT UNTING - 

WATERPROOFS. 



THE ORIGINAL 



" CORDING'S 

a. C. CORDING & CO.. Limit^. '^EstabTlishcd 1839). 

Hunting 

Coat^ 
Apron 



99 



AND 



Valise* 



•* I hunted for six houn 
on Saturday last in my apron 
made by Cording, comer of 
Air Street, in incessant rain 
(three houre of which time 
goinf^ fast) ; I came home 
with my breeches perfectly 
dry." — 5. B. JS. in th0 
** Field.** 




Coat 40/- 

Apron 12^6 

Valise & Straps... 7/6 



Hunt Servants' Waterproofs. 



ONLY ADDRESSES: 

19, PICCADILLY 

Comer ofWgtreet.) 

Branch : 35, ST. JAMES'S STREET (Corner of Jermyn Street). 



rt* 



THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 
REPBRENCE DfiPARTMENT 



TTii* bodh ift andiir no «]reiiiii«tAQoes to be 

takm from the fiiiildml 




TIIK GRAND NATIONAL STKCPLKCHASi:. |{HM.-By J. «>* 

THE OPEN DITCH. VIV^^'J^";!!^!?"^' 

THE LAST FENCK ' "^- **':''' , c„ .,i c. iir 

Hand Coloured Prints. Si... ,S x r, inches. I'fi..- £4 4c. ilu- Selol h«|[. 



PCTdLISHBD by MESSRS FOBEP,41, PICCA DILLY. W. 

E. BROWN & S0N;S 

BOOT PREPARATIONS 

SOLD BVEETWHEEE. 




MBLTOHIAir 
BLACEIHa 

(Am tided in the Royal 
Uoujichold) 

Rehdtf> the Boott SoFi 
Uumble and W'm^ 



Jptr>of 



7, GAEEICK STRERT 




tE7.1!OKIAK 

Cream 

M4MUM£r0ftr 



HELTONIAH 

CEEAM 

(White or Black), 

C4nnoi W equAlIrd 
Tor R^ncs'^iin^ ill 

BuoTft jind Shic»fib 



UitruNCptu'' 



H0W!t»iON 




EOYAL 

LUTETIAN 

CEEAM. 

The be*l for Ckanmg 
■ nd Fnluhinf Russian 
*nd Brown I^^iber 
b&Oi», Tenili* S'bopii. 



SOSPAEII^ 



10 ULit th** *"J^ 



M 



THIVTinV Tlfi? anil At !?R. RUE 



iHaES[52i2. 



